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SOUTHERN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





OCTOBER, 1846. 


Art. I.—Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, with 
Elucidations. By'THomasCartyte. London: Chap- 
man & Hall. 1945. 


CarLYLE on Cromwell! There was much of high pro- 
mise in that combination of names—and the heart of the 
literary world thrilled at the announcement that the life 
and character of the great English statesman and warrior 
were at length to be scanned and sifted by an intelligence 
in many respects kindred to his own. ‘That curiosity has 
now been sated by the appearance of the promised work, 
to the rapturous admiration of some, and deep disappoint- 
ment of others; for few works of late years have been 
issued from the press which have excited more conflicting 
and contradictory opinions, than the two bulky volumes, 
the caption to which heads this article. Under such cir- 
cumstances, we have felt it our duty, with a work of such 
importance, not to pronounce a rash or hasty judgment ; 
and have therefore devoted both time and labor to a thorough 
examination of its contents—have contrasted and collated 
its statements with those contained in the other biographies 
of Cromwell, and such other sources of reference, as the 
command of an extensive Library, (that of the So. Ca. 
College,) placed within our reach ; and thus prepared, pro- 
pose, in the present paper, to convey our frank and unbiassed 
opinion of this new contribution towards a more perfect 
portraiture, mental and moral, of the man Oliver Cromwell. 
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Most of the previous notices of this work have dwelt 
more upon the merits of the author than upon those of his 
subject. The hero has been, as it were, overshadowed by 
his biographer ; himself as daring a rebel to the constituted 
authorities of the literary world, as his prototype was of 
the political—having constituted himself, not without 
strenuous struggle and outcry, Lord Protector of the Realm 
ot English letters; though like all usurpers, destined 
to “wield a barren sceptre, no son of his succeeding.” We 
shall not imitate the example set us; our business here, is 
not with Mr. Carlyle’s literary merits, which have been too 
long and universally acknowledged, to need our mite of 
praise or censure ; but with his present book, professing to 
give the real character of Cromwell, as self-depicted in his 
letters and speeches, elucidated, (obscured would often be 
the better word) by the comments of Thomas Carlyle. 

A word or two, however, must be spoken, as to the style 
in which the book is written, before proceeding to its mat- 
ter. Asa whole, it certainly is not in the English idiom! 
for though strict grammatical propriety may not be violated ; 
yet, the words composing a sentence, are often so twisted 
and transposed, as desperately to puzzle the anxious reader 
as to the real meaning intended to be conveyed. Parts of 
the work, especially the descriptive, are couched in pure 
vigorous classic English, reminding us of the earlier fathers 
of English prose with their sustained and measured march 
of majestic speech ; other portions again, are imbued with 
the quaint rambling humor of Sterne; while many more 
possess the racy simplicity and biting sarcasm of Swift. 
Like a well-skilled musician, who is familiar with every key 
and string of his instrument, this mighty master of style 
runs through the entire gamut of the English tongue; and 
then, as though that instrument, vast and capacious as it is, 
were not ample enough, to convey all the thick coming 
thoughts and fancies thronging upon his brain— breaks out, 
for long consecutive pages, into a wild mystic jargon, which 
for want of a better word, we may term “Carlylism,” com- 
pounded indeed of English words, derived from the old 
Saxon stock,—yet unlike any other combination of them 
spoken or written by any other man, baffling the eager curi- 
osity of the most earnest reader, or giving him but one 
grain of wheat in many bushels of chaff, until, in despair, 
he exclaims of Carlyle, as Festus did of Paul, “too much 
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learning hath made thee mad!” There may be a method 
in this madness, but we confess we cannot discover it; if 
Mr. Carlyle were a mere literary charlatan, who sought to 
conceal his poverty of ideas, under the false glitter of 
sounding words; or did he entertain the same notion of 
language as the French moralist, who considered it given 
“for the concealment of thought,” we might fathom his 
intent ; but the original and masculine mould of his intel- 
lect forbids the first supposition ; while the earnest, truthful 
nature of the man—his grim scorn for “shams and formu- 
las” of all kinds, and affectations of every description, 
{except his own,) destroy the probability of the latter. It 
is only to be explained, as the struggling utterance of an 
intense and original thinker; more absorbed in his ideas 
than in the form of their expression, painfully striving to 
give utterance to that which is in him; whose peculiar 
habits of thought, tinctured by German neology, have 
unconsciously betrayed him into modes of expression, in- 
telligible to himself, but to none else beside. Such was also 
the case with Coleridge and Jeremy Bentham, from similar 
causes, who also suffered grievously in reputation and influ- 
ence from its effects; not to mention the friend and fellow- 
countryman of Mr. Carlyle, Edward Irving, who wrecked 
a magnificent intellect on the same fatal shoals, and perished, 
by that most tragic of all deaths, where the body survives 
the soul, a sad catastrophe, which has been most eloquently 
deplored by his gifted friend in one of his contributions to 
a journal of the day. But the “unknown tongues” of Ir- 
ving, could not have more mystified his hearers, than those 
of Mr. Carlyle, his readers, among the most earnest and 
admiring of whom we class ourselves. It is with pain that 
we speak thus plainly of one whom we admire for his hon- 
esty and his genius; and from whose writings we have 
drawn so much both of pleasure and of profit; but the 
greater his power, and the more widely-spread his influence, 
the more pernicious must his example be; since all may 
copy his defects, few, however remotely, imitate his excel- 
lencies ; and truth compels us to say, that a more formida- 
ble attack on the purity of the good old Saxon speech—the 
speech of Shakspeare, Bacon, Milton and Taylor—has not 
been made, since the days of Thomas Lylly and his Eu- 
phuists, than may be found in the “prose-run-mad” of Tho- 
mas Carlyle. He comes to us like the Gods of Olympus 
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appeared of old to Homer’s Heroes on the battle field, envel- 
oped in murky clouds; yet through the thick folds of sur- 
rounding darkness, break forth frequent flashes of lambent 
light, betraying the presence of the latent divinity. 

Pass we now from these general remarks on the peculiar- 
ities of the author, to the consideration of the particular 
work at present before us—The Letters and Speeches of 
Oliver Cromwell.” 

The plan adopted by the editor in the arrangement of his 
materials, is a very admirable one, and we shall follow it 
in throwing out our hasty and imperfect suggestions as to 
the value of these new contributions to the more thorough 
understanding of Oliver and the Puritan revolt. The in- 
troduction to the work, consisting of five chapters, in which 
are set forth the design of the author—his opinion of the 
other biographies and sources of information—events in the 
early stages of Oliver’s existence, and an introduction to 
the letters and speeches, will principally claim our atten- 
tion, as embodying the real scope and aim of the author’s 
labours, and the peculiar views which he strives with much 
earnestness and eloquence to enforce ;—views from which 
we most widely and emphatically dissent. The entire 
work is divided into ten books, each covering a certain pe- 
riod of time, and including the origins papers belonging 
to that era connected by a thread of narrative, or explana- 
tion, with sundry startling fire-rockets of metaphor or com- 
mentary, shooting up at intervals, to the bewilderment of 
the sober reader; the whole constituting a valuable addi- 
tion to our knowledge of the men and times of which it 
treats. 

The first chapter, “‘Anti-Dryasdust,” as he quaintly heads 
it, contains the germ of the author’s purpose in compiling 
the book ; but his ideas are conveyed in so peculiar a style, 
as to render it difficult precisely to understand them; ex- 
cept that he considers Puritanism to have been “a great he- 
roism, the last of all our heroisms ;” and Cromwell the true 
and perfect exponent of it—the great Puritan Revolt being 
in fact, nothing more than a “Cromwelliad ;” “and then far- 
ther it becomes apparent, altogether ae to the popular 
fancy, that this Oliver was not a man of falsehoods, but a 


man of truths: whose words do carry a meaning with them, 
and above all others of that time, are worth considering.” 
The same views were taken, as the basis of his Lecture 
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on Cromwell, in his “Heroes and Hero Worship,” as we 
now meet in a more expanded form in the two bulky vol- 
umes before us. 

His purpose can best be explained in his own words: 


“It is with other feelings than those of poor peddling dilettantism ; 
other aims than the writing of successful or unsuccessful publications, 
that an earnest man occupies himself in those dreary provinces of 
the dead and buried. The last glimpse of the Godlike vanishing 
from this England ; conviction and veracity giving place to hollow 
cant and formulism—antique “Reign of God” which all true men in 
their several dialects and modes have always striven for, giving 
place to the modern Reign of the No-God, whom men name Devil: 
this in its multitudinous meanings and results is a sight to create re- 
flections in the earnest man! One wishes there were an History of 
English Puritanism, the last of all our heroisms; but sees small pros- 
pect of such a thing at present. 

“Few nobler heroisms, at bottom perhaps no nobler heroism, ever 
transacted itself on this earth ; and it lies as good as lost to us, over- 
whelmed under such an avalanche of human stupidities as no hero- 
ism before ever did. Intrinsically and extrinsically it may be con- 
sidered inaccessible to these generations. Intrinsically, the spiritual 
purport of it has become inconceivable, incredible to the modern 
mind, Extrinsically, the documents and records of it, scattered 
waste as a shoreless chaos, are not legible. They lie there, printed, 
written, to the extent of tons, and square miles; as shot rubbish, un- 
edited, unsorted, not so much as indexed ; full of every conceivable 
confusion; yielding light to very few; yielding darkness of several 
sorts to very many. 

“There are from thirty to fifty thousand unread pamphlets of the 
civil war in the British Museum alone; huge piles of mouldering 
wreck, wherein perhaps, at the rate of one pennyweight per ton, lie 
things memorable. The Rushworths, Whitlocks, Nalsons, Thur- 
loes ; enormous folios, these and many others, they have been print- 
ed but never yet edited,—edited as you edit wagonloads of broken 
bricks and dry mortar, simply by tumbling up the wagon! Not one 
of those monstrous old volumes has so much as an available index.” 
This then is the elysium we English have provided for our heroes! 
The Rushworthian elysium! Dreariest continent of shot rubbish 
the world ever saw. There all vanquished, overwhelmed under such 
waste lumber mountains, the wreck and dead ashes of six unbeliev- 
ing generations, does the Age of Cromwell and his Puritans lie hid- 
den from us.” p. 4, London edition. 


Our readers may find this a hard nut to crack, yet it 
hides a kernel ; and still more significant of his real object 
is the extract we subjoin. 


“In addition to the sad state of our historical books, and what in- 
deed is fundamentally the cause and origin of that, our common 
spiritual notions, if any notion of our’s may still deserve to be called 
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spiritual, are fatal to a right understanding of that seventeenth cen- 
tury. The Christain doctrines which then dwelt alive in every heart, 
have now in a manner died out of all hearts—very mournful to be- 
hold ; and are not the guidance of this world any more. Nay worse 
still, the cant of them does yet dwell alive with us, little doubting 
that it is cant; in which fatal intermediate state, the eternal sacred- 
ness of this Universe itself, of this human life itself, has fallen dark 
to the most of us; and we think that too a cant and acreed. Here 
properly lies the grand unintelligibility of the seventeenth century 
orus. From this source has proceeded our mal-treatment of it, our 
mis-editings, mis-writings, and all the other avalanches of human 
stupidity, wherewith we have allowed it to be overwhelmed.” “It 
is very notable and leads to endless reflections how the Greeks had 
their fiving Iliad; where we have such a deadly indescribable Crom- 
welliad.” p. 10. 


These long extracts have been given, because embody- 
ing in such distinct form the real temper and spirit with 
which Mr. Carlyle has undertaken his task ; the spirit of a 
genuine “Old Mortality’—who would accomplish for the 
history of the grim old Puritan, the same service, as his 
prototype for the tomb-stones of the Covenanters ; and with 
as little prospect of ultimate utility ; in both instances, the 
injunction “requiescat in pace” had better been observed ; 
since they have dragged into, and exposed to the light of 
day, many facts, which for the fame of their heroes, had 
far better remained quietly entombed beneath the “shot 
rubbish of the Rushworthian Elysium,” and the moss 
grown tomb-stones of country church-yards. In another 
point of view, these extracts are also interesting, as adding 
a new chapter to “The Curiosities of Literature,” since they 
exhibit Mr. Carlyle, the speculative inquirer, whose daring 
boldness of thought and utterance was so uncommon as to 
subject him to the charge of Infidelity and Pantheism; sud- 
denly veering about and instituting himself the sworn cham- 
pion and defender of the straitest laced of all religious 
sects, and the special apologist for him, the “facile prin- 
ceps” of them all—who prefaced his own private concerns, 
the execution of his king, or the ruthless and unsparing 
massacre of every soldier of a hostile garrison, equally with 
prayer to his God; not the God of mercy, but of battles, 
whose gospel was to be promulgated by fire, slaughter, 
and the sword. For he evidently regards Cromwell, 
throughout his whole career, in the light, which he him- 
self desired to be viewed, viz: as a special instrument of 
the Divine will; and bitter is his wrath against all who 
have avowed or maintained a contrary opinion. 
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Common as it is, for biographers to contract an undue affec- 
tion even for the foibles of their subjects, we seldom have wit- 
nessed so blind and devoted a zeal as that manifested by 
Mr. Carlyle; a zeal which can and will see no evil in its 
idol, and shares in all his hatreds and his loves. 

This spirit is chiefly objectionable, because it gives dis- 
torted views of facts, and persons. In the present instance, 
in doing more than justice to Cromwell, rank injustice has 
been done to the band of great statesmen, by whom he 
was surrounded at the outset of his career, but who opposed 
and forsook him before its close; such men as Sidney, 
Vane, Ludlow, Harrison, Hutcheson, Bradshaw and Rich, 
“many of whom,” as the French critic Thierry eloquently 
remarks, “tenanted the prisons of Cromwell; those who 
survived the hardships of that imprisonment and not flee- 
ing their country, staining with their blood the scaffolds of 
Charles II.” 

In writing his Cromwelliad, Mr. Carlyle has, at the ex- 
pense of justice and impartiality, attempted to dwarf these 
patriots, that the figure of the great Puritan leader might 
loom out in still more gigantic proportions from the con- 
trast. That he was certainly the greatest of all the great 
men of that day; the “luna inter minores ignes” cannot 
be denied; he proved it by singly fronting and beating 
down the whole combined opposition organized against 
him. Yet was it no war of Pygmies, but the Titans strug- 
gling against Jove, and if their efforts were frustrated, the 
more imperious their claims for justice at the hands of pos- 
terity, since their sole rewards, in their own day, were 
defeat and exile, or a bloody death on the scaffold. 

Mr. Carlyle does not, in this book, directly impugn either 
their characters or their motives, but treats them witha 
sort of scornful pity, as “very correct constitutional men, 
but of rather light fibre ;” a judgment which he will find it 
hard to get many students of that period to concur in. 
And in direct opposition to the judgment of the learned 
Warburton, who pronounces them to have been “a set of 
the greatest geniuses for government that the world ever 
saw embarked together in the common cause.” We 
will probably again recur to this subject, when we come to 
consider the real cause of the schism between the Protector 
and his early friends. 

The chapter devoted to an examination into the Biogra- 
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phies of Oliver, is very characteristic; in it Mr. Carlyle 
delivers his opinion of all the previous authorities, with an 
air of lofty self-complacency, which in a less distinguished 
writer would be ludicrous, and which even in his own case, 
we regard as in bad taste. Pity for the errors or defects of 
others, he has none ; and but little toleration for any differ- 
ences of opinion with hisown. ‘The Priest and Barber in 
Don Quixotte did not more summarily pass judgment on 
the romances contained in the library of the Knight, than 
does our author on the works of his predecessors ; nor did 
they, more unscrupulously, appropriate any that happened to 
touch their fancy, than does he, the materials of the 
very books to which he applies the following sweeping 
strictures : 

“To dwell on or criticise the particular Biographies of Cromwell 
after what was so emphatically said above on the genera! subjects, 
would profit us but little. Criticism of these poor books cannot 
express itself except in language that is painful. They far surpass 
in stupidity, all the celebrations any hero ever had in this world 
before. They are in fact worthy of oblivion—of charitable christian 
burial. The vituperative are many; but the origin of them all, the 
chief fountain indeed of all the foolish lies that have circulated about 
Oliver since, is the mournful brown little book called ‘Flagellum, or 
The Life and Death of the Late Usurper, by James Heath.’ 

Heath’s poor, little. brown, lying Flagellum, is described by one of 
the moderns, as a ‘Flagitium,’ and Heath himself is called ‘Carrion 
Heath,’ a blasphemous dullard—who has in fact no soul except what 
saves him the expense of salt—who in fact is carrion and not hu- 
manity ?” p. 23. 

This unsavoury appellation he applies to Heath through- 
out the book, and certainly some of the extracts justify 
severe treatment ; this little book,is one of the few alluded 
to, which after diligent search, we have been unable to find. 

Of “Noble’s House of Cromwell,” which is really the 
source from whence he has derived most of the incidents 
relating to the early life of Cromwell, he speaks in the most 
contemptuous terms; alluding to its author as a man of 
extreme imbecility—his judgment for the most part seeming 
to be dead asleep; and indeed, worth little when widest 
awake.” Yet this “poor Noble,” as he habitually calls him, 
has furnished him with some of his most valuable material. 

Ludlow, whose Memoirs he constantly refers to, is always 
“the solid, wooden-headed man.” Whitlocke is “dull, 
pedantic Bulstrode.” Thurloe’s State papers, Milton’s, 
Clarendon’s, Ormond’s, Sidney’s, etc., are dismissed with 
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the brief comment that “they are old and very watery.” 
“New and still waterier are Vaughan’s Protectorate, and 
others not even worth naming here.” He frequently alludes 
to “Rushforth’s huge rag-fair of a book.” The distinguished 
French biographers of Cromwell, MM. Villemain and 
Guizot, he very summarily disposes of in a short note, 
the former contemptuously, the latter with a sparing modi- 
cum of praise ; but Villemain is not the apologist of Crom- 
well, nor is Guizot, and therefore could not much please 
one who was; both works, we think, characterized by 
much ability and research. Guizot’s is much the more 
elaborate of the two. 

The only biography that he does heartily commend, is 
that of Mr, Forster, in the Statesmen of the English Com- 
monwealth ; a series which we are happy to learn are about 
to be re-published in this country, replete with valua- 
ble information, conveyed in a strong manly style, and 
which will form an excellent antidote to the false impres- 
sions, conveyed by Mr. Carlyle, in relation to the worthies 
of whom they treat. Of the Life of Cromwell in this 
series, Mr. Carlyle observes: 


“As a crown to all the modern biographies, let us note Mr. Fors- 
ter’s late one ; full of interesting srigaal eanatete and indications of 
what is notablest in the old books, set forth with real merit, with 
energy in abundance and superabundance, amounting in result, to 
a decided tearing up of all the old hypotheses on the subject, and an 
opening of the general mind for new.” 


Yet he neutralizes this praise in the very next sentence, 
by saying that 

“Of Cromwell’s actual biography from these and from all books 
and sources, there is extremely little to be known. It is from his 
own words, as I have ventured to believe ; from his own letters and 


speeches, well read, that the world may first obtain some dim glimpse 
of the actual Cromwell and see him darkly face to face.” 


We differ from this opinion, and will state the reason 
why we consider Mr. Forster’s plan and his book, as better 
and more reliable as a source of correct information than 
Mr. Carlyle’s, though there can be no comparison between 
the ability, learning and genius of the two authors. Our 
objection to this plan of self-delineation through letters and 
speeches only, is based upon the very obvious reason, that 
it is entirely an ez-parte mode of proceeding, and calcu- 
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lated to give a distorted view of the facts. It isa maxim, 
as old as the science of law, that no man should be regard- 
ed as a competent witness in his own case, even to establish 
new facts, far less to disprove those already established by 
other testimony; and the rule has its foundation deep in 
the principles of human nature. 

Many a man, like honest Dogberry, has insisted upon 
“being written down an ass,” through gross vanity and 
blind self-conceit ; but no one, to our knowledge, (Jean Jac- 
ques Rousseau excepted,) has ever voluntarily written him- 
self down a knave; your very rogue Vidocgq, set (on the 
faith of the old adage) to catch other rogues, in writing his 
own memoirs, makes himself out a very honest thief indeed ; 
and each “cut-purse of the empire,” like Louis XIV., makes 
the public weal his excuse for plundering his people ; and 
like Clive, when reproached for his: plunder, swears that he 
“stands amazed at his own moderation.” 

There is an instinctive impulse in the breast of every 
man, however callous, urging him to put the best construc- 
tion upon his own motives and acts even to himself, and 
far more forcibly to others. Well did the mighty master of 
the human heart express this feeling in those pregnant 
words which he puts in the mouth of the rude soldier— 


“Good name, my lord! in man or woman, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls.” 


Apart from any deliberate intention to deceive, therefore, 
self-love makes us bad authority in matters where our own 
interests are concerned. If Mr. *Carlyle’s object were, to 
write an apology for Cromwell, his plan would be an admi- 
rable one; if a biography, the worst possible. No wonder 
then that taking Oliver’s own letters as the basis—the Pro- 
crustean bed of his facts—he finds it often impossible to re- 
concile them to his pre-conceived notions, and complains of 
the other biographies as “a jumble of confusions ;” for 
Oliver is no Ariadne, and the thread he gives leads into the 
labyrinth not out of it, and leaves the bewildered adventu- 
rer groping in darkness there. 

Let any one subject this matter to the simple test of his 
own experience ; let him turn to his own letters or those of 
his friends, and observe how much vagueness of statement 
and of incident they exhibit ; how much has necessarily 
to be suppressed or softened down to meet the peculiar pre- 
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judices or circumstances of the person to whom they are 
addressed, and he will readily admit what unsafe guides 
they would be to a correct appreciation of his own true 
character and motives. 

If these difficulties lie in the way of a private individual, 
how much more forcibly must they apply to the case of a 
public man like Cromwell, whose letters and speeches were, 
at the time, mostly intended as vindications of his own 
course and character, against the aspersions of bitter and 
active political adversaries. 

Much of personal character must, no doubt, be unconsci- 
ously exhibited in the private correspondence of every man ; 
peculiarities of thought and “ones will be betrayed in his 
hurried letters to friends, when off his guard—and viewed 
in this light, they therefore may be regarded as valuable 
aids towards the knowledge of private character. What 
we insist upon is, that they should only pass for what they 
are actually worth; not be set up as irrefragable evidences 
of facts, which no man, under peril of being termed “a 
flunkey,” “a wooden-head,” “a scandalous dullard,” or some 
other such Carlylean compliment, may venture to gainsay ! 
Taken with these reservations, Mr. Carlyle has performed a 
great and acceptable service to English biography, in col- 
lecting and modernizing these letters and speeches ; hitherto 
attainable only in their antiquated form and spelling, in old 
collections, or in detached fragments in Noble and Forster ; 
through which, as “through a glass darkly,” we may dis- 
cover adim outline of the real features of the grim old 
Protector, who if he wrote no clerkly hand, has yet “made 
his maik” on the English constitution, legible to this very 
day. 

Until a very recent period it has been the fate of Crom- 
well to suffer from the same cause complained of by the 
lion in the fable; his picture has been drawn by his ene- 
mies—his friends were men to whom (with the single ex- 
ception of Milton,) the sword was more familiar than the 
pen ; and the indignities offered to his mortal remains, by 
the jackalls of the royal party, who dug up his corpse and 
hung it upon a _— ; were only paralleled by those sub- 
sequently heaped upon his memory by the literary panders 
to the imbecile Stuarts, who crawled into his vacant seat. 
Nor was it from this source only that he suffered. In pursu- 
ing the decided and arbitrary course, which gave quiet to 
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England, by concentrating in his own hands all the real 
power of the State, he raised up from all sides a host of 
enemies. The adherents of Charles could never forgive 
him the severed head of their “martyred sovereign ;” the 
stern republicans, such as Vane, Ludlow and Harrison, re- 
garded him as a traitor to “the cause,” in assuming, if not 
in name, at least in deed, the privileges and powers of roy- 
alty; and after several futile attempts to shake his influ- 
ence, sullenly withdrew their countenance and presence 
from him—after several of their faction had perished in the 
struggle. 

The fifth monarchy men, wild religious enthusiasts, with 
Harrison at their head, scorned him, as a “man fallen from 
grace.” ‘The army alone remained faithful to him. Itand 
his own dauntless soul, were the only friends left him in 
the latter days of his lofty but isolated power. 

But all those who vainly chafed and struggled against his 
iron bit; all who cowered before the lion port and regal 
will of the living Protector, avenged their long and galling 
slavery when death had set its seal upon his ambition an 
his power. The restoration, that feast to which the foul 
moral harpies came flocking in, to the exclusion of all purer 
and nobler guests, opened wide the flood-gates of calumny, 
which poured a filthy and blackening stream over the 
memory of him, whose very name, while living, had been 
a protection to his countrymen in any foreign land. 

It was to be expected, for it was in the base nature of 
every ass of that day, to spurn with irreverent heels the re- 
mains of the dead lion; but others, whose intellects and 
culture would have led us to hope better things, joined in 
the exultant braying of this rabble rout; some from base 
and others from generous impulses. From the tuneful 
numbers of Waller, which still survive, as proofs alike of 
his poetic genius and moral baseness, to the stately and 
court-like prose of the great history in which Lord Claren- 
don avenged upon the “great rebel,” the exile and hoarded 
bitterness of years ;—from the memoirs of his own repub- 
lican brethren, who held him an apostate from their com- 
mon cause, down to their labored eulogy of the Stuarts, 
where he lies smothered beneath the flowers of Hume’s 
honeyed but poisonous words ;—from monarchist and re- 
publican alike, who have treated of that period, equally un- 
just has been the measure meted out to him; until within 
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the last few years, the current of public opinion has turned, 
set in the opposite direction, and now in this latest con- 
tribution, with the headlong impetuosity of a wintry flood, 
threatens to sweep away in its course all the old historic 
land-marks which would check its freer flow. 

One of the first historians who did treat Cromwell with 
any thing like fairness, was Mr. Hallam, whom, a sagacious 
critic, (to his own satisfaction if to no one else’s,) has re- 
cently proved to be no scholar, on the authority of a note 
of Lord Byron’s, attached to his “English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers ;” and the non-user of certain authorities, with 
whose crabbed names the reviewer seems perfectly familiar. 
The rest of the learned world we believe, however, have 
given Mr. Hallam some credit for learning and diligence, 
and he certainly has done justice to Oliver in his “Consti- 
tutional History,” where with the calm judicial impartiality 
for which he is noted, he sets forth both the good and evil 
influences of the Protectorate on the English Constitution, 
by the reforms effected or retarded by it. 

We would earnestly recommend to all students of this 
period, to study carefully those chapters of Hallam in which 
will be found aclear and concise summary of the political 
bearing of the “Great Rebellion,” though from the plan of 
the work the details must be sought elsewhere. 

M. Guizot, in his History of the English Revolution, has 
availed himself of the labors of Mr. Hallam, and of much 
from other sources; in his work also, Cromwell meets with 
even-handed justice. 

Forster’s Life is the most impartial of all, and should be 
read simultaneously with thatof Mr. Carlyle. He partially 
adopts the “fanatic hypocrite” opinion of Hume, though 
with important modifications, often manifesting flat incred- 
ulity at it; while Mr. Carlyle, like “vaulting ambition, over- 
leaps himself and falls on tother side ;” in his eyes, Crom- 
well is king, “and can do no wrong.” 

The “juste milieu” in matters of character as well as in 
those of action, is, we believe, always the wisest policy to 
adopt. Our own opinion is midway between the two ex- 
tremes, in this matter of Cromwell. We consider him 
neither as entirely a sinner nor a saint; neither regard him 
as a “fanatic hypocrite” with Hume, nor as a “God-inspired 
man,” with Carlyle; but asa great strong-headed, strong- 
hearted man, whose good qualities are far more than a coun- 
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terpoise for his bad ones—the greatest king Great Britain 
ever had, though she has not deemed his effigy worthy of 
a place beside that of the bruta! Henry, the bestial Charles, 
or the profligate George,—company, we imagine, that 
Cromwell would have cared not much to keep,—in the 
Pantheon of her new Parliament House ; so little liberality 
of feeling is yet to be found among her hereditary legislators 
and Jand-holders. 

The inquiry into the Cromwell kindred, which occupies 
some space in this book, is of very little interest to us in 
this Republican country, where a man’s merits are estimated 
by his own acts, and not by those of his remote ancestors. 
The sentiment, so boldly expressed by the English poet 
Tennyson, has become the practical rule of life in this 
our Western World: 

“However it be, it seems to me, 
’Tis only noble to be good ; 


Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 


For though some few in our “fashionable world,” may 
ape the arrogant absurdities of a foreign aristocracy. and 
purse-proud parvenues parade their liveried Jackies and 
coats of arms; yet it excites only a feeling of quiet scorn 
in the hearts of those, who really sway the destinies of 
this Republic; the men, who by the exercise of their in- 
tellects, have won the confidence and admiration of the 
people; men who, like Henry Clay, have made a new 
name famous; not tarnished one already so. We leave to 
the hoary decrepitude of worn-out monarchies, the boast of 
a reflected renown caught from the past; the light that 
illumines our path. streams on before, to herald us to a 
glorious future—and progress is our watchword. 

It may be interesting however, to such as believe in the 
hereditary transmission of qualities in certain families, to 
know, that although the immediate progenitors of Oliver 
were persons in contracted circumstances, and humble so- 
cial position ; yet the family “had been noble in another 
day.” Noble has satisfactorily proved, that it was not dis- 
tantly connected with royalty, and that Charles and Crom- 
well were themselves of kin. Itis very certain, that among 
his ancestors, was the celebrated Cromwell, who rose into 
power on the fall of Cardinal Woolsey ; and also Richard 
“who tourneyed successfully before King Harry, who loved 
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a man, and quickened the death-agonies of monasteries— 
growing fat on their spoil ;” thence called the “malleus 
monachorum ;” “mauler of monasteries,” as the quaint old 
Fuller terms him. 

From these records we also learn, that the family name 
was originally Williams, changed into that of Cromwell in 
early centuries—that John Hampden was a cousin of Oli- 
ver’s, and Oliver St. John, the shipmoney lawyer, a near 
connection ; these facts will suffice us as to the Cromwell 
kindred, for the present. 

As none of the early letters of Cromwell are extant, pre- 
vious to the first letter in this collection, which bears date 
in 1635-36, when Cromwell was 37 years old ; Mr. Carlyle 
has thought it advisable, to prefix a sketch of one hundred 
pages, containing a brief statement of the events in Oliver’s 
biography previous to that period ; embracing such particu- 
lars of his earlier history, as he has been able to gleam 
from previous biographies, and scattered records; but as 
the authorities are very contradictory on these points, he 
has exercised a large discretion, in the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of various incidents; more with reference to the fact, 
of their sustaining or opposing his own peculiar theory, 
than with a strict regard to the weight of testimony going 
to establish them. 

It is a fact, important to be borne in mind by the student 
of this period, that New Year’s day was the 25th March, 
(“old style”) in England until the year 1752. In Scot- 
land, the year has begun with January since 1600. In all 
Catholic countries the style had been altered in 1582: 
a matter that few persons have taken notice of, and a proli- 
fic source of variations, and contradictions as to the precise 
era of certain events; “in consequence of which, we have 
Oxford Carriers dying in January, or the first half of 
March, and to our great amazement going on to forward 
butter-boxes in the May following—and similar miracles 
not a few occurring.” Where two figures are introduced, 
the last one is the modern year. With this preliminary 
caution, we will now proceed, briefly to skim over some 
few incidents in the early life of Oliver. 

There never was a truer saying, than the trite one, that 
“the child is father to the man,” the germs of thought and 
feeling all lying latent there, waiting but the vivifying 
warmth of circumstances to burst out into full maturity ; and 
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a key to many of the hidden traits of character in after life 
may be acquired, by tracing back the character to the frank 
and fearless period of boyhood, before the mask ot worldly 
prudence or propriety has concealed the real features, from 
the prying eye of the public. 

Mr. Carlyle, apparently sets but little store by these 
sources of information ; of Oliver in long-clothes he gives 
us not even a glimpse; nor does he dwell long upon his 
school-days; disposing of all the anecdotes of his boyhood, 
fished up with infinite labor, by Noble and others, from 
local traditions, and cotemporary records, in the following 
briefly contemptuous terms : 

“Oliver’s biographers, or rather Carrion Heath from whom the 
others have copied, introduce various tales into these early years of 
Oliver; of his being run away with by an ape; of his seeing pro- 
phetic spectres ; of his robbing orchards and fighting tyrannously 
with boys; of his acting in school plays; all of which, grounded on 
human stupidity, and Carrion Heath alone, begs us to give it Chris- 
tian burial once for all.” 


The Grand Turk could not, more summarily, bundle a 
batch of faithless fair ones into sacks, and thence into the 
Bosphorus, as food for fishes ; than does our author dispose 
of these time-honored legends; in which the people of 
Huntingdon, Oliver's birth and early dwelling-place, repose 
the most implicit confidence. For these tales do not rest 
on the authority of Heath alone; the story of the ape is 
from Dr. Lort’s MSS., as quoted in Noble, and is not im- 
possible, though improbable ; that of the vision, was ad- 
mitted by Mr. Carlyle himself in a previous work, to be 
true, for it is as well established as any ghost story on re- 
cord. It is too characteristic to be omitted; and tends to 
show the early bias of his mind. He had laid himself down 
one day, fatigued with his boyish sports, when the curtains 
of his bed were suddenly withdrawn, and the figure of a 
gigantic woman appeared before him, and told him that 
he should be, before his death, the greatest man in Eng- 
land; in his after days of power, when he was urged to 
take the title of king, he is said to have recalled to his 
mind the fact, that the figure had not used the word king, 
and he refused. The fact is mentioned by the grave his- 
torian, Clarendon, “as generally spoken of, even from the 
beginning of the troubles, and when he was not in a pos- 
ture, that promised such exaltation.” 
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This dream, for such it undoubtedly must have been, 
may probably have had great influence in shaping the after 
career of Cromwell, and is in accordance with his excitable 
aspiring nature. The process, by which aspiration is'hard- 
ened into resolve, so powerfully drawn by the great wizard 
in the character of Macbeth, may serve to show us, how 
often prophecies may work their own fulfilment. In the 
case of Cromwell, dormant for years, the latent spark blazed 
up into a fierce flame, when fanned by the breath of circum- 
stance ; and the early vision, like a spectral hand, beckoned 
him onward, step by step, until he stood confessed the great- 
est man in England. Another incident ot his boyhood too, 
was equally ominous of the future, though it is not dwelt 
upon by Mr. Carlyle. It is given by Noble, as the substance 
of a tradition at Huntingdon, that during one of the royal 
progresses through the kingdom, the royal train stopped at 
Hinchin brook, the seat of Cromwell’s uncle; and that 
young Oliver, then and there made the royal blood stream 
from the princely nose of Charles, then a little shambling 
child; “this was looked upon as a bad presage for that king, 
when the civil wars commenced,” says Clarendon. 

On the period of his boyhood Mr. Carlyle does not dwell; 
but the learned Dr. Bates, who attended him in his last ill- 
ness, has given his authority to some of the wild and way- 
ward freaks of his boyish years ; one instance especially of 

caring rudeness, in which he incurred the serious displeasure 
of his uncle, by an act of gross buffoonery ; a taste for 
which, clung to him in the later days of his life, and often 
interrupted his most serious consultations with his friends, 

When within two days of his 17th year, he was admitted 
as fellow-commoner of Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge ; 
entered on the record, 23d April, 1616; beneath w hich, 
some patriotic individual of later date, has inserted an abu- 
sive sentence in bad Latin and worse taste. Mr. Carlyle 
notes a curious coincidence; on that very day Shakspeare 
died; as his stone monument at Stratford on Avon testifies. 
“Oliver’s father saw Oliver write in the album at Cam- 
bridge; at Stratford, Shakspeare’s Ann Hathaway was 
weeping over his bed ;” and he corrects the mistake of Cheva- 
lier Florian, who had made the day of Cervantes’ death at 
Madrid, correspond with that of Shakspeare’s ; forgetful of 
the difference of “old style.” Cervantes died ten days before 
Shakspeare ; these facts are of interest to all, who do not 
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study history as a mere chronological table. The only 
inkling into the college life of that period, which our author 
gives, Is an extract from a letter, written by Wentworth’s 
son George (a college mate of Oliver's) to his mother; in 
which he informs her, “if the green table cloth be too little, 
i will makea pairof warm stockings of it ;” going to prove 
how little of dandyism was then prevalent in. Colleges. 
Forster on the authority of Sir Wm. Dugdale, declares, that 
Oliver was rather riotous in his collegiate c career; and “had 
the name of Roysterer among most that knew him.” And 
Forster adds, “that there is no reason to question the irregu- 
larities themselves, which are such, as thousands before and 
since have committed, whom obscurity in after life has dis- 
missed to a happy oblivion.” 

It is very certain however, that he did not entirely throw 
away his advantages ; for he possessed a good knowledge 
of Latin, the court-language of that day, as French is now ; 
impressed favorably the most learned of the foreign am- 
bassadors, sent tohim during his protectorate; was master 
of a noble library, as the learned Dr. Manton testifies ; and 
received the lofty praise of Milton, who stooped to flatter 
no man unworthily ; and who declares him to have been “not 
an ill-scholar, though” as he adds in his own matchless 
style, “it did not become that hand to wax soft in literary 
ease, which was to be inured to the use of arms, and hard- 
ened with asperity ; that right hand to be wrapt in down 
among the nocturnal birds of Athens, by which thunder- 
bolts were soon after to be hurled among the eagles which 
emulate the sun ?” 

His respect too, for the seats of learning, lasted with his 
life; for an order of his, dated Ist July, 1652, has been 
preserved; in which he forbids any of his officers, from 
quartering themselves or soldiers, in any of the colleges of 
Cambridge University, or offering any injury or violence to 
any of the students or members of it, at their peril. 

‘These things go to show a proper respect for, and appre- 
ciation of the. dignity of learning ; rare in those days, and 
indicative of a much higher degree of mental culture, than 
Cromwell has usually r received credit for; men always 
depreciate that, of which they are ignorant, and the intole- 
rance of ignorance, is almost equal to that of religious 
fanaticism. 


The death of his father in 1617. withdrew him from 
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College; his mother being left in straitened circumstances, 
with the charge of a large family weighing heavily upon 
her ; six daughters and an only son. 

The cotemporary accounts of Dugdale, Anthony Wood 
and others, declare that he was entered as a member of 
Lincoln’s Inn for the study of the common law, but he fell 
into habits of debauchery and dissolute recklessness ; and 
returned to Huntingdon, a finished London rake. 

This account, is admitted to be probably true, by Mr. 
Forster ; but indignantly scouted at by Mr. Carlyle, with 
bitter objurgation of “Carrion Heath,” as its putative author. 
Poor Heath has sins of his own enough to father; he should 
not be made responsible for those of others, who all unite 
in saying, that Oliver certainly was, what we would now 
term, “rather a wild young man.” Confirmation of this is 
afforded by his own admissions, in a letter to his “beloved 
cousin, Mrs. St. John,” dated Ely, 13th Oct., 1638, in which, 
he says: “You know what my manner of life hath been. 
Oh! I lived in and loved darkness, and hated light ; I was 
a chief, the chief of sinners. This is true, I hated godli- 
ness, yet God had mercy on me.” Now this is either a 
piece of cant, or an admission of former improprieties ; the 
Rev. Mark Noble, for expressing the latter opinion, is termed 
by Mr. Carlyle, among other pleasing epithets, “a Reverend, 
irreverent ape by the “Dead Sea.” Such tolerance has he 
for difference of opinion. 

In October, 1618, Sir Walter Raleigh was beheaded in 
Old Palace Yard; all London looking on. Among them, Mr. 
Carlyle imagines Oliver Cromwell ; then reading law at 
Lincoln’s Inn. His description of Raleigh’s execution is 
graphic in the extreme, and brings the scene almost visibly 
before our eyes, by its powerful word- painting. We regret 
that we have not space to extract it; but refer our readers 
to it, as amost striking and impressive narration of a tragedy 
of real life, more moving even than the imaginary ones of 
his great cotemporary. The next scene in which Oliver 
becomes visible, is an equally solemn one though not quite 
as tragic. He has been for some time a visitor at the 
house of Sir James Bourchier, a man of some opulence, 
and with daughters too; “among the latter, a daughter Eliza- 
beth, not without charms for the youthful heart ,” also pos- 
sessed of “landed property near Felsted in Essex.” Crom- 
well married her in August, 1620, when he was twenty-one 
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years and four months old ; carried her home to his mother’s 
house in Huntingdon ; renounced and abandoned all his 
youthful follies, and lived for ten years succeeding, the life 
of a quiet, orderly, respectable farmer; became religious ; 
returned some money he had formerly won at gambling; 

and seemed destined to pass his life in quiet industry and 
obscurity. 

But though apparently contented with the contracted 
sphere in which he moved, he could not in reality “tame 
his nature down” to rest in it; his soul was fashioned on 
too grand a scale, to dwarf itself to the measure of a = 
Country Squire—oracular on the crops, and terrible a 
Quarter Sessions—but fretted and irritated its ssaabillah 
almost to the vergeof madness. With all of domestic hap- 
piness around him that a man could covet; a mother anda 
wife, both women of the highest qualities of heart and head, 
who were devoted to him; commanding the respect and 
love of all his neighbors, who looked up to him as a supe- 
rior; his pecuniary affairs in a thriving condition ; and 
blessed with a constitution whose iron texture resisted alike 
exposure and disease, Oliver Cromwell was a wretched 
man; a prey to nervous fancies, black hypochondria, and 
almost to madness. Dr. Simcott, his physician, told Sir 
Philip Warwick, that he “had often been called up to him at 
midnight, upon a strong phansy which made him believe he 
was then dying”—that “he was troubled afterwards with a 
strange phansy that the cross of Huntingdon steeple was 
about to fall on him.” Starting from his bed at dead of 
night, with fits of painful watching—and then bursting 
out into wild fantastic shapes of merriment; and as sud- 
denly plunged into the depths of gloom—such was the 
condition of Cromwell in those years of prosperity, and 
seeming quiet enjoyment: the sword wearing away the 
scabbard—the restless mind preying upon the body ; “cor 
suum edens.” 

“All great souls,” says Mr. Carlyle, “are apt to have their hypo- 
chondrias. Let Oliver take comfortin his sorrows and melancholies: 
the quantity of sorrow he has, does it not mean the quantity of sym- 
pathy he has; the quantity of faculty and victory he yet shall have ? 
Our sorrow ‘is the inverted image of our nobleness,’ the depth of 
yur despair measures, what capability and height of claim, we have 
to hope.” 


This 1s eloquently expressed, yet we think it hides a fal- 
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lacy ; it would convert into a merit, the weaknesses of great 
men, and urge us to their imitation; the sun shines none 
the less brightly for the dark spots encrusted on it; yet he 
surely would not be wise who would commend them as 
beauties. The “mens sana in corpore sano,” is, after all, the 
best description of a great man—soundness of mind and 
body—both acting freely in concert., Cromwell’s greatness 
was lessened because of the want of their harmonious 
action. In spite of the authority of his biographer we 
must think, that these “phansies” sprung, not from his 
greatness, but from his weakness ; the weakness of a pow- 
erful mind it is true, but one, which could not, in calm self- 
confidence, be content to await the slow fulfilment of the high 
hopes it cherished. Cromwell’s malady arose not from the 
“quantity of sympathy” that was in him, but of selfishness ; 
the born-king panted to assume the insignia of the power 
which he felt he was created to wield. In these sore straits, 
he became violently religious; we can use no other word, for 
he did not embrace religion calmly and deliberately, nor 
evince it in his life, more than in his outward manifestations 
of it, but entered into it as an excitement; his house became 
the refuge of all the non-conformist ministers, or of all who 
were persecuted for their extreme opinions—and he openly 
encouraged them to opposition, plead their suits, prayed 
with them, consorted only with the strictest of the Puritan 
clergy, and by his energy and fiery zeal, became the acknow- 
ledged head of that party in his own section of country. 
His influence, by these means, became so great, that he was 
chosen as member for Huntingdon, and made his first ap- 
pearance at Westminster in that capacity, “on Monday the 
27th of March, 1627-28.” This was the third Parliament 
of Charles, by much the most notable of all Parliaments, 
till Charles’ Long Parliament met, which proved his 
last. Its session was continued nearly a year; “it framed 
the celebrated petition of right, and set London all astir 
with bells and bonfires at the passage thereof,” and is de- 
clared to be “a most brave and noble Parliament.” 

Great men were among its members ; many whose names 
already were household words to the ear of England; 
Wentworth, Hampden, Pym, Holles, Selden ; men who had 
been in former parliaments and were widely known. Oliver 
Cromwell, subsequently to be far more widely known, sat 
there as a new member, of but little note. They passed a re- 
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monstrance against Buckingham, and the petition of right, 
which pleased the people too much to please the king ; who 
prorogued the parliament from June to the ensuing January. 
Cromwell went quietly home, to attend to his farm ; but as 
we may well imagine, with many new thoughts and “phan- 
sies” fermenting in his brain; the war horse had heard the 
sound of the trumpet, and his soul panted for it once more. 
Whocan gather the thoughts of that solemn scheming man ! 
who must, with his rare sagacity, have foreseen the terrible 
storm, that black and threatening, lowered over the devoted 
head of Charles ; and who mused at solemn midnight, over 
the wild vision of his boyhood, predicting his future emi- 
nence. It was in these years, that the hypochondria gathered 
darker around him; and his fanaticism became more intense. 

The murder of the Duke of Buckingham by Felton, a 
very important incident, in precipitating matters between 
Charles and his parliament, took place in August, 1628; and 
is powerfully described,—bringing the scene almost before 
the very eyes of the reader; as a specimen of Mr. Carlyle’s 
ne power, we cannot refrain from extracting a portion 
of it here. 


“One day in the latter end of August, John Felton, a short, swat 
Suffolk gentleman, of military air; in fact a retired Lieutenant, of 
grave serious disposition ; went out to walk in the eastern parts of 
London. Walking on Tower hill, full of black reflections on his own 
condition, and the condition of England,—and a Duke of Buckingham 
holding ali England down in the jaws of ruin and disgrace—John 
Felton, saw in an evil hour, on some cutler’s stall there, a broad 
sharp hunting-knife, price one shilling. John Felton with a wild flash 
in the dark heart of him, bought the said knife ; rode down to Ports- 
mouth with it, where the great Duke then was; struck the said knife 
with one fell plunge, into the great Duke’s heart. This was on Sat- 
urday, the 23d of August, of this same year. Felton was tried; said 
that his wild flashing inspiration had been not of God but of Satan. 
It is known he repented ; when the death-sentence was passed on him, 
he stretched out his right hand, craved that this too, as some small 
expiation, might first be stricken off; which was denied him as against 
law. He died at Tyburn. His body was hung in chains at Ports- 
mouth.” 


This description, “rammed with life” (as Ben Jonson has 
it,) is stamped with that characteristic, belonging only to 
the highest order of genius; the power of projecting itself 
into the very heart of the thing described ; giving it all the 
vivid force of the relation of an eye-witness. Hard mea- 
sure has been dealt to Felton, living and dead. He was only 
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the Pioneer of the Regicides; a kind of bastard Brutus, 
who sought by an act of wild justice to free his country 
of aty rant ; and who did it, paying the price of his own 
head as a forfeit. His body hung in chains at 'T'yburn ; it is 
time his memory should be freed from similar obloquy ; for 
if tyranny has reared its head so high, as to trample down 
and scorn the arm of law; the only resource left, is in the 
strong and stalwart arm of some patriot, who like Felton, 
deems it a service to his country to free her at the cost of his 
own life and reputation. It was a murder—but the guilt of 
an action, often depends as much upon the motive of him 
who commits it, as upon the mere act itself, since men 
may even perform meritorious actions from unworthy mo- 
tives. In act John Felton was a murderer; in design a 
patriot. 

The Parliament of 1629 that followed, “proved very brief, 
energetic and extraordinary,” being occupied in quarrels with 
the King about levying * ‘tonnage and poundage” (custom- 
house duties) without the conse nt of Parliament ; also diffi- 
culties about religious matters. ‘The House resolving itself 
into a “grand committee of religion,” it was before this com- 
mittee, that Mr. Cromwell, member for Huntingdon, “stood 
up and made his first speech, on the 11th day of February, 
1629, a fragment of which has found its way into history.’ 
v his fragment is simply to the effect, that “Dr. Alablaster had 
preached flat popery at St. Paui’s Cross; and Dr. Neile had 
commanded him that he should preach nothing to the con- 
trary, etc. If these are the steps to church preferment, 
what are we to expect ?” 

This Parliament broke up in confusion, dissolved by 
proclamation from the King ; and none other met for eieven 
years. Cromwell’s share in this Parliament was of the 
smallest ; nothing is recorded of him, but this side blast 
against the “flat popery preached by Alablaster at St. Paul’s 
Cross.” We hear nothing of him again, until 1631, when 
he sold his Huntingdon property, and removed to St. Ives, 
where for the next five years he attended closely to a graz- 
ing farm which he rented there. 

Attorney General Noy, in or about this time, “was tor- 
menting mankind very much about soap; he tore them up 
irresistibly ; reduced them to total ruin. Good soap became 
unattainable ;” but this disturbed not the grim repose of 
Cromwell. Royal progresses passed by his farm, doubtless 
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disturbing the cattle, but not their master, who gave them 
no heed. Wm. Prynne, for the first time has his ears cropt 
off in the pillory ; a needless labor, as it afterwards proved, 
to have them sewed on again, for they were subsequently 
and finally cut off about four years after, for a seditious 
libel against Laud. Still Oliver, sternly observant, holds his 
peace. In 1634, came out the celebrated ship-money writ, 
framed by Noy, who “had been a patriot in Parliament until 
they made him Attorney General and enlightened his eyes.” 
He is principally known to young students of law in our days, 
as the author of a very prosy book of Legal Maxims, to be 
found in the libraries of old common lawyers. In his own 
day he was much better known as a pliable and convenient 
political tool. He fabricated this writ, which was the origin 
of the troubles which finally cost his King his head and 
throne ; for though Mr. Carlyle strenuously contends, that 
religion was the real basis of the movement; and with an 
indirect sneer at our own glorious struggle for constitutional 
liberty, declares that “liberty to tax one’s self” is but a very 
contemptible thing to quarrel about; yet, is it certain, that 
the illegal exaction of tonnage and poundage of Charles, 
without consent of Parliament, followed up by these writs 
of sl.ip-money, was in fact the first and strongest inducement 
to the revolution which succeeded. 

Hampden, the first who resisted this illegal exaction of 
twenty shillings, has immortalized his name by doing so. 
His trial at London, did not take place until 6th Nov., 1637, 
thus described by Carlyle : 


“Learned Mr. St. John, a dark tough man, of the toughness of 


leather, spake with irrefragable law eloquence, law logic for three 
days running on Mr. Hampden’s side, and learned Mr. Holborn for 
three other days, preserved yet by Rushworth ; acres of typography 
unreadable now by all mortals. For other learned gentlemen, tough 
as leather, spoke on the other side ; and learned judges animad verted, 
at endless length, amid the expectancy of men. With brief’ pauses 
the trial lasted three weeks and three days. Mr. Hampden became 
the most famous man in England. The judgment was not delivered 
till April, 1638, and then it went against Mr. Hampden.” He must 
pay the twenty shillings “et inde satisfaciat.” 


All this time, Cromwell was quietly dwelling at Ely, 
whither he had removed on the death of his uncle Sir Tho- 
mas Steward, who made him his principal heir, and whom 
he succeeded as farmer of tithes there ; his family remained 
there till 1647, when they all removed up to London. He 
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gained great popularity there by opposing the drainage of 
the Fens ; ; and was comimonly called the “lord of the Fens’ 
thereabouts. 

Although Cromwell took no visible part in this ship- 
money business, yet he was intimate with Hampden, who 
was his cousin, and who entertained a great opinion of his 
abilities; yet no two men could be more dissimilar in ap- 
pearance and character. Hampden was a man of bland 
manners and pleasing appearance ; a strict observer of the 
courtesies and proprieties of life; he first brought Crom- 
well forward prominently to the notice of the leading men, 
and predicted his future greatness. At that period, nei- 
ther his style of speaking, ‘his appearance, nor his address, 
gave any indications of the real power which his coarse 
exterior concealed—his appearance was clownish and vul- 
gar—his manner rough and overbearing—his voice harsh 
and discordant—his temper violent and ungovernable—to 
the casual observer he seemed a sour, splenetic moody man, 
and nothing more. Such is the impression conveyed by the 
description of Sir Philip Warwick, who served in the same 
Parliament with him, and who in later years, testified his as- 
tonishment at the change of look, bearing and manner, which 
the exercise of power had wrought upon the then protector. 

The anecdote is recorded of Lord Digby’s asking Hamp- 
den, “who that sloven was who spoke just now?” His 
reply was: “that sloven, who hath no ornament in his speech, 
should we come toa breach with the King, will be the 
greatest man in England.” 

These almost prophetic words were spoken at the com- 
mencement of the long Parliament in 1640, before Crom- 
well had yet taken any very conspicuous part in public af- 
fairs. To this Parliament, which lasted thirteen years, 
Cromwell had been returned a member from Cambridge, 
by a majority of one vote over John Cleaveland, a poet of 
some note in his day, and a man of considerable influence, 
all of which he strenuously exerted against Cromwell. The 
election was most violently contested, and ended, as before 
stated, in favor of Cromwell, by a majority of one vote, to 
the intense mortification of Cleaveland and his friends. He 
was afterwards thrown into prison, in the time of the pro- 
tectorate. and avenged himself on his great opponent, by 
writing out some rather indifferent lampoons; a specimen 
of which may be met with in Mr. Forster’s book, which 
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wants neither pungency nor truth. It isa matter of curious 
speculation, to consider what effect might possibly have 
been produced by the casting of that one vote on the other 
side, and the consequent defeat of Cromwell. This Parlia- 
ment, itshould be remembered, lasted thirteen years, and 
he would, thus, for that length of time, have been excluded 
from public life; he was then not young, past forty years of 
age, and the probability is, that he would have retired in 
disgust from public life; the want of his presence there, 
might have led to milder measures. Charles might have 
worn his head,and he himself lived an humbler but a happier 
tan. Such power do trivial circumstances often exert in 
turning or direeting the current of our lives. ‘The obscure 
and forgotten man who gave that vote, little dreamed of 
the mighty changes to which it paved the way, and its 
final effect on the destinies of his king and country. 

li the first year of this Parliament occurred the trial of 
Strafford, the sole man of genius on whom Charles could 
rely to prop his sinking power, but whom he treacherously 
and unwisely surrendered into the hands of his enemies. 
In that great measure of “deliverance and liberty,” Cromwell 
took an active, though not a conspicuous part; he mingled 
little in the debate ; “but in at least twenty out of the forty 
committees appointed within the first week to consider of 
various grievances, his name is to be found.” 

Mr. Carlyle gives us with his own comments, two de- 
scriptions of Cromwell at this time; one from Sir Philip 
Warwick, describing “the first time” he “ever took notice 
of Mr. Cromwell,” who was then speaking about a “servant 
of Mr. Prynne’s that had dispersed libels,” principally rela- 
ting to the coarseness and carelessness of his dress, “his 
countenance swollen and reddish—his voice sharp and un- 
tuneable—his eloquence full of fervour.” The other is 
from the life of Clarendon, where in his elegantly precise 
way, that nobleman describes the character of Cromwell 
before a committee of which he was eliairman, as “rude, in- 
solent and overbearing ; so that he was compelled to threat- 
en him with an adjournment of the committee, and a com- 
plaint to the House, which he never forgave, but took all 
occasions afterwards to pursue him (Clarendon) with the 
utmost malice and revenge until his death.” 

This latter account Mr. Carlyle rather sniffs at with up- 
turned nostril, calling it, however, “a pleasant visuality of 
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an old summer afternoon in the Queen’s Court, two hun- 
dred years ago.” 

We think it highly characteristic, as foreshadowing his 
treatment of the same Parliament, twelve years after; when 
he exhibited the same fiery impatience of all opposition, 
and grim resolve of purpose, listening to no voice but that 
of his own stubborn will. 

From the period of his entering the long Parliament, the 
incidents of his career are familiar. to all readers of English 
History ; they are in fact an important part of that history. 
His progress was right onward from the period of Strafford’s 
death; men afterwards remembered that at this time, he 
would frequently startle his companions by half unsheath- 
ing his sword, and bursting into fits of immoderate laugh- 
ter from no good cause, as on the eve of several of his battles. 
The same uncontrollable exultation, manifested after one 
of his battles (Worcester,) caused his Republican Chaplain, 
Hugh Peters, to remark, “that man would makehimself king;” 
and he was the first who fathomed the deep Jaid schemes of 
Cromwell, though like Cassandra, fated to wern in vain ; but 
he was virtually King of England before that time, the sword 
had already carved the way which the subtle intellect had 
mapped out. 

With this period, ends the sketch of Mr. Carlyle’s intro- 
duction ; as letters, speeches, and other materials are abun- 
dant after his entrance into public life. The task which 
we proposed ourselves, therefore, at the outset of this article, 
namely, an examination into the introductory portion of the 
work, is well nigh concluded; and with a few parting ob- 
servations, we will leave the letters aud speeches to plead 
their own cause with the reader. ‘These last have been, as 
Mr. Carlyle says, “washed into some degree of legibility, a 
job of buckwashing I do not desire to repeat.” And we 
believe him, for the labor of the undertaking cannot well be 
exaggerated, and only a man of all work like himself, would 
have dared attempt it. Comment upon particular letters 
and speeches would swell this article to a length, corres- 
ponding with that of the parliamentary effusions of the 
“Admirable Pym,” whose “seventhly and lastly” has be- 
come proverbial, or of his modern successors, the honorable 
members of Congress, talking against time and the patience 
f their hearers, for the benefit of Buncombe. 

There is much worthy of comment and consideration in 
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these letters and speeches, and still more to provoke criti- 
cism, both favorable aud the reverse, in the running com 
mentary kept up by our author upon them; but we take 
pity on the patience of “gentle readers” and forbear. 

With a brief consideration of two or three leading points 
of variation from the other authorities contained in this 
book, we will conclude this impartial, but we fear imperfect 
article. It may be objected, that we lay down the book, 
just where most persons will be apt to take it up, viz: at 
Cromwell’s own memorials; but such has been our object 
at the commencement. If we have dwelt with tedious mi- 
nuteness upon the incidents of his early life, it is because 
they have hitherto been but little cared for or inquired into, 
and as yet remain a tangled skein of confusion. ‘To dis- 
engage some of the hard knots has been the object of 
our hnmble labors, as it is, in our opinion, the only 
way to obtain a correct notion of the real nature of the man 
before it was warped from its original bent, by policy and 
the exercise of power. 

One little matter claims our attention before proceeding 
farther. We desire to rectify two erroneous statements 
respecting the early history of Cromwell, which have crept 
into the Encyclopedia Americana, a work of such popular 
character and general correctness, as to diffuse w idely any 
false impre ssion derived from it. The first error is in rela. 
tion to Cromwell’s first entrance into Parliament, which the 
Encyclopedia, in its article on Cromwell, following the an- 
thority of Noble, fixes in 1625, full three years before he 
actually did, as all the subsequent authorities abundantly 
prove. Carlyle suggests, with great show of probability, 
that Sir Oliver Cromwell, the uncle, was the man meant. 
The other mistake is the statement as a matter of fact of 
the wild taleof Pym, Hampden, Cromwell and other repub- 
lican leaders having intended to “embark for New-Eng!and 
with their families, but Parliament forbade their emigration.” 

We are well aware that this story has long been current 
in the gossip of ordinary historical manuals, and that the 
New-England poet, Lowell, has made it the subject of a 
very striking poem; but it is certainly better fitted for poe- 
try than prose ; “being supporte d by no worthy evidence, 
ani . utterly incredible,” says Forster. Nay more; by refer- 

‘to the original documents, it will be found that the 
embargo was very soon taken off, and the ships, with all 
their passengers, were allowed to sail. 
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The statement bears improbability on the very face of it ; 
they were not the men to shrink from the contest with 
power, which they had courted and provoked; but ever 
went forta to meet it with a stern joy—“from the nettle 
danger they p!ucked the flower safety.” It would be an 
injustice to their memories to judge them otherwise; they 
had long foreseen the struggle; they had deliberately 
paved the way for it; and when the hour came, they met 
it manfully, like brave and fearless patriots, as they were. 
The very thought of flight, under such circumstances, 
would have been disgraceful to them; in the words cf 
Carlyle, “it was a vague report gathered over dining-tables 
longafter;” nothing more. Villemain repeats it, and quotes 
Neale’s History of the Puritans, as his authority. We are 
not aware that it has any other good authority. 

Much of the first, and a part of the second volume, treats 
of Cromwell as a general ; his part in the civil wars at home, 
his campaign in Ireland, and his campaign in Scotland. 
His own letters and despatches to Parliament are given in 
full, and are very interesting and characteristic of the wri- 
ter; they are evidently the hurried and careless productions 
of a man, who prefers deeds to words; «nd by,the assistance 
of these letters and the graphic commentaries of the editor, 
a clear picture of those distracted times, is given to the rea- 
der. Itisin this part of the work that the elucidations of Mr. 
Carlyle are the most valuable ; the letters themselves often 
needing explanations, which his study of, and familiarity with 
the history of that period, enable him to supply. We acknow- 
ledge our great indebtedness to him in this portion of his la- 
bors. Cromwell himse!f is a very careless writer, giving 
only the broad outline of occurrences, and not dwelling upon 
the minor details; he presents us only the action of the 
masses and seldom descends to particulars. Of his own share 
in these signal victories, where there can be no doubt that 
he was the very informing spirit that animated the whole, 
he speaks with most unselfish brevity ; the credit of victory 
is always given either to the soldiers, or to the assistance 
and countenance of the Lord of Hosts; for almost every 
one of his despatches ends with an exhortation to Parlia- 
ment, not to forget that the “hand of the Lord is manifest 
in these things,” and some of them are filled with allusions 
to scripture, as inappropriate as untimely, when the con- 
nexion in which they appear is considered. The intense 
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fanaticism of Cromwell in these earlier years, and the fixed 
belief that he was an instrument specially selected by the 
divine will, as well as the grim inflexible determination, 
which no danger could daunt or turn aside from its cherish- 
ed purpose, are stamped upon almost every page of these let- 
ters. Gleams of warm affection for his wife and children, 
break out at times through the murky clouds of war in which 
he was enveloped, and shed a sudden radiance, like that 
of sunshine, on the drear details of massacre and bloodshed, 
with which most of these letters make us acquainted, in all 
their naked and revolting atrocity. 

It is a curious fact, that Cromwell was the first man to 
make a decided military movement in the first civil war. 
He it was, who first moved, L5th July, 1642, that “the towns- 
men of Cambridge might raise two volunteer companies and 
appoint captains over them.” He also sent down into Cam- 
bridge, at his own expense, arms for the defence of that 
county, the amount of which was afterwards repaid him, and 
one month after proceeded to the accomplishment of the dar- 
ing military demonstration noted above. Seizing the maga- 
zine in the castle at Cambridge, and preventing the plate of 
that university from being carried off for the use of Charles, 
are acts which amounted to high treason, and would have 
cost Cromwell his head had the troubles ceased. 

It was after Edgehill Battle, on the 23d of October, when 
Cromwell was captain, that he told Hampden, “that to cope 
with men of honor, they must have men of religion, they 
never could get on with a set of poor tapsters and town ap- 
prentices.” Cousin Hampden thought it “a good notion if 
it could be executed.” This hint was the first indication 
of Cromwell’s far reaching policy; the formation of his 
celebrated troop of ironsides, which so often afterwards turned 
the shifting current of the dubious battle in his favor by their 
indomitable and stubborn zeal, to which fanaticism gave ad- 
ditional strength, followed fast upon the suggestion thus 
thrown out in this conversation. He certainly practiced no 
hypocrisy with his men in relation to the object for which 
he raised them. While others, observant of popular prejudi- 
ces, were levying men against the king, in the king’s name, 
Cromwell thus plainly and sternly exhorted his : “if I were 
to meet the king in battle, I would kill the king;” and his 
knowledge of human nature was shown, in the frankness 
there exhibited, as it afterwards made it easier for him to de- 
ceive them, and the fact had sooner or later to be exposed. 
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Of the many battles gained by Cromwell during the first 
civil war, such as those of Gainsborough, Wincely, Marston 
Moor, Basing House and others, we have not time to speak. 
‘I'he general account of Cromwell’s mode of proceeding, 
given by his chaplain, Hugh Peters, to the House of Com- 
mons, in describing the taking of Basing House, will show 
the means he resorted to, and the spirit of absorbing religious 
fanaticism which he sought to infuse into the soldiers under 
his command. 


“This is now the twentieth garrison that hath been taken in this 
summer by this army, and I believe most of them, the answers of the 
prayers and trophies of faith of some of God’s servants. The com- 
mander of this Brigade, Lieutenant General Cromwell, had spent 
much of his time with God in prayer the night before the storm, and 
seldom fights without some text of Scripture to support him. This 
time he rested upon that blessed word of God written in the hun- 
dred and fifteenth Psalm, eighth verse, ‘they that make them are like 
unto them, so is every one that trusteth in them, which with some 
verses going before, was now accomplished.” 

Oliver’s letter on the taking of Basing House, was read 
in all the pulpits next Sunday, with thanks rendered to hea- 
ven by order of Parliament. Such were the tools he worked 
with, and such the general spirit in Puritan England at that 
time. 

The prayer meeting of all the army leaders in 1648, as 
described by Adjutant General Allen, where Cromwell 
prayed for them and exhorted them, is also very curious, as 
giving an insight into his mode of proceeding, and the means 
by which he so strengthened his hands with the army, as 
afterwards to bid defiance to the republican leaders, with 
whom at first he heartily co-operated. 

His short but bloody campaign in Ireland, the atrocities 
of which, no man before has ever dared defend; and which 
in that unhappy country have made “the curse of Cromwell” 
pass into a proverb; have found an apologist at last in Mr. 
Carlyle. He boldly proclaims the policy pursued by Crom- 
well to be in the end the most humane, sparing a farther 
effusion of blood, by a few stern and signal examples, and 
justifies the massacres at Drogheda and Wexford, where 
every man of the hostile garrisons was put to the sword, 
as the only effectual means of speedily crushing the insur- 
rection. He speaks very scornfully of those who think 
that “the rose-water plan of surgery” would have answered 
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for Ireland, of which he gives a most terrible account, 
and says, “terrible surgery this; but is it surgery and 
judgment, or atrocious murder merely?” We regard it 
as surgery, but we think that a great deal of unnecessary 
rigor and cruelty was practised by Oliver, to bring the cam- 
paign toa speedy close, that he might return to England 
where his interests called him. Such is our explanation of 
it. ‘here can be no doubt as to the commission of the 
atrocities charged upon him, for, from his own letter, we take 
the following statements: “I forbade them to spare any that 
were in arms in the town, and I think that night they put 
to the sword about two thousand men.” This was after 
the place was taken; “when they submitted, their officers 
were knocked on the head, and every tenth man of the sol: 
diers killed, and the rest shipped for the Barbadoes.”  In- 
fants and women also perished at Drogheda, says Mr. Fors- 
ter. Cromwell attributes it all to the “spirit of God,” and 
says, “therefore it is good that God alone have all the glory.” 
So thoroughly imbued was his mind with the idea, that he 
was an armed soldier working out the judgments of God, 
that he deceived even himself as to his real motives. This 
campaign in Ireland, is, in our opinion, the darkest spot in 
the history of Cromwell, and we gladly drop a veil over it, 
as unworthy of him and his fame. 

The campaign in Scotland, which succeeded, was also 
signalized by some hard fighting, but was not comparable 
in slaughter to the short but terrible one in Ireland ; it also 
ended in the entire subjugation of Scotland to the Parlia- 
ment. Gen. Monk was left in charge of that country, a 
man described by Mr. Carlyle, as a taciturn man addicted to 
chewing tobacco, but doing with great punctuality whatever 
was doable in that which he was ordered ; he was afterwards 
celebrated as the restorer of Charles to the throne of his 
father on the death of Cromwell. 

The length to which this article has already extended, 
warns us to bring it to a conclusion ; though the causes of 
coutroversy between Cromwell and the Republican party, 
have not been commented on, as we desired. They arose 
from his treatment of the Parliament, which he successively 
assembled, and dissolved, as soon as they began to institute 
inquiries into the origin of his authority ; but they would re- 
quire too much space to enlarge on here. At some future pe- 
riod, we will probably enter into an examination of them, as 
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connected with The History of the Statesmen of the English 
Commonwealth, whose lives, by Mr. Forster, are now in 
progress of re publication in this country. 

The private character of Cromwell, in his domestic rela- 
tions, was very estimable, though even there, he cannot be 
regarded as a perfect model ; for stern and puritanical as he 
was, his moral character was not without stain, if the 
gossip of that day, gathered from friends as well as enemies, 
may be relied on. Yet the manners of the day, should be 
taken into account. When thestern Puritan Pym appropri- 
ated Lady Carlisle, the former mistress of his great enemy, 
allowances may be made for others. Cromwell certainly 
was an affectionate husband and father, and a dutiful son. 
His letters to his wife and children, even in the midst of the 
dangers by which he was often surrounded, breathe the 
purest affection, and contrast well with the stern, inexorable 
temper displayed in his public despatches. His negociations 
with Mr. Mayor for the marriage of his good-for-nothing son 
Dick, give us an interesting insight into the mode in which 
affairs of the heart were managed in that day; and 
prove, that with all his piety, Cromwell had an eye to the 
“main chance.” It is purely made a business matter between 
the two parents—and the young folks are allowed to see 
each other, after the negociations have been concluded. The 
most managing mother in fashionable life, in our day, could 
not display more anxiety about the “settlement” to be made 
upon her daughter, than does the grim soldier of the puri- 
tan army, on behalf of his “deere Dick :” who, however, 
was little worthy of his parental solicitude, being incurably 
lazy and inert, both in mind and body ; and resigning with- 
out a struggle the high portion which the craft and genius 
of his mighty father had prepared, ready for his hand. From 
Mr. Carlyle’s impressive account of the installation of 
Cromwell, as Lord Protector, on the 16th Dec., 1653, we 
extract the following striking description of his personal 
appearance at that time : 

“Does the reader see him? a rather likely figure I think, stands 
some five feet ten or more; a man of strong, solid stature, and dig- 
nified, now partly military carriage. Fifty-four years old, gone April 
last; brown hair and moustache are getting grey. A figure of suffi- 
cient impressiveness—not lovely to the man-milliner species, nor 
pretending to be so; massive stature; big massive head, of some- 
what Leonine aspect; wart above the right eyebrow; nose of con- 
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siderable blunt aquiline proportions; strict, yet copious lips, full of 
all tremulous sensibilities, and also, if need were, of all fiercenesses 
and rigors; deep loving eyes, call them grave, call them stern, look- 
ing from under those craggy brows as if in life-long sorrow, and yet 
not thinking it sorrow: on the whole, a right noble lion-face and 
hero-face ; and to me royal enough.” 


With this daguerrotype in words, the portrait by Cooper, 
given in this volume, does not coincide ; but that by Lely, 
given in Forster, does ; as also an old painting upon copper, 
in our own possession, brought by the late Dr. Cooper from 
England, as an original, and which has been much admired 
by good judges; the age of the painting is evidenced by 
the innumerable cracks visible across the surface in a strong 
light, but the colors are as fresh as though laid on but yes- 
terday ; it is strikingly similar to Lely’s picture in some of 
the details, though we think for power of expression, and 
strength of coloring, it cannot be surpassed ; ina strong light 
the eye seems almost to threaten, so lit up does it become, 
(with life); and the mingled expression of craft and power 
about the corners of the grand mouth and expanded nostril, 
convey to us more clearly the real character of Oliver, than 
volumes of letters and speeches could do. 

It may not be an original, yet we think the intrinsic evi- 
dence would prove it so, with all who have studied the 
character of its subject. 

In conclusion, we would remark, that it must be a matter 
of curious speculation for the student of history, to observe, 
what widely different opinions, two intelligent men, with 
the same means of judging correctly—and the same mate- 
rials placed before them, may finally arrive at, by contrast- 
ing the judgments passed on Cromwell by his two latest 
biographers, Forster and Carlyle. 

The former, views him with the critical sagacity of a 
lawyer, accustomed to sift the weight of conflicting testi- 
mony; the other allows his own lofty enthusiasm of 
character to warp his judgment and blind his eyes, even 
to the glaring detects of his hero. Mr. Carlyle declares 
Cromwell throughout his book, to be “a God insprred man”— 
an earnest, devout, sincere man—“no hypocrite or barren 
mummer, the soul of him a mere theatricality ;” one who 
actually always thought what he said. 

Mr. Forster, on the contrary, declares that the great curse 
of Cromwell, which caused his mighty projects to be scat- 
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tered to the winds, the moment of his own death, was his 
insincerity; he deceived all the successive parties who 
assisted to elevate him to power, and hence he stood like a 
mighty eagle, above sympathy and affection, on his lofty emi- 
nence. That his plans did finally fail, was proven the mo- 
ment of his departure. The toll of his death bell, was the 
very peal of return to the exiled Charles and his faction. 
Mr. Forster says, some rooted curse that lay in his nature, 
caused his failure, and adds, “that curse was his want of 
truth, and could only have been implanted in such a nature, 
by some earlier scheme of the fatal ambition, which he 
realized in later life.” “It is by leaving with him a portion 
of true enthusiasm, even in his works of greatest insinceri- 
ty—it is by supposing that one so accomplished in deluding 
others, might also, and that most deeply, have deluded him- 
self—that the extraordinary inconsistencies which have 
been noted in him, will find their solution at the last ;” and he 
emphatically says, “viewed in his separate qualities, a greater 
man never lived ;” in which opinion we heartily concur. 

As he had lived in the midst of moral storm and tempest, 
during his latter years, so it was amidst the wild commo- 
tion of the angry elements, that his troubled spirit passed 
away. ‘The most terrible storm that had swept over Eng- 
land for many years, was,howling in its fury without, when, 
within a sick chamber, the soul of England’s greatest man 
was striving to free itself from the wearied body that so long 
had held it. Three times the mighty sufferer was heard to 
mutter to himself the words indicating the stern doctrines 
which he held, “it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of 
the living God!” “with great energy and vehemency of 
spirit.” 

“Tell me,” he said to Sterry, one of his chaplains, ‘is it 
possible to fall from grace.” “It is not possible,” replied the 
minister. “Then,” exclaimed the dying man, “I am safe ! 
for I know that I was once in grace.” Words which might 
indicate many latent meanings. By a strange coincidence, 
he died upon the very day, which with that taint of super- 
stition visible his life long, he had ever considered a “fortu- 
nate day ;” the day of the victories of Dunbar and of Wor- 
cester. The 3d September, a fortunate day indeed, at last, 
in dismissing the weary and broken hearted man to that long 
rest, which neither cowardly kings or base hearted courtiers 
could disturb, by their unmanly and brutal insults to his re- 
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mains. His works, however, have survived him; though 
no royal effigy of their greatest king may be seen in the 
National Pantheon; yet is his memory enthroned in the 
hearts of the English people; “the good he did lived aiter 
him ;” it found its full accomplishment in the Revolution of 
1688. Let the evil be “interred with his bones,” and let us 
cordially thank Mr. Carlyle for disentombing from their 
mouldering vaults the buried records ot him, who with all 
his faults and weaknesses, was yet emphatically the man of 
his day and generation. 


Arr. Il.—Natroura. History oF THE SPIDER. 

|. Tableau des Aranéides; par C. A. WatLcKENAER. 
Paris: de l’imprimerie de Deutu. MDCCCY. 

2. Historia Animalum Anglia, de araneis, de cochleis 
tum terestribus tum fluviatilibus, de cochlets marinis. 
London: 1678. Lister. 


‘Tne study of insects has not been held by mankind in 
the highest estimation. Many minds, otherwise discrimi- 
nating and judicious, have affected to look down upon 
Entomology as forming an occupation, ill suited to dignify 
the intellectual faculties of immortal man. It has been 
urged, that a minute survey of such small beings, as con- 
stitute the majority of them, must tend greatly to lower, if 
not degrade, our powers of reasoning, giving to the mind a 
bias towards the observation of small or insignificant things, 
at the expense of great and important objects. 

‘The deriders of Entomology have overlooked the fact, 
that men of vast conceptions have made that study an 
important branch of the science of natural things. ‘These 
seoflers, who would, with scale and compass, limit the 
size of the objects worthy of the attention of the true 
philosopher, have disregarded the illustrious labors of such 
men as Reaumer, Clerck, Lister, Albin and De Geer, Fab- 
ricius and Linneus ; and many would yet convince us, that 
such labors are puerile, and such acquisitions unimpor- 
tant. But the startling fact, that the giant mind of Cuvier 
was first occupied with the study of insects, has considera- 
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bly checked the derision of supercilious opposers of Ento- 
mology. ‘The great author of the “Animal Kingdom,”—he 
who fathomed the foundations of our world, and, with his 
magic wand, called forth the gigantic wonders of a previous 
creation, deigned to study the existing organization of 
the microscopic beings that surround us. He moreover as- 
sociated in his labors the great Latreille, the prince of Ento- 
mologists, on whom was conferred the signal honor of wri- 
ting the last volume of the imperishable text-book of natu- 
ralists for all nations and ages. 

To such minds, and to the mind of every eminent phi- 
losopher, the notion is absurd, that the size of a being con- 
stitutes its claim to notice. Greatness is a relative term, and 
has no meaning of its own. An ox, large in our eyes, is 
but a pigmy by the elephant ; but the elephant by the side 
of the whale, would shrink to a dwarf. Our earth, vast 
to our senses, is so diminutive, when compared with Jupi- 
ter, that it is highly probable the inhabitants of that planet 
could not even see ours with their best telescopes. Even 
our system, with its countless stars and myriads of planets, 
satellites and devious comets, at times visible to our eyes,— 
could weclimb to those dark windows of heaven, where 
ends our universe,—would appear like a little point in the 
countless, endless, boundless all. 

It is obvious, then, that the objects worthy of our inves- 
tigation are those which either manifest the power and wis- 
dom of God, or which may affect man by their relations to 
him and his wants. Insects eminently offer to us proofs of 
the skill and beneficence of the Great Architect. Their 
uses and their depredations materially affect the happiness 
of man. 

The word insect, conveying the idea that the beings thus 
called are divided into segments, has been used with various 
significations, by the authors who have treated of inverte- 
brate animals. Thus, the word insecta, as employed by 
Linnzus, embraced the crustacea, the arachnides, and the 
insecta of modern authors. Other writers have restricted 
the term to those animals whose bodies are divided into 
segments, or joints, and which have six legs. ‘This adopted 
definition actually excludes from the class of insects the 
family of araneides, or spiders, to which this paper is chief- 
ly devoted. But naturalists will forgive the writer, if, using 
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the term inthe vulgar acceptation, he should apply that 
word to spiders. 

The term araneides, as used by Latreille, in the “Réegne 
Animal,” is synonymous with the name aranea of Linne- 
us. From the Greek word dpa vn, were derived aranea 
in Latin, ragno in Italian, arana in Spanish, aranha 
in Portuguese, araignée in French. ‘The German spin- 
ne, the Dutch spin and spinnekop, the Swedish spindel, 
and the English spider, have one i origin. 

The ancients had not overlooked the humble spider, nor 
its toils. Ovid represents the skilful Arachne contending 
with Pallas herself, and striving to excel the goddess in 
works of the needle. In the very presence of Minerva, she 
alone was unmoved: 


Solo est non territa virgo. 


But who could successfully contend with the goddess of 
wisdom? She was vanquished in the contest, and being 
chastised by Minerva, hung herself in despair. Mean- 
while Pallas, either prompted by celestial envy, or by fe- 
male compassion, turned to the unhappy Arachne, 


Vive quidem, pende tamen, improba, dixit. 


Virgil, when enumerating the enemies of the bee, men- 


tions the web of the spider as a nuisance: 
In foribus laxos suspendit aranea casses. 


Other Latin poets describe the labors of the industrious 
spider in measured language, and with terms which prove 
that the ancients had carefully studied its habits and its 
peculiar formation. 

The propagators of Islamism claim the formation of a 
spider’s web at the entrance of a cave, as a miracle in favor 
of Mahomet, who had fled there when pursued by his ene- 
mies, 

In modern times, this very remarkable family of inverte- 
brate animals has been studied with the greatest care ; and 
several men, among whom Walckenaer stands pre-eminent, 
have made it the subject of special investigation. This 
author published a classification of the Araneides, in which, 
even the illustrious labors of Latreille, in the “Réegne Ani- 
mal,” made but slight modifications. 

The numerous species of the family of Araneides, though 
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differing so much from each other as to be separated into 
a number of subgenera, form nevertheless, a natural family, 
easily recognized by the following characters. 

The head and thorax are united into one body, called 
the cephalothorax. 'The union, however, is rendered visi- 
ble by a line of separation. On the anterior portion of this, 
corresponding with the head, are six or eight eyes, which 
are simple and not compound, as in most of the insects 
proper. The ¢rophi or organs composing the mouth, con- 
sist, first, of a pair of mandibles, called by Latreille Chéli- 
céres, a name preserved in this article, for the purpose of 
avoiding confusion. These organs are always provided 
with a fang, which is movable, hollow, and conveys the 
poison contained in a bag at its base, in a manner analagous 
to that of the venemous ophidians, or serpents. Besides 
these fangs, the chélicéres are provided, in most species, 
with various teeth or projections on the edge of the groove, 
which receives the movable fangs. 

The chélicéres are articulated in most species at a right 
angle with the cephalothorax, and are therefore perpendicu- 
lar, the fangs moving laterally, and being opposed in their 
action to each other; in some species, however, they are 
articulated horizontally, and the fangs moving downward, 
cannot be opposed to each other. Next to the chélicéres 
are the mazilla, or jaws, which vary in shape more or less, 
and on which are inserted the palpi, either at the top, or at 
the side near the base. ‘These palpi are composed of five 
joints, one short and corresponding to the coxae of the 
legs, a long one corresponding with the thighs, one always 
short, which represents the knee or rotula; the fourth cor- 
responds to the leg. The lip, lingua or labium, is placed 
between the maxille, and is sometimes not visible; it is of- 
ten small and commonly conical. 

The feet are composed of seven joints; the first two 
very short, form the hip or cora; the third, always long, 
forms the thigh or femur; the fourth forms the knee or 
rotula; the fifth forms the leg proper, or crus; the sixth 
and seventh represent the ¢arsus; this last one is terminated 
by two usually pectinated nails, and sometimes by an addi- 
tional hook. The feet are often supplied with various ap- 
pendices, such as scales, bristles, hairs, &c. 

The abdomen is connected to the cephalothorax by a 
short peduncle, and is always larger in the females. It varies 
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infinitely in shape in the different species, being frequently 
supplied with various appendices, in the form of tubercles, 
horns, &c. In most species it is very soft and easily lace- 
rated. It is also variously colored, and spotted in the great- 
est number. On its dise are often seen four or more im- 
pressions, supposed to be formed by muscular fibres, con- 
nected with the liver. Near the base underneath, are seen 
two or four yellowish or pale spots, which indicate the 
pulmonary orifices. 

Spiders are as various in their habits as in their forms. 
Some burrow in the ground, and, lining with silk the sides 
of their subterranean abode, watch for their prey at the 
entrance, which is often provided with areal door. Others 
have no permanent abode, and make no web for their dwel- 
ling place. These wander about in search of prey. Many, 
slow in their motions, lie in wait, and seize their victims by 
surprise. Some make various kinds of webs for a dwel- 
ling, and for the purpose of arresting the insects which 
constitute their food. 

The female is an example to the most tender mother, in 
the care which she takes of her progeny. Her eggs, vary- 
ing in number from fifteen or twenty to several hundreds, 
are sometimes collected in a mass, which the parent carries 
about until they are hatched ; but most commonly they are 
enclosed in a silk bag or cocoon, which varies in shape in 
the different species; usually orbicular, they are some- 
times ellipsoid, conical, planoconvex, in the form of a bal- 
loon, &c. In all cases the mother watches the cocoon with 
unceasing assiduity, frequently making a special web or 
tent for the protection of the young. Her care does not 
cease with the birth of her progeny; she protects them 
till they are able to attend to their own support and defence. 
In several species, the mother, when her young issue 
from their eggs, takes them on her back and hunts thus, in 
search of prey. This gives her a terrific appearance, and 
the hirsute little monsters have been taken by careless ob- 
servers, for hairy warts covering the body of the spider. 

The courage displayed by the parent in the protection of 
her cocoon is really surprising, when contrasted with her 
habitual cruelty towards any other being. Avoiding dan- 
ger with suspicious care at other times, she braves it then, 
and nothing can terrify her from her post of duty. Her 
limbs may be tormone by one; but she will not use the 
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very last one, to make an attempt to escape; and when all 
her legs are severed, she is seen to grasp her cocoon with 
her fangs, and dies in defending her progeny. ‘There is an 
almost magical effect in the sight of her dear treasure, for 
if, by force, the cocoon is removed at some distance, the 
poor mutilated mother instantly loses all her energy ; she 
makes no effort to escape; she is paralyzed. She is 
willing to die; she has lost all for which she lived. But 
return her young family to her, and at once you may dis- 
cover in every fibre of the mangled insect, that life, hope 
and energy are returned. She seizes the cocoon, and will 
renew the struggle, which overpowering force alone can 
decide against her. 

It seems as if nature had granted the mother the pow- 
er, if not to remove the sting of death, at least to post- 
pone it. A gigantic female Dolomedes was once taken by 
a child, who thrust a large pin through her body, and 
brought her thus to the writer of this article. She held 
her cocoon firmly in her jaws, notwithstanding her wound. 
A large glass jar was procured, into which she was gently 
dropped, after removing the pin from her breast. She was 
motionless for some hours, during which her wound closed. 
She then made a web for the protection of her eggs, and 
embracing her precious cocoon within her long hairy legs, 
she patiently waited for the birth of her family. In a few 
days the little monsters, one by one, cut through their silken 
bag, and spread in myriads around her. Then she made, 
for the first time, a few feeble movements, indicative of ma- 
ternal joy. But nature could do no more. Her duties 
were accomplished. She died, still hugging her cocoon to 
her mutilated breast ! 

Thus far, we have reason to admire; but it is with ab- 
horrence, that we see the same creature display indiscrimi- 
nate ferocity to other animals; and particularly toward 
the other sex of ‘her own species. By a very strange 
freak, or rather, by a signal provision of the preservative 
wisdom of nature, the femles in this family of invertebrate 
animals, are invariably larger, more muscular, and conse- 
quently stronger than the males. It is with the greatest 
caution and trembling that he ever approaches his mate or 
his tyrant; and well may he dread her vicinity, for there is 
nota moment when she may not turn a communion of 
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love into a scene of slaughter, and devour him in the midst 
of his timorous wooing. 

Look in yon dark corner, and observe that female Theri- 
dion. She is motionless, and reposes her sleek fat body, 
after an ample repast upon guats, and for aught we know, 
upon spiders also. Luxuriously she doses, and dreams per- 
chance—not of love—but of a sumptuous banquet of blue 
flies or tender moths just born—and do you see far below 
her web, an attenuated, slender, ghost-like spider, with ter- 
ror in his lean looks? Itis her lover. Notwithstanding 
her well known ferocity, notwithstanding his timidity and 
conscious weakness, he has been drawn here by that pas- 
sion which tames Neros and hyenas. But watch his mo- 
tions. He is still remote from her dominions, and has not 
yet reached the frontiers of her habitual range. She does 
not even suspect the existence of such a spindle-shank as 
he. And yet he has already made preparations for a sud- 
den escape, in case of a sudden attack. He is ever provi- 
ded with a long thread which he fastens to every object that 
he touches, so that at a moment’s warning he can leap into 
the vacant air and remain suspended at a respectful distance, 
and beyond the reach of the object of his terror as well as 
his love. 

Do you notice how slowly, how cautiously, he moves his 
long slender legs ? At last he is in sight of his beloved, dread- 
ed one; and she still seems immovable. But he will not 
trust to an appearance of pacific disposition, which has cost 
the lives of many a lover of his acquaintance, and caused 
him to take many a leap, and brought about many a hair- 
breadth escape. Having obtained a view of the object of 
his attraction, he will now remain, perhaps an hour in quiet 
admiration of her fatal charms. Meanwhile, should the di- 
gestion of her heavy dinner induce her to stretch ever so 
slightly one of her limbs—down—he disappears in the un- 
travelled realms beneath, trusting to his filmy chord for im- 
mediate escape. With increased cautiousness he will at 
last re-appear, ever ready to take a true lover’s leap. He 
will in no case consider his addresses as favorably received, 
except when she remains perfectly motionless during his 
courtship. This he repeatedly tries as he approaches by 
gently pulling some of the threads on which she is suspen- 
ded ; and frequently it happens that the poor wretch, delu- 
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ded by her apparent acquiescence, at last falls a real victim 
to her treachery. 

The writer once observed a male of a different subgenus, 
the female of which dwelt in a crevice of a wall. This 
male had been for more than twelve hours advancing by 
imperceptible motions towards her abode. He had already 
advanced as far as the web with which she had surrounded 
the orifice of her palace, and his yet invisible deity, perhaps 
seemed propitious to his ardor. ‘The observer, at that mo- 
ment, desirous to secure a new specimen, with a pin, sud- 
denly transfixed the poor lover, then little dreading harm 
from any quarter, save from that of the object of his passion. 
At that moment, roused by the commotion in her web, and 
before he could be removed from her toils, she rushed im- 
petuously, disregarding any danger, and grasping him in 
her talons and jaws, used her utmost endeavors to drag him 
in her den. She yielded only to actual force, compelling 
her to abandon a prey which she indeed considered as her 
own property. 

In describing the singular habits of spiders, their arts, 
their skill and wisdom, we will speak of the female only. 
We have finished the history of the male. Beyond these 
traits just described, he is a mere cypher. Except when 
in search of his mate, he is never seen, but hides in some 
dark corner, satisfied with the scantiest fare. He seeks no 
power, claims no authority, and has resigned the sceptre to 
the being, whose sway he never could presume to dispute 
or Oppose. 

We spoke above of the maternal virtues of the spider, but 
her arts in making preparations for the cradle of her proge- 
ny are truly wonderful. In almost all species her eggs are 
enclosed in a cocoon, a silken bag most artfully woven, in 
a shape which varies infinitely in the different species, 
Sometimes it is orbicular, and lined inside with the finest and 
softest down. When of this shape it is usually carried by 
the mother, who never leaves it, even in her excursions for 
prey. But when it belongs to a mother not given to dis- 
tant expeditions for her sustenance, it is firmly fastened by 
myriads of protecting chords, so artfully interwoven, as not 
only to secure it in its place, but also to guard it against the 
elements and its natural enemies. It is also sheltered by 
tents, or tubes, or canopies, varying in shape or extent in 
each species, but always uniform in the same. Some are 
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perfect representations of balloons, with their parachutes ; 
others resemble the gourd of the pilgrims; others, when 
danger is apprehended by the exposed situation of the web 
of the mother, are artfully disguised, and concealed under 
the mutilated remains of insects or leaves. 

But now let us pass to the various arts of this singular 
tribe of beings. Did it ever happen to you to inquire, as 
you rambled in the woods, how a spider had contrived to 
build its beautiful geometrical web across that babbling 
brook? Swim it cannot; still less can it fly. Let us 
watch the proceedings of the one which, as you see, has 
ascended one of the branches of the bush of elder, that 
spreads over the noisy stream. Having reached its extremity 
it has come to a pause, as if waiting with some object. 
It is watching the fluctuations of the evening breeze. 
Now it has caught the breath of the changing zephyr, which 
turns towards the other bank; and darting a long filament, 
which it held folded in readiness for the occasion, the filmy 
chord is borne with the current of air, and soon becomes 
entangled in the bough of a tree growing on the banks of 
the ¢erra incognita. Now we have a suspension bridge, 
safe and firm, for it was just woven of the best materials ; 
and by a little stretching it has given dame spider an admi- 
rable way to cross the little stream. Fearlessly she advan- 
ces, sailor like, over the untried path, toa new world, and 
she has already reached midway, when she suddenly pau- 
ses again. Can she have misgivings? does the slender 
cable give indications of a fatal rupture? No. It is firm 
and amply secure. But some problem of Euclid has to be 
solved. She has reached the intended centre of her future 
edifice, and there she glues another thread, which she ex- 
tends as she resumes her journey, and having attained the 
other shore, she descends a little lower on the same tree, 
and there attaches the new filament, which she hus stretched 
with care. This now serves her to return to the centre, 
where she again fastens a thread, which she will carry to 
the bush from which she first departed, and this will soon 
form a second brace to her web. Ina few minutes, you will 
see a multitude of silken strings, all tending from every 
direction, though in the same plane, towards the same cen- 
tral point. The most remarkable part of her structure yet 
remains to be finished. For this, she returns to the point 
where all the angles meet, and she begins to turn round 
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and round this centre, uniting every space with a new 
thread that now describes a spiral figure constantly increa- 
sing, and which, crossing the original radii, will soon com- 
plete the web of our adventurous Epeira. There she will 
now await the capture of incautious insects, placing herself 
either in the middle of her geometrical toils, or above, in a 
tent formed in the shape of an inverted cup; but wherever 
she is, the tension of the strings is such, that she is instantly 
informed by their vibrations whenever one of her victims 
is entangled, or is but touching one of the fatal filaments. 
See how rapidly she has reached the spot where the poor 
insect is struggling! She measures it at a glance, and 
judges of its strength, as well as of the quantity of strings 
required to confine its limbs. If its weight be found too 
great for the existing threads, see how often she has already 
ascended to the branch above, where each time she has 
attached a new chord to strengthen t!ose from which the 
prisoner is suspended. But suppose the victim, by its fear- 
ful efforts, has broken the supporting threads ; it is not yet 
freed from danger ; nor is the spider daunted or discouraged, 
for she had foreseen the accident, and had fastened to one 
of its limbs another string, from which it is now suspended 
again a little farther down, without the means of reaching 
other threads which might assist it to tear its bonds. Look 
at her, bustling above and below, mending a knot, adding 
another, renewing braces; and making, in a few seconds, 
this new band a far stronger one than the first. Suppose 
her prey, a hundred times larger than herself, has wings 
and tries to use them; a big wasp for instance, whose am- 
ple pinions are powerfully at work. Well! great commo- 
tion to be sure is produced, but all in vain, for the play 
of those wings only serves to cause the foolish wasp to 
whirl and revolve again with tremendous rapidity. And 
is the little heroine now terrified by the whirling and the 
noise? Nothing like it. There she sits coolly, fearlessly, 
willing to waltz with her prey, for it has not left the spot 
of danger; and you may see it within the reach of the 
powerful sting of its enemy, fearfully brandished at random, 
in the air; there she patiently revolves with the infuriated 
wasp, waiting till its strength will fail; and fail it must, 
for the silken band is stronger than ever, and every pause 
made by the prisoner serves to confirm its doom. See her 
now spinning with such rapidity an endless thread, which, 
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with her hind legs, she winds round every limb of the 
weary wasp. Now it becomes sensibly weaker, and every 
motion is made with slackening energy. It makes another 
pause. Now cautiously she advances, and grasps in her 
fangs one of the joints of the wasp’s feelers or legs, and 
inflicting a small wound, she is now slily instilling the 
unfailing venom which nature has granted to the spiders 
as well as to the serpents, for the destruction of their prey, 
or of their enemies. Unfailing it has ever proved to 
be; for by releasing the insect thus wounded, from the toils 
of the spider, it has invariably been discovered that it is 
already paralyzed, no longer able to direct its flight, and 
that it must die in an hour or two. The doom of the weary, 
unconscious wasp is now sealed. It may make a few faint 
efforts, but it becomes weaker apace ; its shackles are tight- 
ened with little interruption; and in a few minutes more, 
it will be firmly, closely bound ina straight jacket, being 
now reduced to the stillness of the grave; and its puny 
conqueror can at leisure feast upon its carcass, and prepare 
for another conquest. 

The vulgar supposition that there are flying spiders, arises 
from the fact that these insects are often seen in mid air, 
apparently without support, and it is thence concluded that 
they must have wings. This is as rational a conclusion 
as that of the child asserting that some men live on 
steel because he saw a juggler swallow a_ broad-sword. 
Many species of spiders can float in the air, and thus 
perform long journeys; but they certainly have no wings. 
How is it done, then? Come with me in the fields, 
about an hour after sun-rise, and I will show you. First 
observe that the heat of the sun rarefying the vapors of the 
morning, has produced a current of air upward, so that any 
down or fairy film thrown loose, instead of falling, will as- 
cend quite rapidly. And now, do you see that little spider 
upon a twig so busy, so active, and yet apparently working 
so faithfully without an object? With its hind legs it is 
winding a ball of gossamer, actually lighter than air in 
some circumstances. Now, it has thrown it up, and it floats, 
and it rises apace, though confined by a thread which the 
spider is lengthening, until finding the conveyance safe and 
ready, she launches herself without fear, trusting to a bal- 
loon which is assuredly founded upon safer principles than 
those of man’s invention ; for there is no danger of explo- 
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sion, or of the escape of gas, or a thousand accidents which 
have baffled human wisdom and science in erial voyages. 

We have spoken above of the skill and ingenuity of 
spiders in building their cocoons; but their labors are not 
less remarkable in the construction of their various abodes. 
The mygale, and the atypus seemingly conscious of their 
horrible appearance, not only shun the light of day, but in- 
dustriously dig caverns in the earth, sometimes two feet in 
depth. ‘These tubular dwellings are lined with silk to pre- 
vent the caving of the soil, and provided with a door, which 
perfectly fits the aperture, and which has a hinge, a real 
scientifically constructed hinge. This, by its own weight, 
is sufficient in a moment to hide the opening. The spider, 
however, can close it inside so effectually, that it requires a 
considerable effort to force it open. The upper surface of 
this door is lined with a coat of the very soil which sur- 
rounds the aperture, so that when closed, it is impossible to 
discover its existence. Frequently has the observer, after 
succeeding in finding such an abode, made a mark or plant- 
ed a stick to indicate its situation; and, after all, failed a 
second time to discover the place, without raking up the 
soil. Weare surrounded every where with wonders, not 
revealed to our senses, until we laboriously pierce through 
the veil placed by nature to hide her designs. The writer 
of this article, informed of the existence of such skiltul 
spiders, had for years, in vain, looked for the door of a my- 
gale, often taking long walks for this purpose, till an acci- 
dent revealed to him the fact that many such spiders, with 
their nests, could be found a few inches from his own door 
steps. 

Thus far, we have found spiders, exercising the various 
professions of the weaver, the engineer, the locksmith, the 
miner ; but what will you say when we introduce to you a 
practised mariner, fisherman and diver, with a bell con- 
structed on the most scientific principles? The industrious 
argyroneta, though not yet discovered on our American 
shores, is frequent in the stagnant waters of the old conti- 
nent. She not only dwells under water, but there spreads 
her nets, builds her dwelling, and even there deposits the 
cocoon which contains all her hopes and her joys. She 
selects an abode in a pond, among aquatic plants, and first 
builds her diving bell in the real shape of an inverted cup 
which is firmly attached to the stems of such plants as al- 
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ways grow under water. This bell is woven with such 
care as to be able to retain the air, which she gradually in- 
troduces under it in the progression of her sub-marine pal- 
ace. This is quickly accomplished, by frequently rising to 
the surface, from which, each time, two bubbles of air are 
found to adhere to her body, like two costly pearls, which 
she adds to her store, and which she has the art to detach 
permanently from her sides. Our fond fancy loves to make 
us dream of Naiads, of aquatic fairies, and of Undines of 
our Own imagination; and now, save the fair form of a 
nymph, the argyroneta has realized our fanciful fictions. 
The crystal wave her dwelling; silken draperies and damask 
canopy her pavilion ; now bathing in ether, and basking on 
a smoother mirror than ever was invented by man; now 
wrapped in the witching solitude of her diamond abode, se- 
cure from the intrusion of mortal fiend. The blue sky, the 
green wave, the watery grove are her realms. What more 
could fair fancy wish ? 

If the question be asked, of what use are spiders, we an- 
swer; in the economy of nature they perform an impor- 
tant function, freeing the air from myriads of insects, which, 
without them, would annoy, perhaps endanger man. But 
the labors of spiders are capable of becoming highly bene- 
ficial to our race. ‘The web of the tegenaria, when ap- 
plied to a cut, has the power of arresting the flow of the 
blood. It has been also used by physicians internally, as a 
powerful narcotic. The threads which compose the cocoons 
of several species, are possessed of extreme pliancy and 
strength, and have actually been reeled and woven into 
gloves and stockings. But the ferocious habits of these in- 
dustrious beings is a serious obstacle to their being exten- 
sively used in this way. Whenever several have been col- 
lected together with that object, they have invariably waged 
with each other a war of extermination ; and the only alter- 
native, for the manufacturer, would be to supply each spider 
with its own apartment. 

Thus far we have viewed this race as a terror to other 
beings. Is it invincible? Their physical construction 
would speak the reverse. Their feeble, slender limbs are 
torn from their bodies, by the slightest shock. Their body 
is so soft and so unprotected externally, that a mere scratch 
of the skin may allow their life blood, or at least the fluid 
on which their life depends, to exude in profusion, and at 
once prostrate and paralyse them. Indeed, such is their 
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physical debility, that it seems almost miraculous, that they 
could ever conquer or even confront the fierce warlike wasp, 
with its impenetrable armor and panoply of steel. But it 
is only on their toils and nets, that they depend for victory. 
Deprive them of their web, and they must passively sub- 
mit to the overwhelming strength of their numerous ene- 
mies. Among these is a very curious insect called the sphez, 
by naturalists, and known in the south, by the name of dirt- 
dauber. These curious masons build in the dark corners, 
even of our apartments, regular edifices of moistened clay, 
which soon hardens into very strong mortar. These edifi- 
ces are formed in the shape of needle cases, placed side by 
side, sometimes in considerable number, making large con- 
cretions, which disfigure the chambers, that are not daily 
visited by the broom of the industrious housekeeper. In 
each of these tubes, are placed two or three eggs, the off- 
spring of the sphex. ‘These soon hatch out, and must be 
fed. They can eat nothing save soft, tender, delicate spi- 
ders. And how are these young epicures to be supplied 
with fresh meat? All this has been provided for, even be- 
fore their birth, by their provident mother. Before sealing 
the opening of the nursery, she has there accumulated, twen- 
ty, thirty and sometimes even forty, delicious little spiders, 
for the meals of her yet unborn progeny. And now mark 
the admirable provision made by nature for the sustenance 
of all beings! See, as it were, the finger of creative wis- 
dom, showing clearly the existence of causes preceeding ef 
fects! Had the sphex inclosed in her tube dead spiders, 
they would have presently withered and contracted to dry 
mummies, unfit, as food, for the soft little white worm just 
issuing from its egg. No. They are not dead, nor likely 
to die for many weeks. But they have been paralyzed, or 
nearly so, by the sting of the sphex, which contains just 
venom enough to accomplish that object. Thus, the poor 
helpless prisoners are kept fresh and tender, so that the 
young vampire may, as it grows, find the daily meals, which 
will at last increase its size sufficiently, to fill its then soli- 
tary cell. Had the spiders been wounded by the sting of 
the malignant wasp, for instance, no such provision could 
have been made, for the support of the young spher. When 
such facts are unfolded, it seems that men must be strange 
ly blinded, who refuse to acknowledge the existence ofa 
pre-existing, universal, irresistible wisdom. N. M. H. 
VOL. x.—No. 20. 
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Life of Emanuel Swedenborg, with some account of his 
Writings. By Naruaniet Hopart. Second Edition, 
enlarged. Boston: T. H. Carter and Company, and Otis 
Clapp. MDCCCXLYV. 


Time is beginning to pass a just judgment on the charac- 
ter of that extraordinary man, Emanuel Swedenborg,— 
certainly one of the most gifted geniuses that ever appeared 
on the face of the earth. Seventy-four years have elapsed 
since his death. ‘This period has constituted the mere sun- 
rise of his fame—the dawn of a meridian splendor that is 
yet to bless the nations. By his far-seeing contemporaries 
he was considered, and was pronounced, and justly too, the 
greatest man of his country and age, whether regard were 
had to the herculean powers of mind with which Providence 
had endowed him, his laborious researches into the myste- 
ries of the universe, his profound knowledge of human 
nature, acquired in travels as extensive as those of the 
ancient philosophers, the light which he shed over every 
known department of science by his fearless investigations 
and wonderful discoveries, or finally, the exceeding beauty 
of a life sanctified by the sincerest piety and glowing with 
the charms of the most enlarged and fascinating philan- 
thropy. No author, since the discovery of the art of print- 
ing—nay, none since the invention of letters, has ever writ- 
ten so many books—or so many good ones—books that 
will survive the wreck of an ephemeral literature and a 
transient theology, and will exercise a benign and ennobling 
influence on the successive generations of men, whatever 
language they may speak, and wherever and whenever 
they may appear, to take their place and act their part on 
the great theatre of life. 

Who ever thought so profoundly on great and noble 
themes as Swedenborg? What patriot was ever more 
just, generous, considerate and active? What merely 
finite human being was ever so highly favored by the 


* This article is evidently from the pen of a receiver of the doctrines of 
Emanuel Swedenborg. It is chiefly biographical in its character, and there- 
fore not objectionable. An increasing interest exists in this quarter to know 
something more than is known of the character of the Swedish sage, and 
we trust, therefore, that this narrative will not be unacceptable to our read- 
ers. [Ed. S. Q. Rev 
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Almighty? Illustrious sage! A true saint! if there 
ever was a saint, and yet one who never desired to be can- 
onized. An apostle of truth, but one whose message, unfit 
for the market-place, was never heard in louder tones than 
those of a deep and solemn conviction—a co-worker together 
with the Creator in the achievement of the grandest designs 
of Providence, but who regarded the title of his servant, if 
justly acquired, the highest glory to which man can aspire. 
The fame of Bacon and Newton and Locke—of Milton 
and Shakspeare and Scott, pales and grows dim before the 
brighter glory that clusters around the name and acts of 
this renowned individual! They acquired distinction for 
the splendor of their success in particular departments of 
inquiry, and in certain spheres of intellectual labor, but it 
was reserved for the more fortunate and celebrated Swede 
to master, not one science, but the whole circle of arts and 
sciences, and to understand and reveal the great connecting 
links that subsist between mind and matter, time and eter- 
nity, man and his Maker, in a far clearer manner than any, 
the most gifted and inspired of his predecessors. 

The world may be challenged in vain to produce, in the his- 
tory of any single individual, such a combination of gigantic 
and well balanced powers of mind, with such vast and 
magnificent attainments of all sorts. If Tully was thought 
to have bestowed high and immortal praise on the great 
Plato for saying that he brought down philosophy from the 
skies to dwell among men amid cool and shady retreats, 
where, in fact, it has been sullied and profaned by human 
passions, how much higher, and how much more immortal 
praise belongs to Swedenborg, who, with the spirit of an 
angel, has carried philosophy up to the skies, the birthplace 
and home of the just, where it glitters all over with the 
beautiful and brilliant rays that emanate from the Sun of 
Righteousness! Proceeding from the outer and earthly, he 
has penetrated to the inner and heavenly worlds proper to 
man, has revealed their mysteries, and promulgated the 
laws of the great Legislatur which govern them. ‘The 
whole universe, in its general aspects, is the object of his 
meditations and study, and, not omitting particulars, he finds 
as profound and beautiful a significance, and sees as speaking 
a manifestation of the power and love of the great Creator 
in the pebble on the sea-shore, or the leaf that waves in the 
breeze, as in a star of the first magnitude that decks the 
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firmament. He did not look upon the world around him 
with the eyes and feelings of ordinary men. With religious 
veneration and in the spirit of a true philosophy, he at all 
times connected the finite with the infinite, and saw in 
every thing that exists in the animal, the vegetable and 
mineral kingdoms of nature, as well as in that kingdom 
which is above nature,—the spiritual—some image or sha- 
dow of a great and Divine Presence. 

Jesper Swedberg, the father of the great Swedenborg, 
was himself a man of remarkable learning and piety. It ts 
said, that he had written manuscripts enough to have made 
ten cart-loads—most of which were published. He was 
the Bishop of Skara in West Gothland, Sweden, and also 
of the Swedish churches of Pennsylvania in the United 
States, and of London, England. Bishop Swedberg had 
eight children, four sons and four daughters. Emanuel was 
his third child, and was born on the 29th January, 1628. 
There were several bishops in the family of Swedenborg: 
first, his father ; afterwards, one of his sisters married Erinc 
Benzelius, Archbishop of Upsal ; again, the Bishop of W + 
Gothland, Filenius, married his sister’s daughter, and finat- 
ly, Benzelstierna, bishop of Westmania and Dalecarlia, was 
the son of his second sister; so that there were no less than 
three bishops and one archbishop in his own immediate 
family. In a letter written by him to the excellent Dr. 
Hartley, he says also that he was on terms of intimacy 
with all the bishops of his country, ten in number, so that 
his family and his connections may be regarded as eminent- 
ly theological ; besides that several of them were elevated 
to civil ofhces of distinction. Lars Benzelstierna, who 
married his second sister, was promoted to a provincial gov- 
ernment, and other relations enjoyed various stations of dig- 
nity—not to mention those filled by Swedenborg himself, 
who was a Peer of the realm, the intimate friend and coun- 
sellor of his sovereign, the honorary or de facto member of 
various learned societies both at home and abroad, and the 
highly appreciated friend and correspondent of the most 
celebrated savans of Europe. 

Bishop Swedberg entertained singular notions o:. the 
subject of naming his children. He was strictly speaking 
a Bible man, and it was one of the conclusions to which he 
had arrived, after thoroughly searching the sacred Scriptures, 
that in all the Old Testament no authority was to be found 
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which would justify parents in giving to their children their 
own names, or the names of their kindred; and although, 
in New ‘Testament times, it would seem that the practice 
prevailed to some extent, yet he regarded it as an innovation, 
and preferred giving them names out of his own immediate 
family, and such as would either remind them of their con- 
stant dependence on Almighty God, or of the virtues and 
bright examples of some remarkable persons after whom 
they were called. It is certainly a singular circumstance 
that the name, Emanuel, should have been given to Sweden- 
borg. Speaking on this subject, when Swedenborg was 
forty years of age, the good Bishop says, 

“Emanuel, my son’s name, signifies ‘God with us,’ and blessed be 
the Lord’s name, God has to this hour indeed been with him; and 
may God be further with him, until he is eternally united with him 
in his kingdom !” 


It is also a curious fact, that not only the father, but seven 
out of eight of his children, were Sunday children, that is, 
were born on Sunday, and that Swedenborg was not only 
v.. on Sunday, but also died on Sunday, and what is still 
more strange, that one month previous to his dissolution, he 
actually predicted, on two occasions, the day of his death, 
which took place accordingly. Of this fact the testimony is 
unquestionable, it having been certified to by those in whose 
presence the prediction was made, and in one instance, in 
the most solemn manner, on oath, before the Lord Mayor 
of London, in which city Swedenborg died. 

Swedenborg was distinguished for his early piety. All 
his biographers agree on this point. In one of his letters 
addressed to a friend, he says, 


“From my youth to my tenth year, my thoughts were constantly 
engrossed by reflecting on God, on salvation and the spiritual pas- 
sions of man. I often revealed things in my discourse which filed 
my parents with astonishment, and made them declare at times that 
certainly the angels spoke through my mouth. From my sixth to 
my twelth year, it was my greatest delight to converse with the 
clergy concerning faith, to whom I often observed, that charity or 
love was the life of faith, and that this vivifying charity or love was 
no o.ver than the love of one’s neighbour, that God vouchsafes this 
faith to every one, but that it is adopted only by those who practice 
tha t charity,” 


In all his writings, no more profound maxim is advanced 
than this saying of his childhood. The life of faith is love, 
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but God gives this faith to no one who is not in the exer- 
cise of charity to his neighbours. This is the basis of all 
theology and all morals, and the announcement of so sub- 
lime a truth in his childhood, proves, that at that early pe- 
riod, he was not far from the kingdom of God, and 
that if angels, in deed and in truth, had spoken through his 
mouth, he could not have uttered any thing more sublime 
and heavenly. 

In various of his manuscripts may be found the follow- 
ing rules, which he adopted for the regulation of his life and 
conduct. Ist. Often to read and meditate on the Word of 
God. 2d. To submit every thing to the will of Divine 
Providence. 3d. 'l'o observe, in every thing, a propriety of 
behaviour, and always to kee sp the conscience clear. 4th. 
To discharge with fidelity the functions of his employment, 
and the duties of his office, and to render himself in all 
things useful to society. 

He thus marked out for himself a course of conduct, which 
was eminently in accordance with the will of God. He 
aimed to do good, or, in other words, to perform usetul ac- 
tions, Ist. because God had commanded them to be done, 
and 2d. because he loved todo them. There may have 
been many men in the world as pure minded and as well 
disposed as Swedenborg, but the instances are rare, in the 
history of our race, of such disinterested love of truth, such 
inflexible regard for justice, such entire devotion to the in- 
terests of religion and humanity as he manifested ; and if 
there be significance, and there doubtless is infallible truth 
in the declaration, that only the pure in heart shall see God, 
there may have been substantial reasons why, owing to the 
eminent purity of his heart and excellence of his life, he, 
above all others, was selected as a fit and illustrious instru- 
ment to disclose truths of the utmost importance, and to 
bring about events of the most solemn and lofty interests tu 
our whole race. 

Let us pursue briefly the career of Swedenborg, and no- 
tice some,of the leading incidents of his eventful life, from 
his youth to the period of his illumination. He was edu- 
cated at the university of Upsal in Sweden, where his fa- 
vorite studies were the learned languages, mathematics and 
natural philosophy. Immediately on leaving the university 
of his native country, where he graduated at the age of 
twenty-two years, receiving the degree of doctor of philoso- 
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phy, he with a view to perfecting his education, commenced 
his travels in foreign countries. He first directed his course 
to London, and subsequently to Oxford, the seat of one of the 
most celebrated universities in Europe, where he for some 
time prosecuted his studies. We next find him in Utrecht, 
then in Paris, and afterwards in Griefswalde. In 1714, 
having been four years absent from home, storing his mind 
with various knowledge, we find him again in Sweden, and 
in 1716, he commenced, and in 1718, gave to the world the 
first fruits of his inventive genius and superior education in 
a work entitled the “Daedalus Hyperboreus,” being a record 
of various mathematical and physical discoveries made by 
himself and the great Swedish engineer, Polhelm. His 
singular merits now began to attract the attention of men of 
letters, and of his sovereign, Charles XIL., who accordingly 
took him under his patronage, and as a testimony of his 
high consideration and confidence, appointed him Assessor 
in the Royal Metallic College, in which office he continued 
for the space of twenty-seven years, when he resigned it, 
but the salary attached to it was continued to him, as a tes- 
timony of respect, during life. He did not enter upon the 
office of Assessor until six years after his appointment, as he 
was anxious for some time longer to prosecute his scientific 
researches, and, particularly, to perfect himself in the science 
of metallurgy. In 1718, says Counsellor Sandal, 





“He executed a work of the greatest importance, during the mem- 
orable seige of Frederickshall, by transporting over mountains and 
valleys, on rolling machines of his own invention, two galleys, five 
large boats, and a sloop from Stromstadt to Iderfjol—a distance of 
fourteen miles! Under cover of these vessels, the king brought his 
heavy artillery, which it would have been impossible to have con- 
veyed by land under the very walls of Frederickshall.” 


This was certainly something quite novel in the art of 
strategy—and furnishes another instance of how much may 
be sometimes accomplished, in difficult circumstances, by 
the suggestions of men of genius. During the same year, 
he produced several works in the department of mathema- 
tics,—a treatise on algebra and on the differential and inte- 
gral calculus, and an ‘attempt to find the longitude by means 
of the moon. ‘The Queen now began to shower her favors 
on the youthful sage, and, the ensuing year, ennobled him, 
and changed his name from Swedberg to Swedenborg on 
account of the eminent services he had performed for his 
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country. He thenceforth took his seat with the nobles of 
the equestrian order in the triennial assembly of the states. 
These civil distinctions, the marks of the extraordinary 
favor in which he was held at court, did not, however, in- 
spire him with political ambition, or distract his mind from 
that enthusiastic pursuit of the sciences which seemed, in 
early life, to constitute the sovereign passion of his soul. 
He now became a still more voluminous author than ever, 
and in 1719, published three works in the Swedish lan- 
guage. 1. A proposal for a Decimal Arrangement of Coin- 
age and Measures, to facilitate calculation and suppress frac- 
tions. 2. A Treatise on the Motivn and Position of the 
Earth and Planets. 3. Proofs derived, from appearances in 
Sweden. of the Depth of the Sea, and of the greater Force 
of the Tides in the earliest ages. Occasional contributions 
appear, also, this year from his pen, in the “Acta Literaria 
Suecia.” In 1721, he again commenced his travels and re- 
sidence in foreign countries, and passing through Denmark 
to Holland, published at Amsterdam six works, of which 
the following are the titles. 1. A Specimen of Principles of 
Natural Philosophy, consisting of new attempts to explain 
the phenomena of chemistry and physics by geometry. 2. 
New Observations and Discoveries respecting Iron and Fre, 
with a new method of constructing stoves. 3. A New 
Method of finding the Longitude of Places, on land or at 
sea, by lunar observations. 4. A Mode of Constructing 
Docks. 5. A New Way of making Dykes. 6. A Mechan- 
ical Method for testing the capacity of Vessels. It will be 
perceived that all these treatises are upon inventions of 
his own, and that they all relate to matters of practical util- 
ity. We next find him at Aix-la-Chapelle, then at Liege, 
and next at Cologne, where he visited the mines and smel- 
ting works in that vicinity. In 1722, he passed over to 
Leipsig, and published there a work in three parts, entitled, 
“Miscellaneous Observations on Natural Objects, particular- 
ly minerals, fire and mountain strata.” At Hamburg, he 
published this same year, a fourth part to this work, on 
“Minerals, Iron and the Staltactites in Baumann’s Cavern.” 
At Blankenburg, he was received with great courtesy by the 
Duke of Brunswick, who defrayed the whole expense of his 
tour, and, on his departure, presented to him a gold medal, 
and a weighty silver goblet, as a testimony of his respect 
and friendship for so distinguished a visitor. After an ab- 
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sence of one year and three months, he returned home to 
Stockholm, where he published, anonymously, a work on 
the Depreciation and rise of the Swedish Currency, and, 
shortly after, entered upon the duties of Assessor in the 
Royal Metallic College, to fit himself for which he had un- 
dertaken his late tour through Europe. 

The next ten years were divided between the labors 
which this office devolved on him, and his literary pursuits. 
In 1724, he was invited, by the consistory of the Uni- 
versity of Upsal, to accept the professorship of pure mathe- 
matics, vacated by the death of its incumbent, the celebrated 
Nils Celsius. The highest compliments were, on this occa- 
sion, bestowed on his literary qualifications; and the advan- 
tage that would accrue to the students, and the honor that 
would be reflected on the university by his acceptance of the 
situation, were the arguments employed to persuade him, 
but employed in vain. In 1729, he was duly elected a 
member of the Royal Academy of Arts and Sciences of 
Stockholm. In 1733, he again travelled into Germany, 
visited Berlin, Dresden, Prague, Carlsbad and Leipsig, and, 
at the last place, put to press his great work entitled “Opera 
Philosophica et Mineralia,” in the preparation of which 
he had expended the study and labors of several years. 
During the printing of this work, he spent a year in visit- 
ing the Austrian and Hungarian mines. The “Opera Phi- 
losophica et Mineralia” was printed wholly at the expense 
of his patron, the Duke of Brunswick, and consisted of 
three volumes, the first being entitled the “Principia,” or 
“the Principles of Natural Philosophy,” and the second and 
third volumes, “the Regnum Minerale,” or “Mineral King- 
dom,” treating of the various methods, employed in all parts 
of Europe and America, of working and preparing the less 
costly metals,—iron, copper, and brass. 

The faine of Swedenborg was now extended throughout 
Europe, and the most learned men, in all countries, sought 
the honor of his acquaintance, and learned societies were 
anxious to enrol his name among their members. On the 
17th Dec., 1734, the Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburgh 
appointed him a corresponding member. In 1736, he un- 
dertook another tour for literary objects. In 1738, he visit- 
ed Italy and spent a year at those favorite seats of the mu- 
ses and commerce, Rome and Venice. The journal of this 
three year’s tour is preserved in MS. in the academy at 
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Stockholm. About this period, he turned his attention to 
the study of anatomy and physiology, and gave to the pub- 
lic the result of his investigations, in a splendid work, enti- 
tled, “Economy of the Animal Kingdom,” in two vols. 
quarto, published at Amsterdam, in 1740 and’41. In 1741, 
he became by invitation, a Fellow of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Stockholm. In 1745, he published another 
magnificent work, entitled “the Animal Kingdom,” a new 
and costly edition of which, translated into the English 
language, has recently been issued in London by Mr. Wil- 
kinson, Fellow of the Royal Society, and which, for ele- 
gance of style and profound learning, cannot be surpassed 
by any work in any language. We have recently devoted 
some time to its perusal, and now that we have it in an 
English dress, it cannot fail to attract the attention of our 
most distinguished literati. 

In 1745, he published a work, entitled “the Worship and 
Love of God,” full of the most beautiful and sublime specu- 
lations, and which constitutes a kind of intermediate link 
between his physiological works and that voluminous class 
of his productions which are purely ethical, metaphysical 
and theological, and which, from the extraordinary circum- 
stances attending his career, have attained a celebrity not 
accorded to those that are merely literary and scientific. 
The latter, however, are in the very highest repute among 
learned men, and are daily increasing in reputation, of 
which the new translations and costly editions, recently 
issued from the London press, afford evidence. It is now 
beginning to be discovered and acknowledged how much 
even the present enlightened age is indebted to the hercu- 
lean labors and rare discoveries of this transcendant ge- 
nius—a concession which would have been sooner made, 
had it not been that his greatest works were composed and 
published in a dead or foreign tongue, unfamiliar to the 
generality of readers ; besides that his claims as an illumi- 
nated expounder of Divine Revelation have thrown a tem- 
porary cloud over his literary reputation, which is now 
being dissipated by the force of truth; and we may add, that 
the great body of scholars of the present century have been 
too much occupied with modern works of value, to pay 
that attention to the labors of their distinguished predeces- 
sors, which their merits challenge at their hands. A period 
of literary repose of long continuance, and freedom from 
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the distraction of wars and political convulsions has, how- 
ever, latterly furnished them with leisure for more thorough 
investigations, and enabled them to be more just to the 
claims of illustrious persons who have passed off the stage. 
After surveying, in so cursory a manner, what Swedenborg 
accomplished in various fields of science and how largely 
he extended their boundaries, we are now prepared to 
acquiesce in the highest estimate of M. Sandel, who, in the 
eulogium which he pronounced in 1772, on his character, 
before the Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, as if oppres- 
sed with the dignity of his subject, exclaims: 


“How can I delineate so extensive,sublime and laborious a genius, 
who was never fatigued in his studious applications, and who unwea- 
riedly pursued his investigations into the most profound and difficult 
sciences ; who, for several years successively, has made many useful 
efforts to discover the secrets of nature, opened and made clear the 
way to certain sciences, and, in the end, penetrated into the most 
profound secrets, without ever having lost sight of sound morality 
or the fear of the Supreme Being, and preserving the whole strength 
of his mind to the Jast, without experiencing the decay of mental 
faculties, to which so many are subject.” 


Such is the tribute paid to his character by one of his 
learned and distinguished contemporaries, who knew him 
intimately, and it would be easy to multiply similar testi- 
monies from other sources equally respectable. Indeed we 
cannot deny ourselves the gratification of adding, in this 
place. the testimony of that eminent statesman, Count Hop- 
ken, the Prime Minister of Sweden, who says : 


“I have not only known him these two and forty years, but have 
also for some time daily frequented his company. A man who, like 
me, has long lived in the world, and even in an extensive career of 
life, may have numerous opportunities of knowing men as to their 
virtues or vices, their weakness or strength, and in consequence 
thereof, I say, that I do not recollect ever to have known any man of 
more uniformly virtuous character than Swedenborg ;—-always con- 
tented, never fretful or morose, although throughout his life, his soul 
was occupied with sublime thoughts and speculations. He was a true 
philosopher, and lived like one; he labored diligently, lived frugally 
without sordidness ; he travelled frequently and his travels cost him 
no more than if he had lived at home. He was gifted with a most 
happy genius, and a fitness for every science, which made him shine 
in all those he embraced. He was, probably, without contradiction, 
the most learned man in my country; in his youth, a great poet; | 
have in my possession some remnants of his Latin poetry, which 
Ovid might not have been ashamed to own. His Latin, in his mid- 
dle age, was an easy, elegant and ornamental style; in his latter 
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years, it was equally clear, but less elegant, after he turned his 
thoughts to spiritual subjects. He was well acquainted with the 


Hebrew and Greek.” p. 16. 


Carl Robsham, director of the Bank of Sweden, and the 
confidential friend of Swedenborg, has written a very inte- 
resting memoir of his life, which has lately been translated 
into English from the Swedish, and from which we make 
the following extract: 

“As Swedenborg, in his youth, had no thought of the employment 
of his coming life, it may be easily believed, that he was not only a 
learned man and a gentleman after the manner of the times, but a 
man so distinguished for wisdom as to be celebrated throughout 
Europe, and also possessed of a poe | of manners that rendered 
him everywhere an honored and acceptable companion. Thus he 
continued to old age, serene, cheerful and agreeable, with a counte- 
nance always illuminated by the light of his uncommon genius. How 
he was looked upon in foreign lands I do not know; but in Stock- 
holm, even those who could not read his writings, were always 
pleased to meet him in company, and paid respectful attention to 
whatever he said. 

“Many persons have wondered that he never was in want of mo- 
ney for his frequent journeys and other expenses; but when it is 
considered, that he lived very moderately on his journeys, and that 
his books on philosophy and mineralogy, as well as his theological 
writings, never remained long on the booksellers’ hands, but always 
met a ready sale, and that he inherited from his father, Bishop 8., 
a considerable sum, it will be easily understood, how he was able to 
accomplish all his designs.” pp. 219-20. 


The Marquis de Thomé, on the publication of the report 
of the Commissioners, appointed by the king of France, to 
investigate the subject of Animal Magnetism, makes the fol- 
lowing comments on Swedenborg’s great work, the “Opera 
Philosophia et Mineralia,” in which the theory of magnetism 
as applicable to the formation of the world, was, for the 
first time, promulgated. ‘The Commissioners had asserted, 
that there did not exist, as yet, any theory of the magnet. 
The Marquis contradicts this assertion, and claims for Swe- 
denborg, the honor of a theory of the magnet, introducing 
him as an “illustrious man of learning, not long since de- 
ceased.” 

“Three folio volumes,” he says, “were printed at Dresden and 
Leipsig in 1734, under the following title: ‘Emanuelis Swedenbor- 
gii Opera Philosophica et Mineralia.’ The first of these volumes 
is entirely devoted to a sublime theory of the formation of the world, 
founded on that of the magnetic element; the existence, form and 
mechanism of which are demonstrated by the author from experi- 
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ence, geometry and the most solid reasoning founded on these two 
bases. The subject of these volumes being foreign to that of this 
letter, | shall content myself with saying, that in the whole of the 
work, there is such an abundance of new truths, and of physical, 
mathematical, astronomical, mechanical, chemical and mineralogical 
knowledge, as would be more than sufficient to establish the reputa- 
tion of several different writers. Accordingly, he acquired so much 
fame by its publication, that the Academy of Stockholm hastened to 
invite him to become one of its members. This production of the 
Swedish philosopher has continued to maintain the same degree of 
esteem in all Europe, and the most celebrated men have not disdained 
to draw materials from it to assist them in their labors; some too 
have had the weakness to dress themselves in the feathers of the 
peacock, without acknowledging where they obtained them.” pp. 
229-30. 


In this connection, we would remark, that since the trans- 
lation of Swedenborg’s great works into the English tongue, 
the depredations of soi-disant philosophers have become 
more apparent than heretofore; for it is now ascertained, 
that they have abstracted from his writings, not only “line 
upon line and precept upon precept, here a little and there 
a little,” but have appropriated to themselves, without re- 
morse of conscience, whole discoveries. 

The author of a dissertation on the Royal Society of Sci- 
ences, at Upsal, published in 1789, mentions, that, 


“Swedenborg was one of its first and best members,” and says, 
“that his letters to the society while abroad, proved that few can 
travel so usefully. An indefatigable curiosity, directed to various 
important subjects, is conspicuous in al]. Mathematics, astronomy and 
mechanics, seem to have been his favorite sciences, in which he had al- 
ready made great progress. Every where he had become acquainted 
with the most renowned mathematicians and asironomers, as Flam- 
stead, De la Hire, Varignon. &c. This pursuit of knowledge was also 
united with a constant zeal to benefit his country. No sooner was he 
informed of some useful discovery, than he was solicitous to render it 
beneficial to Sweden, by sending home models. When a good book 
was published, he not only gave immediate notice of it, but contrived 
to procure it for the library of the university.” pp. 48-9. 


The Rev. Mr. Collin, who a few years ago, in 1831, and 
perhaps later, was living in Philadelphia, and the minister 
of a Swedish Church there, visited Swedenborg in his youth, 
and has published an interesting account of him. 


“In the year 1765,” he says, “I went to reside in Stockholm, (he then 

being 20 years of age,) oa continued partly in that city and partly 

in its vicinity for near three years. During that time, Swedenborg 

was an object of great public attraction in that metropolis, «nd his 
voL. X.—No. 20, 
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extraordinary character was a frequent topic of discussion. He re- 
sided at his house in the southern suburbs, which was in a pleasant 
situation, neat and convenient, with a spacious garden and other ap- 
pendages. There he received company. Not seldom also, he > 
peared in public, and mixed in private societies. Therefore su 
cient opportunities were given to make observations on him. He 
was universally esteemed for his various erudition, and for his 
probity, benevolence and general virtue. Being very old when I saw 
him, he was thin and pale, but still retained traces of beauty, and 
had something very pleasing in his physiognomy, and a dignity in 
his tall and erect stature.” pp. 51-2. 


We now approach the most interesting period of this great 
man’s career—that of his spiritual illumination. After hav- 
ing been favored with a more unclouded vision of the pro- 
found mysteries of the physical universe, than any philoso- 
pher who had preceded him; after mastering, illustrating 
and extending the limits of various sciences already known; 
after, with indefatigable industry, tracing out and revealing 
laws of nature that were unknown; after multiplying dis- 
coveries upon discoveries of the most valuable and interest- 
ing description, it pleased the All-wise Disposer of events, 
as he affirms, to open his spiritual senses, in order that he 
might see into the spiritual world, while, as to his body, he 
was an inhabitant of the natural world, and this, with a view 
to his unfolding the inner or hidden sense of the Word of 
God, and various arcana relating to God, to man, to heaven, 
hell and the world of spirits, important to be known. Ina 
word, while in the very meridian of life, and in the full enjoy- 
ment of all his powers, mental and physical, as well as of all 
earthly honors, calculated to satisfy a rational ambition, this 
eminent scholar suddenly withdrew from the further study 
of the sciences and those literary pursuits so dear to his 
heart, solemnly affirming that he had received a direct 
call from heaven to unfold the truths of the New Dispen- 
sation—in other words, to explain the principles and doc- 
trines of the New Jerusalem Church, which St. John 
saw in the Revelation, and which he prophetically described 
as descending out of heaven from the Lord. In accordance 
with the views which he had always maintained, that the 
mind is progressive and acquires important knowledge, not 
by sudden illumination, but by the free exercise of its fac- 
ulties, and that Providence, according to certain establish- 
ed rules of order, always adapts the degree and kind of 
truth it communicates, to the state of the mind for receiving 
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it, he now believed and announced, that in the whole of his 
previous life aud course of studies, he had been divinely 
ied, first to investigate the laws of the physical world, which, 

he declares, in all particulars, corresponds to the spiritual 
world, as face answers to face in a mirror,—in order that he 
might truly unfold the internal sense of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, which he says are wholly divine, and written strictly 
in accordance with that law of correspondence. For the 
space of twenty-seven years, till the close of his natural life, 
Swedenborg, then, professes that heaven was actually opened 
to him, not by partial glimpses, as it was to the ancient pa- 
triarchs, prophets and apostles, but continually, that is daily, 
and every day during that long continuous period, when he 
received the most minute instructions concerning the true 
meaning of the Word of God, and the state of the soul after 
death, which he was commanded, as he says, to publish, and 
which he did actually publish, for the benefit of society. 
His theological works amount in number to thirty large oc- 
tavo volumes, and in addition to his voluminous expositions 
of the Sacred Scriptures, contain full, new and most inter- 
esting disclosures respecting the world of spirits; the na- 
ture of heaven and heavenly joy ; the state of infants in hea- 
ven; memory in the other life; correspondences and rep- 
resentatives in heaven ; hell and its miseries; the heavenly 
societies ; situation and place, distance and time in another 
life ; the ae of spirits and angels ; spheres in another 
life : the light in which angels live; the paridisaical scene- 
ry and habitations ; the speech of spirits; the intercourse 
of the soul and body ; the process of dying ; the nature and 
operation of influx from the spiritual world ; the distinction 
between men and brutes; the resurrection and last judg- 
ment; the three-fold distinction of the heavens ; the appear- 
ance, situation and plurality of the hells ; the true nature of 
angels : the employments of the angels of heaven ; the influ- 
ence of the ruling love on destiny; the true nature of life, 

physical and spiritual, animal and vegetable; human free- 

dom, and various other matters connected with the future 
life equally interesting, and all treated with a minuteness of 
detail and a completeness that are truly astonishing, and 
scarcely to be explained on any other ground, than that he 
was actually an eye and ear witness of the things he has 
described. What shall we say to these things 2” If Swe- 
denborg was really commanded from above to make these 
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disclosures, they come to us with an authority that challen- 
ges the most serious attention. A strong degree of doubt and 
skepticism, in respect to such lofty and astounding claims, 
is natural enough. But every individual of the human 
race is too much interested in such communications, not to 
receive them, if true,—not to reject them, if false. The curi- 
osity of the human mind to know the certainty, and enter into 
the particulars of those things which shall be, when we 
shufile off this mortal coil, is universal, intense and over- 
whelming, and the very announcement of such sublime 
revelations as are contained in the writings of Sweden- 
borg, uttered with an air of perfect sincerity, great earnest- 
ness, and a thorough conviction of their truth, are calcula- 
ted to produce a profound sensation ; nor can it be doubt- 
ed, if the great interests of our race are not to be treated 
with indifference, that, in an age when miracles are almost 
becoming ordinary events, and ceasing to create surprise 
at their occurrence, we are bound not to turn a deat ear 
to the voice that calls aloud to us from the spirit-land, in 
heavenly accents, bringing wonderful tidings, but to listen 
to it with the calmness of philosophers, and the reverence of 
christians. 

There are three lights in which Swedenborg may be 
viewed and his disclosures considered, and we shall exam- 
ine them very briefly. And Ist, it is asserted, that Sweden- 
borg was an impostor, and should be treated with the con- 
tempt due to all imposture ; or 2d, if not an impostor, that 
he was insane, a monomaniac on the subject of religion ; 
or 3d, if neither an impostor nor insane, that he was 
what he assumed to be, a divinely commissioned ex pounder 
of the heavenly mysteries ; and that all that he has written 
and published, in respect to the word of God and the life after 
death, is undoubtedly true. One or other of these proposi- 
tions must be maintained, in respect to the claims of Eman- 
uel Swedenborg. 

And in respect to the first assertion, that he was an impos- 
tor, we would remark, that impostors in religion, who set 
up exaggerated pretensions, are usually influenced by one 
of two motives ; Ist, the desire of fame; 2d, the desire of 
gain,—neither of which motives could have exerted the 
slightest influence on the mind of Swedenborg ; for, so far 
was he from the ambition of founding a sect, that he con- 
tinued in the bosom of the Swedish Church to the time of 
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his death ; and so little did he seek notoriety from his wri- 
tings, that he positively prohibited his publisher from dis- 
closing his name on the first publication of his theological 
works; and that the love of gain was not the motive, is 
equally evident from the fact, that he gave the whole of the 
large profits of his works, which commanded a ready sale, 
for the propagation of the gospel in foreign countries. 

The charge that he was insane, and a monomaniac on 
the subject of religion, has been made, but never substan- 
tiated by the slighest evidence, any more than the like 
charge, made by the Pharisees against our Saviour himself, 
that “he hath a devil and is mad,” or that brought by Festus 
against Paul, that “much learning” had turned his head. All 
his biographers agree in representing that his bodily health 
was excellent, and that his memory, judgment, and various 
mental powers remained perfect and unimpaired to the time 
of his death ; and the idea of his monomania on the subject 
of religion, is repelled by the fact, that his religion is a sys- 
tem, embracing not one subject matter, upon which mono- 
maniacs always dwell, but a great variety of subjects of the 
most weighty interest, and that this system is a complete 
and harmonious one, not in the slightest degree visionary 
and chimerical, but solid and substantial,—sustained by 
the soundest logic, and the most cogent reasoning, and in 
all its parts, consistent with the laws of God’s moral uni- 
verse, as far as disclosed to us. 

Our conclusion, then, in the 3d place, would be, inasmuch 
as Swedenborg was neither an impostor, nor insane, that 
he actually was, what he assumed to be, a divinely commis- 
sioned expounder of the Word of God, and that all he has 
written and published on the spiritual world and the life 
after death, is true. 

But, if divinely commissioned, it may, and will be asked, 
Where and what is the evidence of his commission ? 

On this subject, we would observe, that evidence is of two 
kinds,—interna!l and external. Internal! evidence of any sys- 
tem, is that which results from the character of the system 
itself, in which truth is recognized by its own light, and is 
received with undoubting conviction. External evidence is 
the evidence of miracles, by which a forced assent is given 
to a proposition, or a system, that is not rationally embraced. 
Internal evidence is the highest kind of evidence, because 
it is best adapted to beings endowed with reason and consci- 
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ence, and because it may be appreciated and apprehended. 
kixternal evidence, or miracles, is best adapted to persons in 
a very external state, who possess little moral or intellectual 
elevation, such as were the Jews at the time of our Saviour’s 
first coming. Our Saviour, it is true, wrought miracles, and 
appealed to them in evidence of his divine mission, but he, 
at the same time, distinctly declared, that the demand, so 
frequently made, for such kind of evidence, was only a 
proof of the deep depravity of the age, and, that if men would 
not hear Moses and the prophets, neither would they hear, 
though one rose from the dead. Swedenborg says, that 
miracles are not wrought at the present day, because their 
tendency is to force the mind, and because it is not in ac- 
cordance with the laws of Divine Providence, that the 
human mind should ever be forced at all; freedom in the 
reception of truths, as well as in the discharge of duty, 
being that property of the soul which, above all other pro- 
perties, constitutes manhood, and produces responsibility. 
The system of Swedenborg, therefore, rests not on miracles, 
but on the evidence of truth and divinity contained in the 
system itself. The receivers of its heavenly doctrines 
adopt them rationally, and yield their assent to them freely, 
because they recognize in them, in deed and in truth, the 
fulfilment of prophecy as to the second coming of the 
Lord,—because they behold in them new heavens and a 
new earth, and the descent of a new and celestial church,— 
because, in their adoption, they see old things, which have 
performed their uses, passing away and all things becoming 
new,—because they perceive, with perfect clearness of vision, 
greater beauty, greater power and greater beneficence in 
these doctrines than in all other doctrines,—a more striking 
adaptation in them to the constitution, wants and hopes of 
man,—more elevating and glorious views of God and of 
human destiny ; and because, accordingly, they love and 
cherish them with all the heart, all the soul, all the 
mind, and all the strength,—as God, who shines through 
them, and endows them with divinity, is loved or should 
be loved. 

But, although Swedenborg worked no miracles, and re- 
garded them as wholly uncalled for in that purer, more 
elevated, and more spiritual state of society which is to pre- 
vail at the second coming of the Lord, and unnecessary for 
the vindication and establishment of divine truth, which, 
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if embraced at all, is to be rationally embraced in the love 
of it; still, some very extraordinary circumstances are re- 
lated of this gifted seer, which, although not evidence, and 
never appealed to as evidence, of the truth of his doctrines, 
are yet referred to, and do, in reality, furnish the strongest 
of human testimony to the reality of his open intercourse 
with the spiritual world and its inhabitants. We shall re- 
late some of these extraordinary circumstances, from which 
it will appear clearly, that the fact of Swedenborg’s holding 
intercourse with angels and departed spirits, is testified to by 
the most respectable and impartial witnesses, and does not 
rest, for its verity and credibility, on his own unsupported 
assertions. 

I. We here introduce, first, the relation which passed be- 
tween Swedenborg and the Swedish queen, Louisa Ulrica, 
wife of Adolphus Frederic, and sister of Frederic the Great 
of Prussia, as given by M. Thiebault, Professor of Belles 
Lettres in the Royal Academy of Berlin : 


“I know not,” says the Professor, “on what occasion it was, that 
conversing one day with the Queen on the subject of the celebrated 
Swedenborg, we, the members of the academy, particularly M. Me- 
rian and myself, expressed a desire to know what opinion was enter- 
tained of him in Sweden. The Queen, alter alluding to some anec- 
dotes relative to Swedenborg’s interviews with the spiritual world, 
replied, that though she was but little disposed to believe in such 
seeming miracles, she nevertheless had been willing to put the pow- 
er of M. Swedenborg, with whom she was acquainted, to the proof; 
that M Swedenborg, having come one evening to her court, she 
had taken him aside and begged him to learn of her deceased bro- 
ther, the Prince Royal of Prussia, what he said to her at the moment 
of her taking leave of him for the Court of Stockholm. She added, 
that what he had said, was of a nature to render it impossible that 
the Prince could have repeated it to any one, nor had it ever escaped 
her own lips. At their subsequent interview, the Queen said, that 
Swedenborg addressed her as follows: ‘You took, Madam, your 
last leave of the Prince of Prussia, your late august brother, at 
Charlottenburg, on such a day and at such an hour in the afternoon. 
As you were passing through the long gallery, in the castle of Char- 
lottenburg, you met him again. He then took you by the hand, and 
led you to such a window, where you could not be overheard, and 
then said to you these words.’—The Queen did not repeat the words, 
but she protested that they were the very same her brother had pro- 
nounced, and that she retained the most perfect recollection of them. 
She added, that she nearly fainted at the shock she experienced.” 
pp. 54-5. 

Now if the Swedish Queen did not lie, and was not 
deceived, we have here the most positive testimony to Swe- 
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denborg’s intercourse with departed spirits; for, let it be re- 
marked, that this thing was expressly propounded to Swe- 
denborg, as a test of his alleged power. ‘The conversation 
which he was called upon to visit the spirit land, in order 
to reveal, had never been disclosed to mortal ear; it was of 
such a nature, that it could not be communicated ; it was 
held between the parties under such circumstances that it 
could not possibly be overheard. Yet Swedenborg related 
this conversation exactly as it took place, and with all the 
detail of circumstances, time and place attending it. It is 
very evident, as he could get his information from no other 
source, he must have derived it from the deceased Prince 
himself; and it is not surprising, that when the Queen 
heard this secret conversation, the tenor of which was 
confined to the bosoms of only two persons in the world, 
herself and her deceased brother, repeated to her, word for 
word, as it actually occurred, that she was so shocked and 
confounded by the unexpected revelation, that she nearly 
fainted away. 

2. We next introduce the testimony of the celebrated 
Stilling, than whom a higher or more beloved name is not 
known to philosophy or moral science. 


“About the year ’70, of the last century,” says Dr. Stilling, “there 
was a merchant in Elberfeld, with whom, during seven years of my 
residence there, I lived in close intimacy. He was a mystic in the 
purest sense. He spoke little, but what be said was like golden fruit 
on a salver of silver. He would not have dared, for all the world, 
knowingly to have told a falsehood. This friend of mine, who has 
long ago left this world fora better, related to me the following tale: 

“His business required him to take a journey to Amsterdam, where 
Swedenborg at that time resided, and hort heard and read much 
of this strange individual, he formed the intention of visiting him, 
and becoming better acquainted with him. He therefore called on 
him. and found a very venerable looking and friendly old man, who 
received him politely, and requested him to be seated; on which the 
following conversation began : 

“Merchant. Having been called hither by business, I could not 
deny myself the honor, sir, of paying my respects to you; your wri- 
tings have caused me to regard you as a very remarkable man. 

“Swedenborg. May I ask you, where you are from ? 

“Merchant. I am from Elberfeld, in the Grand Duch of Bery. 
Your writings contain so much of what is beautiful and edifying, 
that they have made a deep impression on me; but the source from 
which you derive them is so extraordinary, so strange and so uncom- 
mon, that you will perhaps not take it amiss of a sincere friend of 
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truth, if he desires incontestible proofs, that you really have inter- 
course with the invisible world. 

“Swedenborg. \t would be unreasonable if1 took it amiss; but I 
think I have given sufficient proofs which cannot be contradicted. 

“Merchant. Are they those which are so well known, respecting 
the Queen, the fire in Stockholm, and the receipt? 

“Swedenborg. Yes, those are they, and they are true. 

“Merchant. And yet many objections are brought against them. 
Might I venture to propose that you give me a similar proof? 

“Swedenborg. ‘hy not? Most willingly. 

“Merchant. 1 had tormerly a friend, who studied divinity at Duis- 
burg, where he fell into a consumption, of which he died. I visited 
this friend a short time before his decease. We conversed together 
on an important topic. Could you learn from him what was the 
subject of our discourse ? 

“Swedenborg. We will see. What was the name of your friend ? 

“The merchant told his name. 

“Swedenborg. How long do you remain here ? 

“Merchant. About eight or ten days. 

“Siwedenborg. Call upon me again in a few days. I will see if I 
can find your friend. 

“The merchant took his leave, and dispatched his business. Some 
days after, he went to Swedenborg, in anxious expectation. The old 
gentleman met him with a smile, and said, ‘I have spoken with your 
friend ; the subject of your discourse was, the restitution of all things.’ 
He then related to the merchant, with the greatest precision, what 
he and what his deceased friend had maintained. My friend turned 
pale, for this proof was powerful and invincible. He inquired fur- 
ther, ‘How fares it with my friend? Is he in a state of blessedness?’ 
Swedenborg answered, ‘No! he is still in hades, and torments him- 
self continually with the idea of the restitution of all things.” This 
answer pomeate my friend the greatest astonishment. He ejaculated, 
‘My God! what, in the other world?’ Swedenborg replied, ‘Certain- 
ly, a man takes with him his favorite inclinations and opinions, and 
it is very difficult to be divested of them. We ought, therefore, to 
lay them aside here.’ My friend took his leave of this remarkable 
man, perfectly convinced, and returned back to Elberfeld.” pp. 56-7-8. 

Now, in respect to this extraordinary narration, we may 
ask, did Stilling tell an untruth? Was the story made up 
for effect? Stilling was without a motive to deceive. He 
was not, although a most excellent man, a receiver of the 
doctrines of Swedenborg. He was only a lover of truth, 
and a wholly unprejudiced witness. Did the Elberfeld 
merchant lie? Stilling tells us, that he would not have 
dared, for all the world, knowingly, to have told a falsehood. 
The inference is fair, nay it is irresistible, that Swedenborg 
actually had an interview with the deceased clergyman, 
who detailed to him the conversation in question. 

3. A third anecdote of Swedenborg is inserted in Stilling’s 
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“Pocket Book for the Friend of Religion, 1809,” which is 
related by one, who, from his piety and love of truth, must 
be regarded as a credible witness. 


“I was in Amsterdam,” says this individual, “in the year 1762, on 
the very day that Peter the Third, Emperor of Russia, died, in a 
company in which Swedenborg was present. In the midst of our 
conversation, his countenance changed, and it was evident that his 
soul was no longer present, and that something extraordinary was 
passing within him. As soon as he came to himself again, he was 
asked what had happened to him? He would not at first communi- 
cate it, but at length, after being repeatedly requested, he said, ‘this 
very hour, the Emperor, Peter III. has died in prison,—mentioning 
at the same time, the manner of his death. ‘Gentlemen will please 
to note down that day, that they may be able to compare it with the 
intelligence of his death in the newspapers.’ The latter subsequent- 
ly announced the emperor’s death, as having taken place on that 
day.” p. 59 

4. Mr. Springer, the Swedish Consul, who was for many 
years the intimate friend of Swedenborg, both in Sweden 
and England, resident at London, and a gentleman of the 
utmost veracity, makes the following statement : 


“Fifteen years ago, Swedenborg was about to depart for Sweden, 
and desired me to procure him a good captain, which I did. I made 
the agreement with a person named Dixon. When the captain of 
the vessel came to fetch Swedenborg, I took my leave of him and 
wished him a happy voyage. Having then asked the captain if he 
was provided with good and necessary provisions, he answered me 
tha, he had as much as was needful for the voyage. On this, Swe- 
denborg said, ‘My friends, we have not need of any great quantity ; 
for this day week, we shall, by the aid of God, enter the port of 
Stockholm at two o’clock. On Captain Dixon’s return, he related 
to me that this happened exactly as Swedenborg had foretold.” 

“All,” the Swedish Consul goes on to remark, “that Swedenborg 
has related to me respecting my deceased acquaintances, both 
friends and enemies, almost surpasses belief. He explained to me in 
what manner the peace was concluded between Sweden and the 
King of Prussia, and he praised my conduct on that occasion. He 
even told me who were the three great personages of whom | made 
use in that affair; which, nevertheless, was an entire secret between 
them and me. I asked him, ‘how he could be informed of such par- 
ticulars, and who had discovered them to him.’ He answered, ‘who 
informed me of your affair with Count De C ? You cannot 
deny the truth of what I have told you. Continue,’ he added, to de- 
serve his reproaches. Turn not aside, either for riches or honors, 
from the path of rectitude, but on the contrary, keep steady in it, as 
you have done; and you will prosper.’” pp. 61-62. 


5. Swedenborg on two several occasions, as we have before 
stated, predicted the time of his death,—Ist. in a correspon- 
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dence with the celebrated John Wesley, the Methodist di- 
vine ; and 2d. to the family with whom he was residing in 
London, at the time of his decease. In the latter part of 
Feb., 1772, Wesley was in London, and several ministers 
were in attendance on him, receiving his instructions and 
assisting him in preparing for a great circuit, which he was 
about to commence. While thus in attendance, a letter came 
to Mr. Wesley, which he perused with evident astonishment. 
After a pause, he read the letter to the company. It was 
couched in nearly the following words: 

“Great Bath Street, Cold Bath Fields, Feb., 1772. Sir: I have 
been informed, in the world of spirits, that you have a strorg desire 
to converse with me; I shall be happy to see you, if you will favor 
me with a visit. I am sir, your humble servant, 

EMANUEL SWEDENBORG.”’ 


Mr. Wesley frankly acknowledged to the company, that 
he had been very strongly impressed with a desire to see 
and converse with Swedenborg, and had never mentioned 
that desire to any one. He wrote for answer, that he was 
then closely occupied in preparing for asix months’ journey, 
but would do himself the pleasure of waiting upon Mr. 
Swedenborg, soon after his return to London. 

Swedenborg wrote in reply, that the visit would be too 
late, as he should go into the world of spirits on the 29th 
day of the next month, never more to return, 

This statement is certified to by Mr. Robsham, Director 
of the Bank of Sweden, by Mr. Hawkins, a well known 
engineer, and by the Rev. Mr. Smith, a man of great piety 
aud integrity, and who was with Mr. Wesley at the time. 

6. We extract from the affidavit of Mr. and Mrs. Shear- 
smith, with whom Swedenborg resided at the time of his 
death. and taken before the Lord Mayor of London, the fol- 
lowing statement : 


“That, towards the end of February, 1772, he (Swedenborg) de- 
clared to Elizabeth Shearsmith, (then Reynolds.) and to Richard 
Shearsmith’s first wife, (then living,) that he should die on such a 
day ; and thatthe said Elizabeth Shearsmith thinks she can safely 
affirm, on her oath, he departed this life on the very day he had fore- 
told, that is, one month after his prediction. That about a fortnight 
before his death, he received the Lord’s Supper from the hands of 
Mr. Ferelius, a Swedish minister, whom he earnestly recommend- 
ed to abide in the truth contained in his writings. That, during 
his latter days, as on the former, he retained all his good sense 
and memory in the most complete manner. That on the Lord’s 
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Day, 29th March, hearing the clock strike, Mr. Swedenborg asked 
his landlady and her maid, who were there, both sitting by his bed- 
side, what it was o’clock, and on being answered it was five o’clock, 
he replied, ‘It is well, thank you, God bless you both!’ and then, a 
little moment after, gently gave up the ghost.” pp. 98-9. 


Dr. Hartley, in his last visit to Swedenborg, in company 
with Dr. Messiter, asked him to declare whether all he had 
written was strictly true, or whether any part or parts there- 
of were to be excepted? 

“I have written,” answered Swedenborg, with a degree of warmth, 
“nothing but the truth as you will have it more and more confirmed 
hereafter, all the days of your life, provided you always keep close 
to the Lord, and faithfully serve him alone, in shunning evils of all 
kinds as sins against him, and diligently searching the Word, which, 


from beginning to end, bears incontestible testimony to the truth of 


the doctrines I have delivered to the world.” 


7. We now introduce the testimony of the celebrated 
philosopher, Kant, respecting the fire at Stockholm: 


“In the year 1756, says Kant, when M. De Swedenborg, towards 
the end of September, on Saturday, at 4 o’clock, P.M., arrived at 
Gottenburg from England, M. William Castel invited him to his 
house, together with a party of fifteen persons. About 6 o’clock, M. 
De Swedenborg went out, and, after a short interval, returned to the 
company, quite pale and alarmed. He said that a dangerous fire had 
just broken out in Stockholm at the Sudermalm, (Gottenberg is 300 
miles from Stockholm.) and that it was spreading very fast. He was 
resess, and went out often. He said, that the house of one of his 
friends, whom he named, was already inashes, and that his own was 
in danger. At eight o’clock, after he had been out again, he joyful- 
ly exclaimed, ‘Thank God! the fire is extinguished the third door trom 
my house.’ This news occasioned great commotion through the 
whole city, and particularly amongst the company in which he was. 
[t was announced to the governor the same evening. On the Sun- 
day morning, Swedenborg was sent for by the governor, who ques- 
tioned him concerning the disaster. He described the fire precisely, 
how it had begun, in what manner it had ceased, and how long it had 
been continued. On the same day the news was spread through the 
city, and as the g»vernorhad thought it worthy of attention, the conster- 
nation was considerably increased ; because many were in trouble 
on account of their friends and property. On the Monday evening 
a messenger arrived at Gottenberg, who was despatched during the 
fire. In the letters brought by him, the fire was described precisely 
in the manner stated by Swedenborg. On Tuesday:morning, the 
royal courrier arrived at the governor’s, with the melancholy intelli- 
gence of the fire, of the loss which it had occasioned, and of the 
houses it had damaged and ruined, not in the least differing from 
that which Swedenborg had given immediately after it had ceased, 
for the fire was extinguished at 8 o’clock.” 
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“What,” exclaims Kant, “can be brought forward against the au- 
thenticity of this occurrence? My informant has not only examined 
the circumstances of this extraordinary case at Stockholm, but also 
about two months ago at Gottenberg, where he is acquainted with 
the most respectable houses, and where he could obtain the most au- 
thentic and complete informatiun ; as the greatest part of the inhabi- 
tants, who are still alive, were witnesses to the memorable occur- 
rence.” pp. 71-2 


It would be easy to multiply cases equally remarkable,— 
but these will suffice. Such testimony would be admitted, 
be respected, and obtain confidence in any Court in Christen- 
dom. Of what does it consist! Not of the solitary decla- 
ration of a single individual, whose motives might be sus- 
pected, but of a combination of concurring testimonies from 
different quarters and different persons, of the highest cha- 
racter, so that if there is any force in human testimony at 
all, we have just as much authority for believing that Swe- 
denborg had intercourse with the spiritual world, as we 
have for believing that Victoria is the present reigning 
Queen of Great Britain. The highest of all testimony, 
however, is that which is drawn from the word of God, 
and the possibility and probability of sach a communication 
with the spiritual world as was vouchsafed to the gifted 
Swedenborg, may be successfully demonstrated by argu- 
ments derived from that source. 


Art. IV.— Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. To which 
are added a few Poems. By A.exanver H. Everett, 
Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1845. 


We have derived great pleasure from the perusal of this 
book, and we mean to speak of it as we think it deserves, 
It is possible that a few readers may think that we go too 
far; but even they will not doubt our sincerity, when we 
confess that we were over two months reading it, without 
growing weary of our task. It certainly argues something 
in favor of an author in these days of rail-road speed, that 
one should be content to keep his book at his side, and 
travel slowly through it, every day soiling the edge of a 
few more pages, with the pressure of his glove; and. it 
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takes but little from the value of the compliment to acknow- 
ledge, that during this time, we were wandering through a 
beautiful country, and had but little time to read. 

When our trunk was first packed, this book shared a 
corner, with a half dozen other volumes, but after a while, 
it had the corner to itself. One by one the others fell away, 
some were given to friends, others were forgotten upon 
leaving a steamboat, or a coach, or a rail-road car, and now 
upon our return, this volume lies upon the desk, as the 
solitary memorial of our wanderings. Except those books, 
which have more sacred associations than any earthly 
travel ean give, and which go with the christian everywhere, 
we have only this volume, to remind us of many a scene of 
quiet enjoyment. Now, were we an old Spaniard, instead 
of a young American, we might pause to apostrophise the 
paper and the type; and sober and modern-minded as we 
are, we cannot help fancying that we see a sort of map 
of our travels, upon the edges of the leaves, as they lie 
closed before us. That dark streak near the beginning, 
tells us something of the pitch and smoke of the Georgia 
rail-roads ; those yellow splashes, here and there, indicate 
very plainly that the waters of the great Mississippi have 
been running not very far off; and as we look, we behold 
enough to remind us, that the pages have suffered by turns, 
from contact with the granite dust of Pennsylvania, the 
clay of Virginia, and the sands of the Carolinas. The 
journal would have been perfect if the magnolia leaf which 
Florida contributed, had not slipped from the pages. Our 
business, however, is not with the outside, though every 
loving student is, like Scott, something of a coxeomb in 
these matters ; and we proceed to introduce the reader to 
the inside of this pleasant book. 

It consists of essays or reviews, contributed during the 
last twenty years to various periodicals. In the course of 
them, our author treats in an interesting and instructive 
way, of several important matters, such as the Life and 
Writings of Madame de Sevigné, Bernardin de St. Pierre, 
Schiller, Voltaire, Canova, Sir James Mackintosh and Cicero; 
he almost settles the disputed point, that Le Sage did not 
write Gil Blas; he gives an amusing picture of Chinese 
manners; teaches, in a happy manner, the art of being 
happy, and concludes the first part of his miscellanies with 
some beautiful remarks upon the Sabbath. ‘The large field, 
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which is thus covered, would of course make it impossible 
for any particular portion to be minutely investigated ; but 
it is really wonderful, how many judicious observations he 
has made upon these various subjects: and although there 
can be no purely artistic unity among them, yet one is 
drawn along, by as deep an interest as if there had been. 
One may listen to an intelligent companion for an evening 
or a day, and though the conversation may take a wide 
range, and the manner be sometimes grave and sometimes 
gay, yet he at no time fails to perceive that the character of 
the speaker remains unchanged ; and so with these Miscel- 
lanies of Everett, whatever may be the subject of which 
they treat, it is evident that they proceed from one mind 
and heart; that mind well endued with classical learning, 
and that heart full of kindly impulses, and subject to 
Christian influences. This is almost as much unity as we 
ever see, and certainly as much as we need desire. Authors 
write long essays and call them by single names, when in 
truth, the subject changes every dozen pages, or the book 
becomes tedious in the extreme. Pope writes an Essay 
upon Man and divides it into four epistles. He might just as 
well have divided it into as many more, and they would 
have read as well under any other name. We think we 
could prove, if it were worth while, that Everett’s Miscel- 
lanies are in an equal degree an essay upon man; but we 

shall content ourselves with furnishing our readers with 
the hint, that under this running title, they may apportion 
the remainder, to “man, asa fool, a gossip, a poet, a historian, 
a statesman, and so on.” 

We are aware that there is a growing spirit of opposition 
to periodical writings, on the ground of their being super- 
ficial and fragmentary ; and we make these remarks, the 
rather, because we believe that the true objection lies 
against superficial thinking on the part of the readers. 
The largest and most perfect] y connected book, that was ever 
produced, must have been written periodically ; for authors, 
like other men, must eat and sleep. Histories and poems 
do not come from the press, as Minerva did from the brain of 
oe at a single step; and compact as they look in their 
binding on the shelves, it must be remembered that they once 
existed in the shape of loose sheets, flitting about the printing 
office, or swelling out thesides of the bulky portfolio. Smooth- 
ly as sentence follow S sentence upon the printed page, and 
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regular as is the interval between chapter and chapter; if 
the secrets of the study were revealed, it would be seen, 
that there was many an interruption, and that business, or 
pleasure, or sickness, or disgust had occupied the author for 
months, whilst the manuscript was lying hid away in some 
forgotten drawer. Hood teaches this in a ludicrous manner, 
in one of his little poems, and every man who has attempted 
to write has felt it. There being no valid objection to 
periodical writings on this score, we think they enjoy pecu- 
liar advantages, inasmuch as their brevity requires conden- 
sation of thought. When a man undertakes to writea 
long essay, and for this purpose begins to divide and subdi- 
vide his subject, we feel like the old Scotch deacon, inclined 
to look for our night-eap; we have a presentiment that we 
are about to be put to sleep, and we make our preparations 
accordingly. We know he is about to treat it as the spider 
does the fly, and we bide our time, until the infinite web is 
wound around the legs and wings and eyes of the unhappy 
subject, and we only look in again, when he is about to 
make a stab at the vitals. Now an essayist like Mackin- 
tosh, Macaulay, or our author, never tempts us in this way. 
They rush at once into the midst of things. We find that 
we must wake up, if we would understand what they are 
about. Our perceptive faculties are kept constantly on the 
stretch, and when we get to the end, we feel invigorated 
and refreshed, as if we had been contending with the 
breakers, and not lying half asleep in luke-warm water. 
Let aman think when he reads, and he will sometimes 
find, in a scrap of newspaper, the germ of important truths, 
as the philosopher does in the falling of an acorn or an 
apple. Let a man think, and he will derive more real 
instruction from a well digested article in a review, than 
from many a larger volume of greater pretensions. 

In these writings of Everett, there are two styles which 
predominate ; in one, he proceeds upon the Horatian maxim 
of teaching the truth laughingly ; in the other, he approaches 
his subject more directly, and in good set terms delivers 
himself of what he has to say ; and perhaps we cannot en- 
able our readers to obtain a just appreciation of the whole, 
in any better way, than by giving them a specimen of each. 

Some Frenchman, who rejoices in the name of Droz, and 
who is au honorable member of the Academy, chose to 
write a foolish book upon the art of being happy ; and 
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while showing his stupidity and the unsoundness of his 
maxims, our author, in a vein of quiet humor takes occa- 
sion to prove, that the vigilant pursuit of an honest occu- 
pation, the decent regard for the judgment of those around 
us, and the constant endeavor to attain the highest perfec- 
tion of which our natures are capable, are the most effec- 
tive means, we can employ, for the attainment of happiness. 
M. Droz maintains that a man cannot be happy who has 
any thing to do, and quotes the following from Franklin to 
prove it: 


“Although I have not attained the perfection at which I aimed, 
and have even fallen very far short of it, my endeavors have never- 
theless rendered me better and happier than I should have been if I 
had not made the attempt, as a person who tries to improve in pen- 
manship by imitating a copper-plate model, although he should not 
equal the correctness and elegance of the engraving, may yet ac- 
quire a more easy and legible hand than he had before. It may be 
interesting to my posterity to know, that I owe, under Providence, to 
this little artifice, the happiness which | have constantly enjoyed up 
to my seventy-ninth year, in which I write these lines. Should the 
rest of my life be disturbed by misfortunes, the recollection of the 
preceding period will enable me to support them with resignation.” 

“While we perfectly agree,” says Everett, “with M. Droz, in his 
estimate of the character of our illustrious townsman, and particu- 
larly in his approbation of the doctrine contained in the above ex- 
tract from the Memoirs of his own Life, we cannot but remark that 
it does not appear to confirm, so explicitly as our author supposes, 
his favorite notion of the great importance of making the direct pur- 
suit of happiness the principal object. Dr. Franklin assures us, that 
by the use of certain means, he had lived happily to a very advanced 
age. But what were those means? Did they consist in making 
happiness the direct and principal object of pursuit? Quite the con- 
trary, as appears from the showing of M. Droz himself. ‘I have 
often perused,’ he says, ‘the pages in which Franklin describes his 
his plan for arriving at morai perfection.’ Moral perfection then 
was the mark to which our philosopher directed his view. By aim- 
ing not immediately at happiness, but at moral perfection or virtue, 
he succeeded, it appears, in making himself to a certain extent both 
virtuous and happy. The conclusion is, so far as his example is 
worth any thing, that if a man would be happy, he must endeavor 
to be virtuous, and if he succeed tolerably*well in this, happiness 
will come of itself. Had M. Droz examined more carefully, and fol- 
lowed out into its consequences the principle supposed in this single 
passage, he would probably, if he really feel the veneration which 
he professes for ‘the pride of the new world, have spared himself 
the trouble of writing his book, at least in its present shape. His 
theory and that of Dr. Franklin, instead of coinciding, plainly exhi- 


bit the adverse colors of the two great rival schools of philosphy, 
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into which the moral world has always been divided. Franklin 
wishes us to frequent 


‘The marble porch where wisdom wont to talk 
With Socrates and Tully ;’ 


While M. Droz would induct us, in preference, to certain pleasure 
gardens of somewhat doubtful fame, which were laid out in olden 
time in the neighborhood of the said porch, but were never much 
patronized by the good society of Athens. We regret by the bye to 
to learn, that our fair friend, Miss Frances Wright, lately consented 
to pass a few days in these same suspicious gardens ; but venture to 
hope, that she has only been upon a tour of observation, and will not 
think of making them her habitual residence. * * * There are 
some things which are come at by an indirect process, more easily 
than by a direct one; and many competent judges believe that hap- 
piness is one of the number. We strongly incline to this opinion, 
and suspect that the pretended art of being happy, is very much like 
the art of making gold, which at one time occupied the attention of 
so many of the learned, but which has long been admitted to be al- 
most the only process by which gold cannot be made. Make shoes, 
make coats, make hats, make houses, make almost any thing you 
please, (except perhaps books,) and you in fact make gold, because 
the product of your labor, whatever it may be, converts itself natu- 
rally in your hands into that valuable metal. But once attempt to 
make gold by a direct process, and you not only fail in your object, 
but sustain a total loss in the time, labor, and capital employed in the 
operation. The case, we imagine, is nearly the same with studying 
directly the art of being happy. Study politics, study law, study 
commerce, study agriculture, study any of the fine or mechanical 
arts, and you in fact study happiness; because independently of the 
immediate fruit of skill, in this or that department of knowledge and 
practice, which you derive from your studies, there is no more cer- 
tain way of being happy than to pursue, with activity and diligence, 
almost any honest employment. But no sooner does a man set about 
studying directly how he shall he happy, than he is pretty sure to 
become completely miserable.” 


All this, our readers will allow, is in an exceedingly hap- 
py vein. He goes on thus, through some thirty pages, de- 
molishing one after another of the props, by which the 
Frenchman attempts to support his theory, pursuing him 
with keen irony, in ,all his windings, and every now and 
then making a stroke which M. Droz himself will admit 
to be a palpable hit. His victim says, for example : 


“The only true a is that which we enjoy when we dis- 


pose of all our time at discretion, without being embarrassed with pro- 
fessional or other business. This sort of liberty is oppressive to the un- 
occupied, (hommes inoccupés,) but to others, a source of real hap- 
piness. How charming it is to say to oneself, upon awaking in the 
morning, ‘this day is wholly my own.’ The epicurean passes a de- 
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lightful hour, before he rises, in reflecting on the pleasures of inde- 
pendence.” 


Our author compares this to the doctrine of Gonzalo in 
the Tempest : 


“No kind of traffic 
Would I admit; no name of magistrate ; 
Letters should not be known; no use of service 
Of riches or of poverty; no contracts, 
Successions ; bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none ; 
No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil: 
No occupation ; all men idle, all ; 
And women too ; but innocent and pure ; 
No sovereignty. * ° ° . 
All things in common, nature should produce, 
Without sweat or endeavor; treason, felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine 
Would I not have; but nature should bring forth 
Of her own kind, all foizon, all abundance 
To feed my innocent people.” 


“The picture, no doubt,” says Everett, “has a very reducing aspect. 
It may be observed, however, that in the case of our author, as in 
that of the honest old Counsellor of Naples, the latter end ot his 
Commonwealth forgets the beginning. Gonzalo, after declaring 
that he would have no sovereignty in the Island, concludes by at- 
firming that he 

‘Would with much perfection govern, sir, 
To excel the golden age ? 


M. Droz, in like manner, while setting forth the freedom from all 
occupation as the chief element of happiness, remarks in the same 
sentence that to wnoccupied men the want of occupation is oppressive, 
but that to others it is a source of real happiness. Now we profess our- 
selves unable to conceive who are the others intended in this phrase, 
We agree with our author in thinking that persons who remain un- 
occupied will be unhappy; but in our view of the subject, all per- 
sons who have no occupation are unoccupied. The others, who on 
the theory of M. Droz, are to enjoy the delights of the dolce far ni- 
ente, seem to us to belong to the same category with the rest of the 
three children, who ran away when taeir comrades fell into the wa- 
ter. 

‘Three children sliding on the ice, 
All on a summer’s day, 

It so fell out that they ad fell in, 
The rest they ran away.’ 

M. Droz may perhaps reply, that the happy few intended, are those 
who really having nothing to do, are able to choose their employ- 
ments; but how does it appear that the occupation which a man 
creates for himself; is so much more agreeable than that which 
devolves upon him by the effects of circumstances? Is occupation, 
in the opinion of our author, a sort of moral disease, which 1s fatal 
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when foreed upon a man in the natural way, but which, when he 
gives it to himself, is not only less malignant, like the small-pox when 
contracted by innoculation, but is actually inverted into a principle 
of health and well being? Does experience confirm this singular 
theory ? Count de Caylus engraved, that he might not be obliged to 
hang himself. Many excellent citizens of all countries have obtained 
reputation, wealth and happiness, by pursuing, as a means of support, 
the same respectable occupation of engraving, which, by his own 
confession, conferred upon the Count no other benefit, than that of 
saving his neck from the pocket handkerchief or the pen-knife. The 
Marquis of Spinola, an Italian general, celebrated for his military 
exploits in the war of the independence of the Netherlands, passed 
the latter part of his life in retirement, upon a handsome pension, 
and of course in the full fruition of the dolce far niente ; but being 
one of those persons without occupation, who are also unoccupied, 
he found himself (as usually happens, even according to our author, 
with gentlemen of this description,) rather ill at ease. While in this 
situation, he was informed of the death of one of his ancient comrades 
of inferior rank in the army, a captain perhaps, or possibly a colonel ; 
and upon inquiring into the nature of the disease, was answered that 
he died of having nothing to do. Basta, replied the unhappy Mar- 
quis, with a strong feeling of sympathy in the fate of his departed 
of the war, ‘basta per un generale!’ ‘’Tis enough to have killed 
him, had he been a general !’ ” 


The whole of the article, from which we make this ex- 
tract, and several of the others, will be discovered to be 
full of the same charming pleasantry ; but our author never 


forgets the great end of the moralist, and under every vari- 
ety of style, he makes it his business to inculcate the truth. 
A fair specimen of his graver style will be found in his 
essay upon the Sabbath. 


“Of all the subjects that can be presented to the consideration of 
the people at large, religion is the one in which they take the deepest 
interest. Of all the occupations in which they can be engaged, 
religious exercises are those, which habitually produce in their minds 
the strongest excitement. If it were the object of a law-giver, inde- 
pendently of every other consideration or duty, merely to provide 
the people with the means of agreeable occupation and amusement 
for a day of rest, he could not do it so well, if at all, in any other 
way, as by instructing them to devote it to religion. 

“Religion reveals to us the secret of our higher and better nature; 
lifts us above the common offices of daily life, into communion with 
the sublime Spirit, whose word created, and whose incomprehensible 
essence informs and sustains the universe. It teaches us, that we 
are not, as the base theories of a detestable sophistry would repre- 
sent us, merely a different order of the same race of beings with the 
brutes that surround us, destined like them, to pass an ephemeral 
existence, and then sink into nothing ; but that we possess within us 
the germ of a heavenly nature, for which death is only the opening 
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of a new form of existence, and which will develope its faculties 
hereafter, through countless ages of happiness or misery, accordingly 
as the opportunities for improvement afforded here have been used 
or neglected. 

“The mightiest minds of every age and country, have exhausted 
the resources of language in expressing the delight with which they 
habitually dwelt on this subject. ‘I would rather, says Lord Bacon, 
‘believe all the fables of the Talmud and the Alcoran, than that this 
universal frame is without a mind.’ Schiller, in his beautiful Hymn 
to Pleasure, represents her banner as waving upon the sun-bright 
rock of religion. With the monarch minstrel of Scripture, the being 
of God is made the motive for general exultation and jubilee. ‘The 
Lord reigneth; let the earth rejoice.’ He does not consider it a 
tiresome or gloomy occupation of time to attend public worship. ‘I 
was glad when they said unto me, let us go up to the house of the 
Lord; my soul longeth, yea fainteth for the courts of the Lord; my 
heart and my flesh cry out for the living God !’ 

“Where the attention is deeply, without being painfully engaged, 
the frame of mind is for the time agreeable : and I am far from being 
certain that any thing would be gained on the score of cheerfulness 
even, by substituting a different method of observing the Sabbath 
from that which is generally in use in this country. It has been my 
fortune to witness the celebration of this sacred festival, in some of 
the capitals of Europe, where the greater part of it is regularly de- 
voted to public sports, and where the theatres are open twice as long 
as on any other day of the week. I have seen the French peasants 
dancing under the trees on Sunday afternoons, in their holiday 
dresses ; and I can say, with perfect truth, that I know no place, in 
which the return of the Sabbath is welcomed with so much satisfac- 
tion, and the occupations it brings with it, pursued with so much in- 
terest, as in the metropolis ef the Pilgrims, where it is wholly devoted 
to religion. Let any one walk the streets of Boston, on a fine Sab- 
bath morning, when the bells are all ringing, and the whole popula- 
tion of both sexes in their best attire, repairing to their respective 
places of worship, and if the scene do not produce upon his mind a 
more pleasing impression than the tumult of a bull-fight, or the noisy 
mirth of a rustic dance, I can only say that his mental constitution is 
different from mine.” 


It is to be regretted, that all the statesmen, whom we send 
abroad, do not use their opportunities of observation, to 
strengthen their own love of their country, and its institu- 
tions, and that they do not attempt, like Everett, to extend 
a regard for them among their constituents. It is to be re- 
gretted that so many of them come home altogether changed 
in character and manners, having relinquished the republi- 
can simplicity in which they were educated, and for the 
most part forgetful of the religion upon which the republic 
was founded. And for this, as well as for other reasons, it 
is to be regretted that all of us are not better acquainted 
with the grounds of our faith, both political and religious. 
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The practice of mankind, of taking up opinions and cus- 
tom by inheritance, rather than upon examination, is one 
that should be guarded against by every man, who justly 
estimates his character as a rational being. It may have 
salutary effects in restraining the thoughtless from rashly 
plunging into offences against the common sense of society; 
but at the same time, it prevents that serious investigation, 
without which there is no profound conviction, or at all 
events, none of the active consequences, which conviction 
always should produce. There are multitudes who have 
a general impression that Christianity is true, because it was 
professed by their fathers before them; but as they make 
no examination of it themselves, its sacred truths “lie bed- 
ridden in the dormitory of their souls,” and are entirely in- 
operative upon their lives and characters. 

As with the truths of our most holy religion, so with the 
customs, that were instituted to keep those truths in the 
mind; the ivy of antiquity, with which they have been 
clothed, is too venerable not to be respected, but many be- 
hold them, only as the ruins of an edifice, which was in- 
tended for the use of former days. ‘To none of them will 
this remark apply with greater force than to the sacred in- 
stitution of the Holy Sabbath; it comes to us from the re- 
motest antiquity, it enjoys the sanction of the laws, it ob- 
tains the recognition of society, it is applauded by states- 
meu and philosophers and philanthropists; and yet its 
objects are not remembered, it is not kept holy to the Lord. 
As one day in seven, it must be remembered, because the 
almanac, and the prescriptive customs of society, will have 
it so; but with the laboring classes, it is too often a day 
of merely physical relaxation and dissipation; with the 
rich, it is a day of listlessness and fatigue; with the mer- 
chant, it is a day of balancing accounts; and with the plan- 
ter, itisa day for procuring stores, inspecting work, and 
arranging the operations of the coming week. 

The solemn tones of the bell are borne along upon the 
morning breeze, and the swelling notes of the organ min- 
gle with them, and compel all to think a moment, that 
some intend on that day to pray ; but though their consci- 
ences will be waketul for a while, and their occupations, for a 
brief period, be uneasily pursued; still those who are en- 
gaged in business, will soon become too much absorbed to 
hear the sound, and those who are seeking pleasure, will 
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forget its solemn associations, even whilst they are en- 
joying its faint and distant cadences. 

Surely it was for a more important purpose than this, 
that one day in seven was solemnly set apart by the Lord, 
and that his ordinance concerning it has come down to our 
time. And that we may know this purpose the better, let 
us look into the history of this sabbath, upon which our au- 
thor has pronounced so decided an opinion. 

The history of the world and the history of theSabbath 
begin upon the same page of the Sacred Scriptures. “On 
the seventh day, God ended his work that he had made. * * 
And God blessed the seventh day and sanctified it, because 
that in it he had rested from all his work, which God crea- 
ted and made.” After this record, we do not find the Sab- 
bath mentioned until the time of Moses, a period of almost 
2500 years. He mentions it, in giving orders to the people, 
to gather a double portion of manna, on Friday, “because to- 
morrow is the rest of the holy Sabbath unto the Lord.” 
Shortly after, he records it as a part of that decalogue, 
which was delivered to him with so much solemnity upon 
Mount Sinai; and he subsequently mentions it frequently, 
either historically, or in connection with some precept for 
its better observance. Irom the time of Moses till the time 
of the captivity, a period of 1,000 years, it is mentioned in- 
cidentally in four or five places, and once or twice in the 
500 years intervening between that period and the birth of 
Christ. In the course of the gospel history, frequent allu- 
sion is made to the day, and to the manner in which it 
should be observed. The hypocrisy and punctiliousness of 
the laws, placed our Saviour in a peculiar position in regard 
to it, and although he had come as a preacher of all righte- 
ousness, he found it necessary to rebuke the sanctimonious- 
ness of the people among whom he dwelt, and to make the 
duties of the day easier than those were inclined to do, who 
observed it in appearance and not in heart. But while he 
taught that the Sabbath was made for mau, and not man 
for the Sabbath, we find that it was his constant habit to 
attend the worship of the Temple when at Jerusalem, and 
of the Synagogue when he was travelling in the country. 
It was thus that it became him to fulfil all righteousness, 
and it was thus that not one jot nor tittle passed away from 
the law, until all was fulfilled in the death and resurrection 
of Him who was the end of the law. 
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After this great event, we begin to perceive a change with 
respect to the particular day upon which the disciples of 
Christ were accustomed to assemble together for divine 
worship. Our Lord was crucified upon Friday ; he lay in 
the grave the whole of Saturday, which was the Jewish 
Sabbath, and upon Sunday, the first day of the week, he 
arose from the dead. He appeared to a few of his disciples 
that morning, and in the evening to all of them, in a gene- 
ral assembly. Again, after eight days, that is, upon the fol- 
lowing, we read of another appearance to his disciples, who 
were again assembled together for religious purposes ; and, 
upon the first day of the Pentecost week, they were once 
more assembled together, and the Holy Spirit descended 
upon them, and they were miraculously endowed for the 
work of the ministry, to which their lives were thenceforth 
to be devoted. In another portion of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, we read that the disciples came together upon the first 
day of the week to break bread, for the Communion, and 
that Paul preached to them; and in one of the Epistles we 
have directions for a stated collection to be made upon the 
the first day of every week, showing that such was the 
time when the people came together for divine worship. 

It is not improbable, that at first. the followers of the 
new religion were in the habit of keeping both the Jewish 
Sabbath and their own Sunday, just as many persons were 
both circumcised and baptized; but by degrees, as their 
numbers increased, and the distinctions between them and 
the Hebrews became more marked, the Jewish rites fell into 
disuse, and the peculiar institutions of the Christian dispen- 
sation were alone observed. Abundant information upon 
this subject is furnished by the writings of those who were 
the companions and successors of the Apostles. Ignatius, 
who was a contemporary, writes: “Let us no longer sabba- 
tize,” that is keep the Jewish Sabbath, “but let us keep the 
Lord’s day, upon which our lite arose.” Justin Martyr, 
who lived at the close of the first, and beginning of the 
second century, says: “On the day called Sunday, is an 
assembly of all who live in the city or country; and the 
memoirs of the apostles, and the writings of the prophets,” 
(that is, the Oldand New Testaments,) “are read.” Irenzeus, 
a disciple of Polycarp, who was the favorite scholar of St. 
John, wrote in the second century: “On the Lord’s day, 
every one of us christians keeps the Sabbath, meditating in 
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the law and rejoicing in the works of God.” These quota- 
tions might be indefinitely extended ; but there are enough 
to exhibit the fact, and the reason for the fact, that Sunday 
instead of Saturday, was observed by the early christians, 
as the day of their solemn assemblies. 

From this brief sketch, our readers may learn, that the 
sanctifying one day in seven, was the first act of the Al- 
mighty, ee he had completed the work of creation. For 
want of observing this, some persons are accustomed to 
found the duty of keeping the Sabbath holy, upon the fact, 
that itis so enjoined in the ten commandments; and thus 
leave those, who believe the Mosaic institutions to have 
been abrogated by the law of Christ, without any moral 
obligation whatsover. It is a sufficient proof to the contra- 
ry, that we read in the book of Exodus, of the Sabbath 
being kept, at least one month before it was solemenly en- 
joined with the other commandments from Mount Sinai. It 
was not frequently mentioned previousiy to the time of 
Moses, nor often subsequently for the same reason ; namely, 
the exceeding brevity of the records, which belong to both 
these periods. Notwithstanding the infrequency of the no- 
tices of it during the later period, no one supposes that it 
was not regularly observed ; and we cannot see why the 
same circumstance should be entitled to so much greater 
weight, when it relates to an earlier date. The awful so- 
lemnities, with which it was announced from Sinai, are no 
more a proof that it was then announced for the first time, 
than that the prohibition of murder and theft and adultery, 
which were accompanied with the same solemnities, were 
then for the first time made known to men. Long before 
this, Cain had been punished for the murder of his brother, 
and a whole world had been swept away for similar offences. 

But there is another and independent argument for the 
antiquity of this usage, which may be drawn from the oldest 
Pagan writers. Learned men have collated many of these 
authorities, and from them we learn that Homer, who lived 
nearly a thousand years before the time of Christ, calls the 
seventh day in every week “holy.” Hesiod and Callima- 
chus give it the same title. Theophilus of Antioch calls it 
“the day which all men do celebrate.” Porphyry says, “the 
Pheenicians consecrated one day in seven as holy.” Linus 
says, “a seventh day is observed among all saints or holy 
people.” Eusebius writes, “almost all the philosophers and 
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poets acknowledge the seventh day as holy.” Clemens 
Alexandrinus says: “the Greeks as well as the Hebrews 
observe the seventh day as holy.” Josephus declares: “no 
city of Greeks or Barbarians can be found, which does not 
acknowledge a seventh day’s rest from labor.” 

Many similar passages might be mentioned, but these will 
suffice to show, that there must have been an universal tra- 
dition upon this subject, among nations which could have 
had no intercourse with the Jews, and which, consequently 
must have derived it from some souree far earlier than the 
time of Moses. There is no way of accounting for this 
universality and coineidence, except by supposing, that the 
tradition is to be traced to the instruetions which Noah, the 
preacher of righteousness, gave to the generation which 
sprang up after the flood. ‘The proof is conclusive, that the 
holy Sabbath was observed not only before the time of 
Moses, but before the time of Noah; that it was regarded 
by Enoch and Methusaleh, and venerated in Paradise by 
the first created of the human race. 

But while one day in seven has been consecrated by all 
men, since the beginning of the world, the particular day 
to be kept, and the peculiar reasons, why it was kept, have 
been frequently changed. At first, it was a day for the 
commemoration of the great work of the creation of the 
world, for adoring the perfections of the Almighty Being who 
made man, and for thanksgiving for the many benefits men- 
tal and physical, with which man was endowed. In the pa- 
triarchal ages it was the means of keeping alive the spirit 
of religion among the scattered tribes, into which mankind 
was divided ; and when one nation was set apart to be the 
peculiar depository of the divine truth, it received a modifi- 
eation, to render it more suitable to the wants and character 
of the people, and became a sign of their deliverance from 
captivity, as well as of the creation of the world. In the 
first announcement of the law, the reason given for its ob- 
servance is that “in six days, the Lord made heaven and 
earth, therefore the Lord blessed the seventh day ;” but when 
the laws are recaptulated, the additional reason is assigned : 
“remember that thou wast a servant in the land of Egypt, 
that the Lord thy God brought thee out thence, through a 
mighty hand, and a stretched out arm: therefore the Lord 
thy God commanded thee to keep the Sabbath day. At 
last, when the fulness of times was come, and the types and 
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shadows of the Mosaic dispensation, were to give place to 
the realties of Christianity, a still further modification be- 
came necessary. A greater work than the creation of the 
world was now to be commemorated, even the new creation 
of the souls of men, through the agency of him, by whom, 
and for whom, all things were at first created. As upon the 
first day of the first week of time, at the command “let there 
be light” there was light; so upon the first day of the new 
era of the world, a grave was opened, and through it a 
greater light arose than that which first struggled with the 
darkness of primeval chaos. It was then that the Sun of 
Righteousness arose with health upon its beams, and soar- 
ing upward in its path of light, shed upon the darkness of 
this world its rays of life and gladness. It was then that 
the star in the east, which had been so long dimmed by the 
earthly haze, by which it was surrounded, arose above the 
horizon of Judea, and shone out fair and lustrious for the 
illumination of all mankind ;—to be for them, forever the 
bright and morning star—a star, which ariseth without set- 
ting in the human heart. 

Whether we consider this Sabbath, of which we have 
now traced the history, politically, or in a religious point 
of view, we shall find it to be the wisest and most benevo- 
lent institution which exists among men. With what joy, 
to begin with the minor consideration, must it be hailed by 
those who are compelled, in the sweat of their brow, to pro- 
cure their daily food. Day after day, such an one has been 
toiling at some laborious task, from early morn until late at 
night; his body and his mind have been engaged, and his 
strength has been upheld only by the expectation of ap- 
proaching rest. What cruelty would it be to deprive him 
of this hope! How would his spirit fail, and his heart die 
within him, if there were no prospect of such a change; if 
there spread before him one unvarying endless round of 
occupation, which could be terminated only in the grave! 
He would long for death, and despair would soon prepare 
him to rush into its embrace. A regard for his own inter- 
est, therefore, as well as the dictates of benevolence, and 
the commands of God, should make the master careful to 
remember the Sabbath day, so that neither his man-servant 
nor his maid-servant be compelled to perform any unneces- 
sary labour. 

The day is not of less importance to those voluntary 
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slaves, who are under the hard task masters of their own 
avarice, or their own ambition. God has interfered to save 
man from himself; and it is the duty of society, not only 
to regulate the intercourse of man with man, but also to 
throw its restraints around the man himself. 

The temporary rewards, before men, by being constantly 
beheld, assume in their eyes an importance, which they do not 
essentially possess ; and they become so engrossing and trans- 
cendant, as to appear to be worth any sacrifice which they 
can make. Time, and comfort, and health are of no mo- 
ment to the man, who would be rich, or to the man who 
would be great, They are bartered away readily for any 
thing that promises to bring him nearer to the prize; and 
one is never convinced of the cruel inequality of the ex- 
change, until his nearness to the other world enables him 
to make a more correct appreciation of the things of this. 
Though it does not altogether prevail, yet the recognized 
rest of one day in seven tends to check this fiery pursuit 
after wealth or fame. Standing aside from it for awhile, 
men are more able to appreciate the value of the object 
which they pursue, than when animated and eager in the 
chase: and when they renew it, it is apt to be, with slack- 
ened speed and less destructive energy. What would this 
world become, and what would the men and women be, who 
compose it, if a sanction was given to prostituting the ser- 
vices of this sacred day tothe occupations of all the rest? 
Let Dr. Dwight answer this question for us: 


“The moral world becomes a desert where life never springs, and 
beauty never smiles. The beams of the Sun of Righteousness never 
dawn upon the miserable waste. Putrid with sin, and shrunk with 
ignorance, the soul of man loses its rational character, and prostrates 
itself before devils, men, reptiles, insects, stocks, and stones. To 
these, man offers his prayers, his praises, and his victims; to these 
he sacrifices his children ; and to these he immolates the purity and 
honour of his wife. A brutal worshipper of a brutal God, he ewes 
for protection and blessing, from the assumption of every folly, and 
the perpetration of every crime. Or, if his mind becomes enlighten- 
ed by science, and these absurdities become too gross to be received, 
he is converted into an infidel, or a sceptic, or an atheist. The ab- 
surdity is not the less absurd under this character than the other, but 
it is less palpable, less exposed to vulgar eyes, and less susceptible 
of ridicule; the only difference between them being that one is the 
madness and folly of the learned man, and the other that of the igno- 
rant. Elevate such men to the seats of learning and of power, and 
the Sabbath is changed into the decade, the house of God into a sta- 
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ble, the bible is paraded through the streets upon an ass, and con- 
sumed upon a bonfire, immortality is pronounced a lie, the Redeemer 
is postponed to a murderer, and the prostitute goddess of reason is 
set up to be worshipped in the place ef God. 


This passage must have made the walls of old Yale 
tremble, when it was first uttered, for every thing was just 
then tottering under the effects of the grand bouleversement 
of the French Revolution. The people, in their delirium, 
had blotted ont the acknowledgment of God and the Sab- 
bath from their institutions; and the end was legalized 
plunder and butchery, fields drenched in blood, and cities 
burned by human incendiaries, bewildering the gazing 
world with astonishment, awakening the shouts of fiends, 
and covering heaven itself with sack-cloth. Let the man, 
who habitually, or occasionally, pursues his own worldly 
business or pleasure, through the unbroken circle of each 
succeeding week, reflect upon the results of this conduct 
upon himself, and by example, upon others. Is he willing 
to see the society, in which he may be a son, or a father, or 
a brother, reduced to a level as low as this; and for his own 
selfish gain, or pleasure, or emolument, bring down so much 
suffering and sorrow upon these whom he is bound to che- 
rish and protect? For though it requires a multitude to 
do evil, before the results are discovered in any wide-spread- 
ing iniquity, yet the individual is accountable for the offen- 
ces of which he is guilty, whatever may be the result. He 
that desecrates the Sabbath, in however private a manner, 
does what in him lies, to abolish the ordinance, and it is 
only because his example is not followed, that the evils, 
which desolated revolutionized France, do not fall upon his 
own country, and convert its happy fields, and peaceful 
abodes, into scenes of wretchedness, rapine and iniquity. 
Let a man think of this, when tempted upon the Sabbath, to 
enter his counting-room or his office, or to continue his 
week-day occupation, whatever it may be, whether of the 
hand or of the head. His gains upon that day, are deceitful 
gains, which he purchases at a fearful loss. His money 
will be like the fabled money of the faries, which mocks 
the holders of it; it will bring the curse of poverty upon 
his store. His knowledge gained upon that day, will only 
help him up towards a bad eminence: it will be like the 
knowledge of our first parents: they sinned against God, 
that they might know good and evil, and for it, they gave 
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up Paradise, and entailed the curse of their own expulsion 
upon all their children. It has not seldom happened, among 
their posterity, that wealth improperly obtained, has been 
miserably used ; and that knowledge acquired by the inces- 
sant application of the mind, has proved the knowledge of 
the way to unhappiness. ‘The powers of the mind have 
been unstrung by the over-exertion to which they have 
been subjected ; the piled up coffers have been overturned, 
in adding too hastily to their number. 

Important as the Sabbath is to man, considering him only 
as one of earth’s children, and a member of a rational soci- 
ety ; it will, without doubt, be admitted, that it is still more 
important, when we allow him to have a spiritual nature, 
and to be susceptible of spiritual improvement. Ignorant, 
forgetful, and careless of God, as the world is, with all the 
checks and corrections of Sabbaths constantly recurring, 
what would be its condition, if no such thing had been or- 
dained? It is hazarding little to suppose that instead of the 
thousands of decent assemblages, which gather every week 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, for the seri- 
ous worship of the unseen and omnipotent Jehovah, there 
would be heard the how] of the noisy Bacchanal, or the 


shout and laugh and frantic gestures of those, who worship 
the stocks and stones and other senseless idols of the hea- 
then. Instead of striving to offer unto the Lord the living 
sacrifice of a purified heart, we should be crowding the altar 
with our oxen and our sheep. Instead of rome, ta to sub- 


due our passions, we should be lacerating our bodies. In- 
stead of seeking for the mercy of Christ by repentance and 
amendment, we should be purchasing that mercy of the 
gods, by the gifts of our hands, while our hearts were far 
from them. 

We are so much accustomed to the advantages resulting 
from this institution, that we are in danger of considering 
them as matters of course, and of forgetting to trace them 
to their real source ; but whence is derived that generally 
extended knowledge of the unseen and eternal, which may 
be found in all orders and degrees of men? A pure and 
holy God is acknowledged. spiritual, perfect, and omnipo- 
tent; the immortality of the soul is recognised; a future 
existence of happiness or misery is confessed. They are 
believed and rejoiced in, not only in circles of refinement 
and intellectual culture, but in ranks of society devoid of 
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the common means of infomation. It is the holy Sabbath 
that has broken down the narrow and exclusive walls of the 
academy, and has multiplied the number of its teachers, 
and has gathered disciples from the highways and hedges, 
and sent them out again as philosophers, though they labor 
at the anvil, and at the plough, and upon the loom. The 
mysteries of knowledge, which in former days, were whis- 
pered in the closets of the learned, are now proclaimed upon 
the house tops ; and the ways of wisdom, which once were 
known to priests and prophets only, are made so plain that 
the wayfaring man and the fool need not err therein. It is 
the Sabbath that has poured this flood of light upon the 
minds of men. Impartial as the sun and rain and dew of 
heaven, it blesses the poor and ignorant, not less than the 
rich and the learned, with its heavently influences; and a 
man must be careless indeed of the higher nature, with 
which he has been gifted, who does not value for himself, 
and for his fellow men, the means of improving and enjoy- 
ing that higher nature which it affords. 

But the object of religion is not merely to improve the 
intellect with knowledge, but to warm the heart with feel- 
ing. Religion is not merely a science ; it is an art, and an 
occupation, and a life. There is high learning in it, rivetting 
the attention of the loftiest mind; but it is a learning of 
what we are to do, and how. ‘The more gigantic the intel- 
lect which may be employed upon it, the more numerous 
and weighty will appear the reasons, the stronger the in- 
ducements, and the more cheering the hopes, which will 
concentrate upon the mind, in urging one forward in the 
accomplishment of his religious duties ; but the duties them- 
selves are invariable. The great philosopher Newton, 
whose eye could scan the stars, and whose hand could trace 
their courses in his book, had to bow with the same humil- 
ity before his God, as the hired servant, whom he paid to 
wait upon his person. The faith of the one was founded 
upon deep researches into philosophy ; his mind may have 
had to struggle through the mists of doubt, and to wrestle 
with the objections of infidelity, and to battle with the re- 
pugnance and opposition of his own heart, before he could 
step upon the rock of his confidence in Christ; whilst the 
other may have known nothing of the subtleties of scepti- 
cism, nor of the answers which have been given to them ; 
but received his religion as it came to him, because it suited 
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the cravings of his nature, and brought him comfort in this 
life, and in the prospect of the next; yet variously as their 
faith was derived and built up, it brought the same obliga- 
tions upon both. * All must bow down in adoration to God, 
all must be humbled in view of their infirmities, all must 
love with the utmost ardor of their natures, the good God, 
who hath done so much to bless them. For the cultivation 
of such feelings, how great is the opportunity afforded us 
in the holy Sabbath. The distinctions of wordly rank 
being laid aside, we behold how equal we are in the sight 
of God; the glare and lustre of earthly objects of admira- 
tion, no longer dazzling, we may appreciate the majesty of 
Him, that ruleth over all; the wonders of his love in its 
highest manifestation, being represented to us, we cannot 
easily withhold a return of love. It was a feeling thus pro- 
duced, which dictated the glowing words of the poet, to 
whom Everett calls our attention; “one day in thy courts 
is better than a thousand. I had rather be a door keeper in 
the house of my God than to dwell in the tents of wicked- 
ness.” Happy is the man who has imbibed their spirit, 
and made their sentiment his own ; and to this end, happy 
is the man who uses the means in order that he may rejoice 
in the result. 

Rishop Jebb well says: “this holy day may be regarded 
as a golden chain let down from heaven to earth, that it 
may draw us up from earth to heaven.” ‘The links of this 
chain are firm and compact and ought not to be disjoined ; 
and if we but hold the lowest and the nearest in our hand, 
and are steadfast in our grasp, we shall be raised by a power 
not our own, from link to link, and from gradation to grada- 
tion. Beginning with conscientious abstinence from that 
which is forbidden, we shall be advanced to the cheerful 
enjoyment of that which is prescribed. Beginning with 
the fear of God, we shall be exalted to his love. Begin- 
ning as his faithful servants, we shall be promoted to the 
station of his children and his friends. 

The mind of man will be employed, and if a firm reso- 
lution is made, to abstain upon the Sabbath from all com- 
mon business and all ordinary pleasure, the active powers 
of the intellect will turn into another channel, and vigorously 
pursue, and finally enjoy the duties and pleasures of relli- 
gion. In the conversation and companionship of the good, 
and in the study of their books abundant employment will 
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be found ; and as one reads and thinks, his relish for devo- 
tion will be increased. He will discover new pleasures in 
the services of the sanctuary ; he will take increased delight 
in the devotions of the closet. An ever widening field will 
open before him, of improvement, both moral and intellec- 
tual, delightful to the mind, and salutary to the heart; the 
horizon will recede and expand as he advances, and every 
new acquisition will increase his appetite for acquisitions 
still more extensive and enlarged. Thus learning, and thus 
living, he will be brought to delight himself in the Lord, 
and obtain an inward and a present heaven, the pledge at 
once, and foretaste of the eternal rest, that remaineth with 
the people of God. It would seem enough to deter a man 
from ranking himself with the Sabbath breakers, that by 
declaring the duties of an earthly Sabbath to be unconge- 
nial to his tastes and feelings, he is pre-judging himself to 
be unfitted for the eternal rest of heaven. 'There, the busi- 
ness and pleasures of this life cannot go, and it isa wonder- 
ful thing, that any man with an intelligent mind and the 
consciousness of the possession of an immortal soul, can 
find the hours of that day to pass heavily, which is intend- 
ed to invigorate his intellect and purify his heart for the 
enjoyment of that after world. Is he active and stirring in 
his habits? The great business of his own soul, and the 
eternal welfare of his family and friends and neighbors will 
furnish him employment. Or is he imaginative and thought- 
ful? There are bright fields in heavenly meditation, in 
which the highest minds may find pleasure ; and beyond 
the loftiest height, that man has yet attained, there is still 
a loftier, bearing him onwards and upwards forever. Or is 
he studiously inclined? There is no other subject so vast, 
that the human mind can be called upon to investigate. 
When a life-time has been spent in vain attempts to grasp 
it, we feel that it is too great for our narrow comprehension. 
We stand upon the shore of a majestic ocean, we watch the 
waves as they roll on with ceaseless flow, we gather the 
treasures they strew upon the sand, but we cannot survey 
their bounds, we know not the depths of the treasure house 
from which they come. Great minds at the end of a life 
devoted to the business, study, and contemplation of reli- 
gion, have not wanted employment in their dying day ; and 
the well remembered words of Bacon, which have been 
already quoted on our pages, should remind the morning 
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lounger of the boudoir, or the stroller of the Sunday after- 
noon, that there is something in religion for him to learn. 

We have dwelt longer on this subject than we intended ; 
and perhaps some of our readers may accuse us of using 
Everett’s Miscellanies, to entrap them into the study of a 
disquisition upon the Sabbath: but if they do, we shall 
appeal to Everett himself for our justification. We laid 
down the book one day, and it was seized upon by a pious 
and learned prelate, who was sitting near us. Turning 
over the pages, his eye was caught by the running title 
“Chinese Manners,” and having special reasons to be inte- 
rested on that subject, and knowing the author’s relations 
to that land, he eagerly commenced reading. But two 
pages were enongh, he threw the volume aside with a sigh ; 
even the tedium of rail-road travelling did not persuade 
him to wade through a long Chinese novel, when he was 
expecting to be instructed by a competent teacher, in the 
ways of the celestials. 

If any of our readers have felt inclined to do likewise, 
we hope they will try again. The dictionary says, “mis- 
cellany is a collection formed out of various kinds,” and 
we are only following out the definition, and walking in 
the footsteps of our author, when we give them the grave 
as well as the gay. 

At the end of the volume we have fourteen interesting 
poems, which show that Everett, in the midst of his various 
and pressing engagements, has still found time to refresh 
his spirits with a draught from Helicon. 

His description of an oriental scene in “the Hermitage,” 
is very pleasing: 

“All-giving nature poured profusely there, 
In tropic wealth her gayest fruits and flowers. 
The golden lemon scents the vernal air 
With sweetest fragrance: the pomegranate bowers 
With scarlet blossoms glow ; erect and fair 
The stately tufted palm above them towers ; 
While fluttering round, on richly painted wing, 
The feather’d warblers hail the genial spring. 


“And little streams to cool that garden green, 

With purest waves run gently purling through ; 
And here and there, a silver lake is seen, 

O’erspread with lotus, purple-flower’d and blue : 
While sailing slow, the fragrant cups between, 

The milk-white swans their steady course pursue, 
And birds of every name disporting lave 

Their plumes, and dash around the sparkling wave.” 
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In a different style, but equally good, are these stanzas 
from his ode entitled “The Young American :” 


“Scion of a mighty stock! 
Hands of iron,—hearts of oak,— 
Follow with unflinching tread 
Where the noble fathers led ! 


Where the dews of night distil 
— Vernon’s holy hill ; 

here above it, gleaming far, 
Freedom lights her guiding star ; 


Thither turn the steady eye, 
Flashing with a purpose high! 
Thither with devotion meet, 
Often turn the pilgrim’s feet.” 


We were reminded of these lines very lately, while sail- 
ing down the Potomac. We had noticed among the pas- 
sengers two young cadets, who were hurrying from West 
Point, to spend a short furlough at their homes in the 
distant south. They were full of life and hope and glee, 
and merry, as the school-boy always is, at the beginning of 
a vacation. One moment we saw them at the wheel, joking 
with the pilot ; directly efter, they were in the engine-room, 
driving the engineers mad with their questions; and at 
another time they were quizzing the steward in his pantry : 
we were not therefore prepared to find them, when we 
walked to a retired part of the boat to get a better view of 
the tomb of Washington, standing, where they did not 
suppose they would be observed, with uncovered heads, 
and rapt countenances, gazing upon the final resting-place 
of the mighty dead. It spoke well of the school in which 
they were nurtured ; and although we do not know their 
names, we expect great things from those “Young Ameri- 
cans.” he 
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Art. V.—Roman LITERATURE. 

Geschichte der Rimischen Literatur. Von Dr. Jonann 
CurisTIAN Fetix Bear. Carlsruhe: 1832. (History 
of Roman Literature. By Dr. Joun C. F. Bzur.) 


GerRMANy is emphatically the land of scholars. Debarred 
by the institutions of the country from participation in 
political affairs, her master-spirits resort to literature, as the 
only field in which they can hope to reap the rewards of 
honor and fame. In this they have labored with untiring 
zeal and signal success. ‘The literary institutions of Ger- 
many are the admiration of the world; their professors the 
instructors of all civilized lands. Even from this young 
commercial country, where the protinus ad censum princi- 
ple has attained such ascendancy, hundreds of aspiring 
youth are yearly wending their way to that great mart of 
learning and science, to return richly freighted with intel- 
lectual wealth. “Book-making Germany,” observes a dis- 
tinguished American scholar, who resided several years in 
that country, “is the mistress of the press, as decidedly as 
commercial England is mistress of the ocean. On "' 
whole of the continent of Europe she is at this momicut 
exerting a literary influence, scarcely inferior to that of 
England and all the rest of Europe combined. Denmerk 
and Sweden are almost entirely under her intellectual guar- 
dianship; Russia has manned her institutions chiefly with 
Germans or with natives trained in the German schools, 
and they are employed in importing German scholarship 
into that empire; Poland and Hungary, and all the various 
border tribes from the eastern extremity of the Baltic to the 
Adriatic, are rising in intelligence, under the fostering 
genius of the German schools. Greece, now undergoing a 
regeneration, is not only copying every thing from Germany, 
but actually has a German king and court, German states- 
men, German professors and scholars in her institutions, 
and in all her literary and scientific enterprises. Italy 
receives but little influence from abroad ; as much, perhaps, 
from Germany as from any country.* France and England, 


* We may add that the most liberal and enlightened scholars i Rome 
make free use of German literature. Dr. Wiseman has shown, in his 
Lectures on Science and Religion, how much he is indebte.! to German 
scholarship. 
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and Germany, are on terms of fair reciprocity. Switzerland 
borrows the best of her literary institutions from Germany, 
although her social character may be equally under the 
influence of France.”* It is thus that Germany sways her 
sceptre over the literary world, and maintains the positition 
so proudly challenged for her by one of her most gifted 
sons. 


“Hell schimmernd in der Weltgeschichte Tempel.”} 


No subject in the extensive domain of classic literature 
has escaped the searching scrutiny of German scholarship. 
In archeology we have Bock, Wachsmuth, Hermann, Miiller, 
Schémann, and Eschenburg; in philology, Matthiz, Butt- 
mann, Winer, Kiihner, Zumpt anda host of others. Becker, 
in his Gallus and Charicles, and Béttiger in his Sabina, 
have laid open to us the domestic manners and customs of 
the Greeks and Romans; Meier and Savigny have illustra- 
ted their judicial proceedings ; 'Tennemann and Ritter have 
traced the progress of their philosophy; while Bernhardy, 
Eichhorn, Wachler and Behr have made us acquainted 
with the whole circle of their literature.t ‘The fact cannot 
be disguised, that we no longer repair for information on 
t. topics to Oxford and Cambridge, to London and 
Edinburgh. We must go to Berlin, Gottingen, Heidelburg 
and Halle. English scholarship has fallen from the high 
estate which it enjoyed in the days of its Porsons and 
Bentleys; and no longer gives law to the world. Its most 
ambitious aspirations are satisfied with the work of transla- 
ting from the great German masters. Smith’s Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities is little more than a rac- 
colta of scraps, gleaned from the vast field of German 
literature. Even in this humble department, the achieve- 
ments of British scholarship have not come up fully to the 
loftiness of its pretensions. A late clerical editor complains 
of the indifference of his countrymen on this very subject. 
“That Winer’s Grammar has neither been translated in 
England, nor the American translation republished here, 
furnishes lamentable proof that, although we may be im- 


* Dr. Sears, in Christian Review, June, 1841. 
+t Miichler. An die Deutschen. 
tThe est German works seldom reach this country. We can well 
sympathize with the disappointment felt by Legaré, in his failure, after 
repeated efforts, to get a copy of Becker’s Demosthenes, a work which we 
have long had in our possession. It is invaluable. 
32 vol. X.—No. 20. 
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proving, we are still far, in this country, from having 
reached the height to which Germany and the American 
States have attained, in the scholastic study of the New 
‘T'estament.”* 

We are happy to say that the literature of Germany 
receives a large share of attention in our own country. 
We cannot speak very confidently with respect to the 
southern section of the Union ; but it is impossible to take 
up a new edition of any of the classics published in the 
North, without perceiving the indebtedness of the editor to 
our transatlantic brethren. We think that Dr. Anthon, not- 
withstanding the censures which have been passed upon him 
for concealing the amount of his obligation to his German 
cousins, deserves credit for availing himself so amply of 
his familiarity with the results of their labors. It is an 
honor to American literature to have given skillful transla- 
tions of the grammars of Winer, Buttmann and Kihner, 
the lexicons of Wahl and Gesenius, Gieseler’s Church 
History and Hengstenberg’s Christology; not to mention 
other equally valuable works which the industry of our 
countrymen has added to our literary stores. 

With respect to the History of Roman Literature, there 
is no work in the English language which fully meets the 
demands of the student. Dunlop’s work, although entitled 
to very great praise, is written on a faulty plan, which he 
was, perhaps, led to adopt on account of the success which 
attended a previous work on the History of Fiction; and be- 
sides, is not sufficiently comprehensive and complete. Occa- 
sional contributions to this subject, have been made in Re- 
views; and notices of individual authors may be found in clas- 
sical dictionaries or editions of their works ; but no attempt 
has been made to present a full view of Roman literature, 
from its rise to its fall. This, it must be confessed, is an un- 
dertaking of no little toil and hazard. The language of the 
Eternal City, so perfect a counterpart of the proud and 
martial spirit of the various tribes that were gathered and 
blended within its walls, stretches far back into the twilight 
of history. ‘To disintegrate this language, and point out 
the original elements which entered into its composition ; 
to trace its history up to the fountain-head, and mark the 


* Diodati, de Christo Greece loquente Exerc. Ed.O. P. Dobbin. Pref. 
p- XXIV. 
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successive points at which its volume was augmented by 
tributary streams; and to appreciate the various influences 
by which it was purified and enriched, until it fell in mag- 
nificent numbers from the lips of Cicero and his compa- 
triots, and rolled with the voice of law and empire through- 
out the civilized world ; and thence, to trace its subsequent 
degradation and corruption, demands the highest powers 
and attainments of the philologist and the antiquarian. It 
is even questionable whether the libraries of this country 
can furnish the materials from which such a history might 
be written. 

Dr. Behr has sought to accomplish this work, in the 
history before us. It is an admirable specimen of the pro- 
found and various learning which distinguishes the produc- 
tions of his countrymen, and has won for its author, by 
universal consent, the highest rank in this department of 
historical inquiry. It is, of course, impossible to do justice 
to the work, in the notice which we are about to give of it. 
The most that we can promise our readers, is to take them 
over a small portion of the extensive field through which 
the author has travelled. 

It was the design of the author, to prepare a work which 
should cover the whole extent of Roman literature, embra- 
cing the results of the various investigations which have 
been made into its general history, as well as the particular 
history of individual writers, down to the present time, and 
by copious references to original sources, placing the reader 
in a condition to examine the subject for himself. In pur- 
suance of this design, he presents in the first book, a general 
view of the origin ‘and formation of the language and lite- 

rature, and the ‘different periods which marks their develop- 

ment and decline. The balance of the work is devoted to 
the different departments of Roman literature. The writers 
in each are noticed separately, and in chronological order. 
The limits of this artlele will permit us to follow the author 
only in his general introduction. 

Upon a subject so obscure as the original settlement of 
Italy, one upon which, even after the learned and sagacious 
researches of Niebuhr and others, antiquarians are stiil di- 
vided in opinion—it will scarcely be expected that Dr Beehr 
has thrown any additional light. Without going intoa 
detailed examination of the different hypotheses which have 
been propounded on this intricate point, we may safely re- 
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gard Latium—that portion of central Italy which lies be- 
tween the Tiber and the Liris—as the land in which the 
different tribes which afterwards constituted the Roman 
people, whatever may have been their origin, and whence 
soever they may have migrated, were fused together into 
one nation, speaking the same language, the Latin, a lan- 
guage composed of two radical elements, Greek and Barba- 
rian, the latter of which is to be ascribed to those races that 
passed from the North over the Alps, into Italy and settled 
there. It is difficult, perhaps impossible, at this late day, 
to distinguish the separate elements which constitute the 
Latin language. Whatever cannot be referred to the Greek, 
particularly to the Molic and Doric dialects, which approach 
nearest to the ancient Pelasgian language, or whatever does 
not occur in other old Italian dialects, which contain little 
or nothing in common with the Greek, must be ascribed to 
this barbarous element, which is found, according to Nie- 
buhr,* in the Oscan language, but in the opinion of others, 
is derived from the Celtic or German.t The Latin lan- 
guage, thus formed, spread with the conquest of Rome, 
over her less potent neighbours, and finally gained the as- 
cendancy over all Italy, and many other parts of the civil- 
ized world. 

The history of Roman literature is divided into five pe- 
riods, each of which is distinguished by certain marked 
peculiarities. ‘These we shall proceed to sketch, adhering 
in the main, to the views of the author of the work before us. 

The first of these, in which indeed the Romans cannot 
be said to have possessed a literature, in the proper sense 
of the term, extends from the founding of the city to Livius 
Andronicus, about A. U. C. 514. after the successful termi- 
nation of the first Punic war. Notwithstanding the restless 
activity with which the Romans, during this period, sought 
to develope their political resources and extend the limits of 
their empire, they made no direct efforts to build up a na- 


* Hist. Rome, 1. p. 55. Am. Ed. 

+G. J. Voss. Praef ad lib. de vitiis serm.—ab his tribus Grecorum 
commigrationibus in Latium est illud, quod lingua Latina, si exceperis 
ea, que vel ex primogenia lingua retenuit, vel a vicinis Celtis accepit, tota 
pene fluxerit e Greca ete. Funccius De origg. Ling. Lat. cap. 1.§ 14, Scili- 
cet aviam Latine lingue incertam statuo, matrem ‘Celticam, magistram 
Grecam. Grotefend. Lat.Gram. [[.§ 194. The reader will find this sub- 
ject discussed in Dunlop, vol. 1. Southern Rev. No. 2. Edinburgh, No. 
80. Penny Cyclop. 20. p. 112, 
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tional literature; and Meir language itself was yet rough 
and unpolished. Hence there are no writers belonging to 
this period. A few religious hymns, unintelligible in the 
Augustan age, convivial songs, prophecies, a kind of drama 
in a foreign dialect, but yet intelligible to the Romans, 
the Atellana, -scanty chronicles and calendars kept by the 
priests, and fragments of laws and inscriptions are the only 
remains of it, of which we have any knowledge. The use 
of Greek letters seems according to a passage In Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus,* to have been already introduced among 
the Romans in the time of Romulus. 

The second period begins with the introduction of Gre- 
cian literature, and the rise of a literature more peculiarly 
Roman, but stamped throughout with the impress of the 
former. The constant wars in which the Romans were 
engaged abroad, and the contests which disturbed their 
peace at home, presented great obstacles to the spread of 
literature among a people originally so unsusceptible of sci- 
entific culture. Livius Andronicus, a Greek by birth, whom 
the fortune of war brought to Rome, introduced the Roman 
drama, about 514, A. U. C. His production, although com- 
posed in the national language. was merely an imitation or 
translation of some Grecian model. ‘The success which 
attended this effort induced many others to follow his exam- 
ple. Here we behold the dawn of Roman poetry, which 
was soon succeeded by the first attempts in prose. The 
conquests of the Romans in Greece and Asia afforded still 
further facilities for the ingress and diffusion of Greek cul- 
ture, though not without some opposition. The older in- 
habitants of the city contemplated with a jealous eye, the 
introduction of foreign modes of thought and expression ; 
and their patriotic solicitude was awakened lest the national 
spirit should be weakened and their institutions overturned. 
But these were feeble obstacles to the ardent and impetuous 
youth of Rome. They were smitten with the love of Gre- 
cian art, and strove to introduce into Rome the learning and 
science which had so long adorned the city of Minerva. 
The triumph of Greek culture and literature was completed 
by the embassy (A. U. C. 599,) from Athens to Rome, of 
three of the most eminent philosophers of the age, Carne- 
ades the Academic, Diogenes the Stoic, and Critolaus the 


* Antiq. Rom. I. 36. Plin, N. H. vii.56. Tac. Annal. xi. 14, 


33* 
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Peripatetic ; so that Cato who had%hitherto resisted the in- 
novation, undertook the study of Greek in his old age. 
‘The tendency of the age was greatly augmented on the one 
hand, by the influx of luxury and wealth which streamed 
into Rome from all parts of the world, Greek literature 
becoming one of the elegances of life among the higher 
classes—and on the other, by the zeal with which the Ro- 
mans now turned their attention to the study of philosophy 
and eloquence, as the means of increasing their importance 
in the state and accomplishing their political ends. 

The duration of this period reaches down to Cicero, A. 
U. C. 648 ; or, according to others, to the death of Sylla, in 
the year 676. The principal writers are Livius Androni- 
cus, Nevius, Ennius, Pacuvius, Attius, Plautus, Terence, 
Cecilius Statius, L. Afranius, 8. 'Turpilius, Fabius Do- 
sennus, Licilius, Lucretius, Fabius Pictor, Cato Censorus, 
and some annalists and orators, whose works, together with 
most of those that we have mentioned, have perished. On 
account of the loss of these writers it is difficult to appre- 
ciate the progress of Roman literature during this period, 
and describe its character. The remains which have come 
down to us, in poetry as well as prose, do not indicate that 
attention to the external form and polish of the language, 
which distinguishes the productions of the following period, 
and finally became the predominant characteristic of Roman 
literature. With much power and strength of expression, 
they yet betray considerable harshness and want of har- 
mony, defects which readily yielded to the rhetorical influ- 
ence of a subsequent period. Of all the writers of this pe- 
riod, Terence alone is entitled to rank, in purity and ele- 
gance of style, with those of the Augustan age. 

The third period begins with Cicero, or the death of 
Sylla, and extends to the death of Augustus, A. U. C. 767, 
or A.D. 14. The language was now brought to its highest 
state of perfection, under the plastic influence of Grecian 
models; and the literature of Rome became a reflection, 
however inadequate of the literature of Greece. The atten- 
tion of the Romans, so long engrossed in politics, was di- 
rected to less exciting topics; and when after the termina- 
tion of the civil wars, all power was centered in the hands 
of a single despot, political science Jost its attractions, and 
literature offered the only resource for their ambition and 
talents. The progress of this period developed a great 
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change in the feelings and sentiments of the sturdy old re- 
publicans themselves. ‘Their repuguance to Greek litera- 
ture gave place to a warm zeal and even enthusiasm in its 
favor; so that thenceforward nothing possessed any value 
in their eyes, but what was conformed to Grecian models. 
Greek scholars and artists flocked to Rome and filled the 
palaces and country houses of the patricians, Greek litera- 
ture and art were with them, as we have mentioned above, 
articles of luxury and ornaments of wealth and distinction. 
Hence they freely opened their houses to grammarians, rhe- 
toricians, philosophers and other learned Greeks ; as is evi- 
dent from the example of Archias, who was patronised and 
cherished by Cicero, Lucullus, the Metelii, and other leaders 
of the Roman aristocracy. Greek literature having thus 
become a necessary accomplishment of a Roman gentlemen, 
and Greek being employed as the instrument of social in- 
tercourse and epistolary correspondence, it became necessa- 
ry for all who aspired to ¢on in society to affect, if they did 
not feel,an admiration for these pursuits. This state of 
things was peculiarly acceptable to Augustus, who encour- 
aged the movement and endeavored to bind the minds of 
the Romans with these silken fetters, that they might not 
have power or inclination for political speculations, ‘Thus 
Rome became completely Hellenized. ‘The education of the 
people was Grecian. ‘Their teachers were Greek, and the 
young Romans finished their education in Greece. Apol- 
lonia, Rhodes, Mytllene, and, above all, Athens opened 
their learned schools to the Roman patricians. Many, 
whom military service or political negotiations carried to 
Greece, brought back with them on their return to the city, 
the love of Greek literature ; wile the intimate knowledge 
which the Romans acquired of Alexandria and the schools 
established there, towards the close of the republic, contri- 
buted still further to increase the tendency to foreign lite- 
rature. 

The introduction of Grecian culture, however advanta- 
geous to the Roman people, and honorable to Augustus, who 
encouraged it, was attended with at least this evil conse- 
quence ; it eradicated the national element from their own 
literature, and introduced a false taste, which, particularly 
during the next period, became more and more degenerate. 
It fostered a love of rhetorical display, and impressed, upon 
all the productions of this period, one uniform stamp. The 
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practical character of the Romans |éd them to attach value 
only to what stood in immediate relation to the interests or 
enjoyments of life. Pure speculation possessed little attrac- 
tion for such minds, and hence the tardy advances which 
were made by those who sought to imbue them with a taste 
for Grecian philosophers.* _Dialectics, in its relation to elo- 
quence, and ethics in its direct influence upon practical life, 
met with areadier reception. Moved by these considera- 
tions, Cicero who was by birth an orator, directed his efforts 
to the cultivation of eloquence, as the only means of secu- 
ring political eminence, and leading his countrymen toa 
higher scientific cultivation. Uniting in his own ferson 
all the learning of the times, and animated with a patriotic 
solicitude to diffuse and perpetuate its ascendancy in Rome, 
he encouraged, both by precept and example, the study of 
Grecian literature, made his countrymen acquainted with 
its results in his own writings, threw around every subject 
which he treated, the fascinations of philosophy and elo- 
quence, and thus made large and permanent contributions 
to the intellectual advancement of the age. Under such 
influences as these, history began to flourish ; and poetry, 
which had been checked and depressed by the civil wars, 
formed after Grecian models and elevated by the study of 
eloquence, plumed its wings and soared to its loftiest heights, 
to adorn the peaceful empire of Augustus, and celebrate the 
glory of his reign. 

During this period, the ascendancy of Greek mythology 
and poetry was complete. The ancient national traditions, 
which might have been wrought into forms of poetry stamp- 
ed with the features of a truly Roman literature, were ne- 
glected and despised. The materials of poetry were taken, 
for the most part, from the Greek ; its form was determined 
by Grecian models, and originality of conception was lost 
sight of, in the pursuit of a graceful and elaborate style. 
This proceeding was, of course, fatal to the existence of a 
national literature. The youth of Rome trained under 
Greek masters, and habituated to the harmony and elegance 
of that noble language, turned with disdain from the rugged 
productions of their old writers ; and when some of the con- 
temporaries of Horace, stimulated by national pride, praised 
the poets of former days, and held them up as models for 


* Vid. Tennemann’s Histoire de ]a Philosophie. (Cousin’s Tr.) $$173, 199. 
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imitation, they only provoked the ridicule of a poet, who 
imbued with the taste of the age, could find nothing wor- 
thy of imitation except the creations of Grecian genius. 

The patronage bestowed upon poetry by Augustus and his 
court, excited many to cultivate it, and the temple of the 
Muses was soon filled with a crowd of versifiers whose vo- 
cation was any thing but clear. This is apparent from se- 
veral passages of Horace, who indeed, wrote his epistle to 
the Pisos, with the design of setting forth, in opposition to 
these pretenders, the nature of genuine poetry. 

The causes to which we have alluded above precluded, 
also, any thing like anational drama. Epic poetry enjoyed 
more favor and was furnished with better means of devel- 
opment. It stands more nearly related to history and rhet- 
oric, the departments of literature most cultivated during 
this period and was more consonant to the genius of the Ro- 
man people. With these inducements to compose a great 
national epic, with the perfect model of Homer in his 
hands, and the favor of the emperor to stimulate and reward 
him, it is not surprising that Virgil attempted and achieved 
his great work—the /2neid—the only production in this 
department of literature which reflects honor on the Roman 
name. But poetry was a plant of foreign growth among 
the Romans. Its cultivation contributed to the richness 
and finish of the language; but it never struck its roots 
deep among the people. ‘The taste of a Horace or a Virgil 
was, by no means, that of the whole nation. Hence its 
transient splendor, its sudden corruption, and its rapid de- 
cline. The works of this period are deformed by manne- 
rism and a straining after effect; while in style they be- 
tray a redundance of rhetorical ornament, without, however, 
those violations of propriety and good taste which charac- 
terize the following period. ‘They had the art to conceal 
art. As eloquence exerted the greatest influence upon the 
Latin language and developed it, in its greatest power, and 
as the art reached its point of culmination in Cicero, the 
greatest Roman orator may be regarded as the central point 
of this whole period, and indeed of the whole of Roman lit- 
erature.” His writings present the language in its greatest 
purity and perfection. Rome yet constituted the centre of 
the language as well as of the empire. There it was spo- 


* This is also the opinion of Niebuhr. Rom. Hist. 5, p. 76. 
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ken in its purity, whilst in the provinces of the Roman 
empire, it was constantly becoming more impure from the 
reception of foreign words and forms. This circumstance 
explains the allusions which have been made by ancient 
writers to the Latin languages as spoken in Spain, and the 
taste which prevailed there, as well as the censure pro- 
nounced by Asinius Pollio upon the style of Sallust, Caesar 
and others, and the patavinity of Livy." 

Great facilities were afforded for the study of literature, 
during this period, by the establishment of public libraries. 
Private libraries had hitherto existed, which contributed 
much to the cultivation of the national taste. But the use 
of these was limited. Paulus Emilius is said to have trans- 
ported to Rome the library of Perseus, king of Macedon, 
A. U.C., 585; and Scilla brought back, from the plunder of 
Athens, in 667, the valuable collection of Apellicon of 'Teios 
containing most of the writings of Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus. This collection was arranged by Tyrannio, a 
grammarian whom Lucullus took prisoner during his cam- 
paign in Pontus, conducted to Rome, and liberated. He 
was employed, at a subsequent period, for the same purpose, 
by Cicero, in whose house he taught; and, if Suidas is to 
be credited, accumulated himself a library of thirty thou- 
sand volumes. Of still greater influence was the library 
of Lucullus, a cultivated and opulent patrician, who acquired 
a taste for Grecian philosophy and science by his expedition 
into Greece and Asia, and aided their diffusion at home, by 
the liberality with which he opened his splendid library for 
the use of learned men. We must not omit to mention 
here the private collections of Atticus, Cicero, and his bro- 
ther Quintus, as also that of Varro. But of these, only 
slight notices have come down to us. 

‘l’o Julius Caesar belongs the honor of having first planned 
a public library, the care of which was to be committed to 
the learned Varro. This plan, which was defeated by nis 
early death, was carried into effect by Asinius Pollio, who 
devoted a part of the wealth which he had acquired from 
the spoils of the Dalmatian war, to the erection of a splendid 
gallery, adjacent to the Temple of Liberty, which he filled 
with books and the busts of the learned. This was followed 


+ We ought to mention that the critical study of language commenced 
in this period. Grammar, etymology and antiquities excited considerable 
attention 
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by two public libraries established by Augustus, one on 
Mount Palatine, in a portico of the Temple of Apollo, A. U. C. 
726. The other, in a portico of the Theatre of Marcellus, 
which he had erected, and named after his sister Octavia, 
in 721.* From some remarks which occur in Vitruvius, 
we learn that a library became, in the course of time, an 
indispensable appendage to the palaces of the distinguished 
and opulent citizens of Rome. “It became the fashion,” 
says Becker, “to have a room elegantly furnished asa library, 
and reserved for that purpose.”t Many indeed, like some 
of our modern patricians, were more anxious to purchase 
books than to read them. Seneca, at a later day, plays off 
his wit upon certain gentlemen, who admired the outside 
of their libraries, but were utterly ignorant of their contents, 

This period has usually been denominated the golden or 
Augustan age of Roman literature. It is also called the 
classic—a term borrowed from the political division of the 
Roman citizens, in which, those of the first class were called 
classici. 'The writers are Varro, Cicero, Julius Cesar, 
(Hirtius and Oppius) Nepos, Virgil, Horace, Catullus, 'Ti- 
bullus, Propertius, Livy, Ovid, Sallust, Vitruvius, Laberius, 
Publius Syrus, Cornelius Severus, Manilius, Gratius, Pedo 
Albinovanus, Hyginus, Germanicus, Verrius F'laccus. To 
these may be added some others, of whom only a few frag- 
ments remain, as Valerius Cato, Cornelius Gallus, etc. 

The fourth period of Roman literature embraces the so- 
called silver age, which begins with the death of Augustus. 
According to Scioppius, it terminates with the death ot Nero; 
and the succeeding period, down to the death of Hadrian, 
is the fifth or brazen age. But Olaus Borrichius, Facciolati, 
and Funccius, with more propriety, extend the duration of 
the silver age to the death of Trajan; Wolf and Schéll, 
to the beginning of the reign of Hadrian, i.e. from A. D. 14 
to 117; Walch and Cellarius, down to Antoninus Pius, A. D. 
138. This period is characterized by Funccius as the 
imminens senectus of Roman literature. It was the age of 
Phedrus, Curtius, Velleius Paterculus, Valerius Maximus, 
Celsus, Scribonius Largus, the two Senecas, Persius, Lucan, 
Asconius Pedianus, Columella, Palladius, Pomponius Mela, 
Petronius, Quintilian, the two Plinys, Juvenal, Suetonius, 


* Southern Review, 1, p. 401, where the reference to Dunlop ought to 
have been, vol. 2, pp. 79-54. 
t Gallus, I. 160 
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Tacitus, Frontinus, Statius, Florus, Valerius Flaccus, Silius 
Italicus, Martial, Justin, A. Gellius, Terentianus, Sulpicia. 
Roman literature had already begun to decline, towards 
the close of the preceding period, during the reign of Augus- 
tus. Some have attempted to account for this phenomenon 
upon the principle of a tendency to deterioration, inherent 
in all human affairs. That the operation of this principle 
is cognizable, to a certain extent, in the literature of Rome, 
cannot be denied ; but the real solution of the phenomenon 
is to be sought in the loss of civil freedom, and the corrup- 
tion of morals. Augustus, indeed, maintained the appear- 
ance of outward freedom and political life, and was, more- 
over, a zealous and generous patron of learning and the 
arts; but under his despotic successors, corruption and ser- 
vility spread and increased ; every thing noble and generous 
was checked and crushed ; and the basest flattery was every 
where encouraged. ‘The crushing influence of the despots 
who, during this period, ruled the destinies of Rome, their 
violent hostility to literature and its friends, the destitution 
of all efficient encouragement and patronage, and finally the 
rapid increase of luxury and immorality, which in conse- 
quence of a perverted system of education, had spread 
widely among the youth of Rome, sufficiently account for 
the decline of its literature. These causes were apparent 
to some of the ancients themselves. The dialogue, De 
causis corrupte eloquentiz, is particularly instructive on 
this subject. In their judgment, these causes were to be 
sought in the faulty education of the younger, and the mis- 
taken views of the older Romans, as well as the misdirect- 
ed efforts of the masters, to whom the education of youth 
was entrusted; whilst a false taste crept into the public 
schools, which, at variance with nature and good taste, fos- 
tered a far-fetched, exaggerated and artificial style, but could 
never produce a vigorous and manly eloquence. ‘The de- 
sire not only to rival but also to surpass, or, at least not to 
fall below the beautiful and sublime productions of the 
classic period Jed to exaggeration, and to the affectation of a 
brilliant and artificial style, which corrupted both oratory 
and poetry. ‘The writers of this period outdid themselves, 
and in reaching after originality, fell into the opposite ex- 
treme. That this was the case, particularly in those sci- 
ences which penetrate and vivify all other sciences —rheto- 
ric and eloguence—it is unnecessary to labor to prove. We 
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now behold an effeminate age which employed all its power 
in attempts to please the ear with the harmony of fine pe- 
riods, and to excite admiration by tricks of rhetorical leger- 
demain, and launched forth into every species of exagge- 
ration and extravagance to accomplish these ends. 

Among the outward causes which were prejudicial to the 
literature of this period, we may mention the act of public- 
ly reciting literary productions. ‘This custom—so natural 
and laudable in its origin—of reading to a select circle of 
literary friends one’s own production, to obtain the benefit of 
their criticisms and suggestions, and then to a larger num- 
ber of literary gentlemen, whose character and attainments 
entitled their opinions to respect, seems to have prevailed, 
to some extent, in the earlier times of Rome, especially in 
reference to poetry. In the Augustan age it became still 
more frequent. Asinius Pollio gave to it a more systematic 
form, and employed it for valuable purposes, and in an age 
in which critical journals and public arbiters of literary 
taste were unknown. But the increasing prevalence of this 
custom, and the abuse of it by an effeminate generation, 
that was destitute of moral power and dignity, and employ- 
ed it only as the means of obtaining notoriety, and dazzling 
the minds of their contemporaries, with a false splendor, 
exerted a most disastrous influence upon literature, convert- 
ed even this praiseworthy custom into an instrument of cor- 
ruption, and brought it into contempt; especially since 
other objects were associated with it, and dishonorable 
means were employed to accomplish them—a coterie of 
friends and parasites having been invited to an entertain- 
ment, and feasted and bribed to forestall public opinion with 
respect to a work, and insure its favorable reception.* 

We have adverted to the beneficial influence which was 
exerted, by the institution of public and private libraries, 
during the preceding period of the history of Roman lite- 
rature. Our remarks are equally applicable to the period 
now under review. Even the assistance and patronage, 
which were afforded to learned men by some of the empe- 
rors, were not so efficacious in eliciting and diffusing a 
taste for literature, as these libraries. Although the Pala- 


* A similar abuse has well nigh brought periodical literature, especially 
in Great Britain, into contempt. It isnot too much to affirm that many 
reviews have been dictated by personal or party malevolence, rather than 
a regard for the interests of learning. 
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tine library, which had been founded by Augustus, perished 
in the burning of Rome, in the reign of Nero, aud the Oc- 
tavian shared the same fate, in the reign of Titus, yet a 
library, of which however, at the present day, we know 
very little, was established by Tiberius, and another by 
Vespasian, in the temple of Peace, erected by him after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Even Domitian, as little as he 
was inclined to literature,” labored with great zeal to restore 
and replenish the libraries which had been burned, both by 
making new collections of books and by sending copyists 
to Alexandria, to transcribe the manuscripts which were 
deposited there. After him, Trajan founded a library in 
the Basilica Ulpia, (so called after the name of the emperor 
Ulpius,) in the forum of Trajan. In the age of Vopiscus, 
we find it attached to the Therme of Diocletian. ‘The 
Capitoline library, which was destroyed by fire, when the 
capitol was struck by lightning, in the reign of Commodus, 
was not founded by Vespasian, nor was it the same as that 
already mentioned in connection with the temple of Free- 
dom, but was most probably erected by Hadrian. Private 
libraries were not less numerous in this than in the forego- 
ing period. Even in other parts of the Roman empire, li- 
braries sprung up in connect‘on with the public schools, as 


e. g. in the cities of Milan, (Mediolanum,) and Como. 

Up to this time, the schools and institutions of learning 
which existed in Rome, were of a private character, and 
the grammarians and sophists who taught in them, neither 
enjoyed very high consideration, nor found their occupation 


* Niebuhr has given a very flattering account of this emperor. ‘Domi- 
tian’s taste for Roman literature,” he remarks, “produced its beneficial ef- 
fects. He instituted the great pension for rhetoricians, which Quintilian, 
for example, enjoyed, and the Capitoline contest in which the prize poems 
were crowned.” Hist. Rom. 5. p. 117. We think, however, that Dr. Behr 
is right. Domitian did, indeed, in early life, affect a taste for literature; 
(Suet. Dom. 2, Tac. Hist. iv. 86,) but he was a vulgar and illiterate man. 
It is true that he endeavored to replace the libraries referred to in the text; 
but he banished the philosophers from Rome. (Suet. Dom. 10.) His lite- 
rary taste was easily satisfied. Prater commentarios et acta Tiberii C- 
saris nihil lectitabat. Suet. Dom. 20. Niehbur is equally wrong in ascrib- 
ing to him the “pension for rhetoricians.” The honor belongs to Vespa- 
sean. Suet, Vesp. 18. Ingenia et artes vel maxime fovit; primus e fisco 
Latinis Greecisque Rhetoribus annua centena constituit. Of this empe- 
ror, Niebuhr remarks: ‘He neglected altogether the higher and intellectual 
pursuits, and had a downright antipathy against persons of education, phi- 
losophers,” &c.—a singular instance of lapsus memorize or something 
worse. This fifth volume of the great historian, (sit venia verbo,) is a very 
shabby production. 
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very profitable. But a change was effected by Vespasian, 
who appropriated from the public exchequer, a considerable 
sum to the support of Latin and Greek rhetoricians; so that 
now, for the first time, we meet with professors, who were 
employed and paid by the state, among whom the celebrated 
critic, Quintilian, may be mentioned. His example was 
followed by Hadrian, in the constitution of his Atheneum— 
a kind of university with a staff of professors in the various 
branches of study*—-and by Antonius Pius, who extended 
the provision of Vespasian, to the teachers of philosophy, 
and stationed rhetoricians and philosophers in Rome and in 
the provinces of the Roman empire. The enterprise was 
still further promoted by his successor Marcus Aurelius; 
so that in his reign, public schools, formed after the model 
of those in the imperial city, with salaried teachers, were 
established in all the most considerable cities of the Roman 
empire—in Italy, Gaul and Africa. In these schools in- 
struction was given, at first, in grammar, (including philol- 
vgy and criticism,) rhetoric and philosophy ; afterwards, at 
a later period in the history of Roman literature, in the 
sciences of jurisprudence and medicine. Large numbers of 
rhetoricians and grammarians were found in the houses of 
the great and the palaces of the emperors, who superin- 
tended the whole education of the higher classes in these 
departments of learning, and made a display of their erudi- 
tion and skill, in the solution of problems or theses, which 
they regarded as one of their highest and most valuable 
accomplishments. These problems were often of a most 
trivial character, and the practice soon degenerated into a 
puerile and worthless ostentation. The instruction afforded 
in these public schools was systematic, arranged with refe- 
rence to the condition and capacity of the students. ‘The 
course of study in the higher branches began with the 
reading of the poets, namely, Homer, Horace and Virgil. 
These measures could not prevent the decline of litera- 
ture and the corruption of the language, much less could 
they secure the free development of genius, which, in the 
schools to which we have referred, was directed, for the 
most part, to the most trivial subjects. Yet this period was 


* Smith’s Dic. Gr. and Rom. Antiq. Atheneum. Of this prince, it is 
remarked by Winckelmann: “Sa passion pour les beaux-arts |’avait 
engagé a rendre a la Greéce entiére la jouissance de sa liberté. Monumens 
inédits de !’Antiquité. Tom. I, ch. 4, p. 152 
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not destitute of writers who were worthy of a better age. 
But we look in vain, in their works, for that purity of taste 
and noble simplicity of style, which distinguish the pro- 
ductions of the classic age; we find only artificial refine- 
ments and rhetorical inflation. With respect to poetry, 
there were not wanting writers who labored in this depart- 
ment. Many, indeed, followed it as a trade,as is evident 
from some expressions and hints which occur in Juvenal, 
and still earlier, in Horace; so much had this art sunk in 
public estimation, and so much had its professors fallen 
from the high position, which they had formerly maintained. 
Some of these poets found favor with the emperors, as 
Saleius Bassus, who was patronized by Vespasian and 
who was presented by that emperor, with five hundred 
sesterces; others were fostered and encouraged by the 
nobility ; but if we may credit the representations of Juve- 
nal, in his seventh satire, their condition, upon the whole, 
was far from enviable. Their productions were, in general, 
destitute of particular merit, evincing neither pure taste nor 
genuine poetic spirit. The essential elements of poetry 
were wanting. Erudition and rhetorical glitter had usurped 
the ascendaficy, and these were displayed merely in imita- 
ting and copying Grecian models. With the changes which 
took place in the political condition of the state, poetry also 
changed. The decay of morality and virtue effected a 
corresponding deterioration in this department of literature. 
Deprived of all real power and worth, in consequence of 
the low and debasing ends to which it was perverted, it 
sunk into deserved contempt. ‘The satirists of the age, 
who chastised the vices of other poets, and sought to effect 
a reformation in the art, failed to accomplish their object, 
by the extremes to which they were driven, and their neglect 
of the graces and ornaments of style. Poetry which, espe- 
cially in some of its branches, had always been a foreign 
art to the Romans, lost the natural simplicity which had 
characterized former times, and was now degraded to a 
mere means of obtaining a livelihood or securing personal 
consideration. ‘The notion, which became prevalent, that 
poetry might be learned, just as any other art, in the schools 
of the rhetoricians, produced a great many tame and spirit- 
less poems, and contributed still further to the depravation 
of taste; which was satisfied with a merely negative cor- 
rectness, and pleased with a redundant and bombastic style, 
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clothed common-place thought in pompous. phrases, and 
prided itself only in far-fetched and strained expressions. 

Eloquence still maintained the highest place, and con- 
tinued to be the chief pursuit of the Romans, as well as the 
foundation of all scientific culture. Its importance in the 
State, the influence, respect and honor which it secured in 
political life, together with the glory which it had conferred 
on distinguished orators in Rome and in other countries, 
and even the pecuniary emolument reaped by judicial ora- 
tors, stimulated ambition and cupidity to enter on this field 
as the surest path to wealth and distinction. Hence the 
study of eloquence was prosecuted with the utmost zeal 
in the schools of the rhetoricians, which have already been 
noticed, public as well as private. But this also caused a 
depravation of taste, which penetrating into all other sciences 
impressed upon the productions of this period, a rhetorical 
and declamatory character. Eloquence was no longer dis- 
tinguished by the manly skill and noble simplicity of a 
former age. The free expression of the orator was too 
much checked, his free activity too much restrained, and 
his efforts, therefore degenerated into artificial declamation, 
or fulsome panegyric. ‘The false taste of the age displayed 
itself here, as well as in poetry, in a sort of indefinite and 
transcendental style, incident to an effort to surpass every 
thing that had preceded it, in a straining after high sound- 
ing epithets, artificial and particularly, antithetic sentences, 
and in a studied and often exaggerated brevity, combined 
with the most puerile and empty bombast. The limits 
between poetry and prose, which had been so carefully dis- 
tinguished in all previous periods, were gradually blended 
together, and the one passed over into the other, not only 
in the general form of representation, but also in particular 
forms, expressions, and application of language. 

The same taste which was nourished and diffused by the 
schools of the rhetoricians, exhibited itself in the treatment 
of other sciences, particularly history. This science mani- 
fests very clearly the influence of the outward relations, to 
which it was subjected, during the period over which we 
are now passing. In consequence of the despotism of the 
Ceesars, and the moral degeneracy which marks this era, 
history could no longer fulfil its high mission, and furnish 
a representation of the age, in its real character. Dry bio- 
graphies and inflated panegyrics were written. History 
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consisted of little more than isolated sketches and narra- 
tives strung together, without any effort to unite them by 
an internal connection, and form them intoa complete whole. 
{Individual exceptions need not excite surprise. ‘he muse of 
history exhausted her last efforts in the creation of a Tacitus.” 

The study of philosophy found numerous votaries, parti- 
cularly that of the stoics, in which alone the soul could 
find support, amidst the deep gloom which the condition of 
affairs produced. Philosophy was, moreover, regarded as 
the most dignified occupation for a man of the world, du- 
ring his seasons of retirement; and hence the study of it 
was indispensable to every one who made any pretensions 
to a polite education. The sciences of criticism and gram- 
mar, were cultivated with more success, than during any 
former period, and the study of them was greatly facilitated 
by the institutions of learning, to which we have already, 
more than once, referred, and the generally diffused taste 
for literature. 

The literature of Rome seems during this period, to have 
gained in extent what it lost in inward excellence; but 
even the zealous efforts of Vespasian and Trajan, could 
not prevent its decline. Notwithstanding these efforts, it 
continued to decay, and the language of Rome departed 
more and more from the purity and simplicity of its earlier 
period. The concourse of foreigners to Rome, from every 
region of the then known world, and the residence ef citi- 
zens of Rome in the provinces, favored the corruption of 
the language, partly by the admission of a multitude of 
foreign words and partly by changes in their signification 
and construction. ‘This corruption seems to have occurred 
earlier in prose than in poetry, which adhered more closely 
to the models of the foregoing period, and besides, from its 
very nature, admitted of more license in its forms of repre- 
sentation.t 

The fifth period of Roman literature reaches down to the 
time of Honorius, and the conquest of Rome by Alaric, A. 
D. 410, over Romulus Augustulus and the overthrow of 
the Roman empire in the West, A.D. 476. Funccius de- 
signates this period, the vegeta lingua Latine senectus; 


* Wolf. Gesch. Rém. Literat. S, 22. 
+ Dr. Arnold has made some sensible remarks on this period, in his His- 
tory of Rome, 3. p. 539. 
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but it has, usually, been denominated the brazen age. Sciop- 
pius, however, whose brazen age coincides with our fourth 
period, calls it the iron age, and extends it down to the reign 
of Theodosius. The writers are Apicius, Dictys Cretensis, 
Solinus, Apuleius, Tertullian, Arnobius, Marcellinus, Ve- 
etius, Firmicus, Lactantius, Minucius Feliz, Cyprian, 
Sewatien, Ulpian and the other jurists, Censorinus, Sparti- 
anus, Lampridius, Capitolinus, Trebellius Pollio, Vulcatius, 
Vopiscus, Serenus Sammonicus, Hillary, Prudentius, Ju- 
vencus, Rhemnius Fannius, Victorinus, Claudian, Symma- 
chus, Ausonius, Avienus, Julius Obsequens, Aurelius Victor, 
Eutropius, Sextus Rufus, Ampelius, Servius, Calpurnius, 
Nemesianus, Pacatus, Nazarius, Mamertinus, Eumenius, 
Damasus, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, Rufinus.* 

With the decay of the empire, good taste in literature and 
the purity of the language gradually declined. This change, 
as we have remarked, was perceptible in the preceding pe- 
riod. Learning possessed a zealous patron in Marcus Au- 
relius, but only to sink the more rapidly after his death, in 
consequence of the neglect of most of his successors. Its 
interest were also injuriously affected by the political revo- 
lutions which were constantly taking place, the rapid 
succession of emperors, who were frequently uncultivated 
men, chosen from the ranks of the army, and by military 
despotism in connection with the internal commotion and 
strife to which these circumstances gave rise. This was 
particularly apparent under the immediate successors of 
Marcus Aurelius. Neither under his son Commodus, who 
was, in every respect, very unlike his father, nor during 
the transient reign of Pertinax, who is said to have former- 
ly taught a grammar school in Rome, nor yet under Didius 
Julian, did it receive any essential encouragement; and Septi- 
mius Severus, although he displayed considerable zeal for 
learning, chiefly philosophy, and friendship for learned men, 
repressed the free development of mind by his cruelty and 
tyranny. Under his successors Caracalla, Macrinus and 
Heliogabalus, the prospect was still moregloomy. Alexan- 
der Severus, himself a scholar and a poet, and ardently de- 
voted to literature, lent the imperial influence and patron- 
age to the support of science and poetry. He attended in 


* We have indicated the ‘Christian writers by placing their names in 
Italics, 
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person the rehearsals or recitations of the poets, made libe- 
ral appropriations to the public teachers, furnished them 
with lecture rooms, and encouraged education by appor- 
tioning stipends to poor and needy scholars. He also gave 
to the teachers of the science of medicine, the same salary 
that was enjoyed by the other professors. 

But during the troublous times of later emperors, some 
of whom were men of low birth and uncultivated minds, 
who had cut their passage to the throne with the sword, 
literature remained destitute of encouragement. There 
were some exceptions, but their reign was too short to ad- 
mit of any decided and permanent influence. Gordion 
evinced a tone for poetry and science, to which he was him- 
self addicted; M. Claudius Tacitus was, also, a prince of 
high literary cultivation, and took a deep interest in the pro- 
gress of letters, while Numerianus was distinguished for a 
similar character. In the time of Gordian, mention is made 
of a library, which was bequeathed to him by his instruc- 
tor, Serenus Sammonicus, and is said to have contained 62, 
000 volumes. In the time of Publius Victor, and therefore 
in the fourth century, there were in Rome, as many as 
twenty-nine different libraries which were open to the pub- 
lic, besides public schools, with numerous teachers paid by 
the State. ‘ 

The removal of the seat of government from Rome to 
Constantinople, did not promote the interests of literature, 
notwithstanding that it found in Constantine, a firm and 
generous friend. Of his good intentions we have ample 
evidence in the ordinances, in which he placed physicians 
in the same rank with grammarians and other professors, 
and conferred upon them equal rights and privileges, as 
well as in the immunities and benefits which he extended 
to the public teachers. Julian and Valentinian II., together 
with Valens, his associate on the throne, acted in a similar 
manner. From the ordinances of these princes much may 
be learned with respect to the studies of the age. 

This zeal for learning was displayed most beneficially, at 
a later period, in the establishment of two universities by 
Valentinian III., one at Rome, the other at Constantinople, 
A. D. 425. In these institutions of learning instruction was 
not confined as in those of an earlier period, to the three de- 
partments of grammar, rhetoric and philosophy, but em- 
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braced, also, jurisprudence and medicine ;* so that a univer- 
sity comprised five faculties, each of which had its own 
professor.t A broad distinction was, also, now made be- 
tween public and private instructors. The schools which 
had been established, during the previous period, not only 
in Rome, but in other cities of Italy were in a flourishing 
condition. The same may be said of Africa and especially 
of Gaul, where schools with salaried teachers were support- 
ed, in almost every city of importance. So also, in Spain, 
science and poetry seemed to have been cultivated with 
zeal, and considering the period, not without snecess. But 
these circumstances were ineffectual to stay the progress of 
corruption, and Reman literature continued to decline. 
Good taste was now completely banished from literature, 
and artificial refinement, redundancy, intolerable bombast, 
and sometimes a ridiculous pomp of words usurped its place. 
The language had departed still further from its original 
purity ; many words had lost their distinctive meaning, and 
were confounded with each other; and so great had been 
the influx of foreign and newly-coined words and idioms, 
that it became necessary, in order to acquire a knowledge 
of the language, to go back to the productions of the classic 
age. With reference to this point, we must not omit to 
mention the meritorious labors of the learned grammarians 
of this period, nor the influence exerted by the public 
schools, which, as we have seen, had been established in 
Rome, and in other parts of the empire. They upheld, for 
a long time, the love of learning and stayed the advance of 
barbarism; although, on the other hand, it must be confessed 
that they inflicted irreparable injury by their spiritless 
treatment of the subject. The youth committed to their 
care were not fired with the enthusiasm of the scholar, and 
taught to direct their talents to the accomplishment of high 
and worthy ends. They were merely trained for the ordi- 
nary pursuits of life, in which the love of gain was the 
most potent, if not the only incentive to exertion. Never- 


* The work which we are reviewing reads—Artzneiwissenschaft und Medi- 
cin—which is evidently an error—perhaps typographical. The author 
himself shows that it should be Rechtswissenschaft. 

t The number of professors was as follows. For grammar i.e. philolo- 
gy, twenty; ten for Greek and the same number for Latin; for rhetoric, five 
Greek and two Roman; for philosophy, one; for jurisprudence, two. The 
number of professors in the fifth faculty is not known. 
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theless, even this period was illustrated by a succession of 
noble spirits, chiefly poets, who elevated themselves, by 
their genius, above an age which was unworthy of them. 
Poetry was little appreciated and, still less encouraged, 
and was valued chiefly in its relation to other pursuits. The 
drama was silent. ‘The peculiar nature of this art, together 
with the sedulous imitation of ancient models, guarded it, 
to some extent, against that irruption of false taste which 
overspread every other. Eloquence displayed, in their full 
extent, the vitiating influences of the period. Divorced 
from active life, and circumscribed within narrow limits, it 
flourished merely in the schools of the rhetoricians, or in 
the service of the emperors, who cherished it only as a 


means of gratifying their pride and vanity, or strengthening. 


their authority and power. But it was as destitute of moral 
worth, as it was despicable as an art. Still less favor was 
extended to philosophy, which in some measure, yet flour- 
ished at Athens, in the schools of the Grecian philosophers. 
Grammar or philology, rose into great importance, as most 
befitting an age which was unambitious of originality, 
and was content to draw upon the labors of its predecessors 
for the matter and form of its productions. The spread of 
christianity has sometimes been alledged as one of the 
causes of the decline and fall of Roman literature. This, 
however, is destitute of proof. Christianity is guiltless of 
the crime. On the contrary, it may be affirmed, that the 
wide diffusion of the christian religion was one of the 
principle means of preserving the Latin language, as thé 
language of letters and of books, and saving Roman litera- 
ture amid the general wreck and ruin of the empire. 

We have thus followed the footsteps of our author, in his 
cursory review of the history of Roman literature, from the 
incipient period of its development down to the fall of the 
Roman empire. It would be interesting and instructive to 
proceed further, and contemplate the Latin language and 
literature, in the changes which were impressed upon them 
by those barbarian hordes that overspread the civilized 
world, and drew over it the gloom of the dark ages. But 
our limits forbid. 

In surveying the whole field of Roman literature, and 
tracing every where the influence of Grecian literature, alike 
in its materials and its form, we are compelled to deny to 
the former, almost all originality and independence, and as- 
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cribe to it, as its highest merit, a successful imitation of the 
latter. Although this cannot be denied, and is pre-eminently 
true with reference to some particular branches, especially 
poetry, yet the literature of Rome will ever be an attractive 
subject to the scholar and to the historian. Irrespective of 
the individuality and subjective character of certain writers, 
traits which are always displayed on such occasions as were 
fitted todevelope them, and which are never entirely obscured, 
even by the imitation of Grecian models; irrespective, also, 
of the influence of the Roman language and literature, 
which is apparent in the whole history of the middle ages 
and in the institutions, political and religious, of the present 
age, the literature of this people possesses a character of its 
own, which is sufficiently peculiar to attract observation 
and inquiry. It is pervaded, throughout, by a truly national 
spirit. The majesty of Rome and her dominion over the 
nations of the earth are the ideas which constitute the 
peculiar spirit of Roman literature. A stern and proud 
patriotism filled the minds of her writers, and this, developed 
in their works, forms the life and substance of her literature. 
In this respect, there is an elevation, a power and a fresh- 
ness in their productions, which we seek, in vain, in the 
elaborate efforts of Grecian rhetoricians and sophists. To 
the Roman, nothing possessed any value that did not tell 
upon the interests of his country, that did not look to the 
power, dignity, and glory of Rome. Hence the scorn with 
which he contemplated matters of pure speculation, uncon- 
nected with the practical realities of life. This test he 
applied to all literary and scientific pursuits; it was this 
that determined the literary activity of the nation, and 
formed its literature, which reflects, as in a mirror, the life 
and spirit of the Roman character. It is this peculiarity 
also, which constitutes the marked distinction between 
Greek and Roman literature. Hence it has been appropri- 
ately remarked by Ast, that the inward, intellectual and 
scientific life of the nations of antiquity is represented by 
the Greeks, while their outward, political and historical life 
finds its development in the Romans." The language of 
this wonderful people accords most admirably with their 
national character. No one can fail to admire its compressed 


*Grundriss der Philolog. S. 410. Herder’s Ideen zur Philosoph. u. 
Gesch. der Mesncheit. B. xiv, cap. 5. 
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and sententious brevity, its stern gravity, and the power and 
dignity of its majestic tread. It is a language befitting the 
conquerors of the world. 

The characteristics of the two noble languages of anti- 
quity have been so beautifully, and truthfully, exhibited by 
a late elegant scholar, that we cannot do better than trans- 


fer his remarks to our pages. 


“Greek—the shrine of the genius of the old world, as universal 
as our race, as individual as ourselves ; of infinite flexibility, of inde- 
fatigable strength, with the complication and the distinctness of na- 
ture herself; to which nothing was vulgar, from which nothing was 
excluded ; speaking to the ear like Italian, speaking to the mind like 
English ; with words like pictures, with words like the gossamer film 
of the summer; at once the variety and picturesqueness of Homer, 
the gloom and the intensity of y~ Racor Eo not compressed to the 
closest by Thucydides, not fathomed to the bottom by Plato, not 
sounding with all its thunders, nor lit up with all its ardors under the 
Promethean touch of Demosthenes! And Latin—the voice of em- 
pire and of war, of law and of the state; inferior to its half-parent 
and rival in the embodying of passion and in the distinguishing of 
thought, but equal to it in sustaining the measured march of history, 
and superior to it in the indignant declamation of moral satire ; 
stamped with the mark of an imperial and despotizing republic ; 
rigid in its construction, parsimonious in its synonymes ; reluctantly 
yielding to the flowery yoke of Horace, although opening glimpses 
of Greek-like splendor in the occasional inspirations of Lucretius; 
proved, indeed, to the uttermost by Cicero, and by him found want- 
ing; yet majestic in its barrenness, impressive in its conciseness ; the 
true language of history, instinct with the spirit of nations, and not 
with the passions of individuals; breathing the maxims of the world 
and not the tenets of the schools; one and uniform in its air and 
spirit, whether touched by the stern and haughty Sallust, by the open 
and discursive Livy, by the reserved and thoughtful Tacitus.”* 


We have now accomplished all that we proposed to do, 
which was to give our readers a specimen of the work be- 
fore us. We have followed the track of the author through 
the wide extent of Roman literature, abridging, retrenching 
or enlarging his observations, as seemed most convenient, 
but adhering, in the main, to his views. We now com- 
mend the work to our readers, as one of the most valuable 
contributions that have been made to the study of this in- 


teresting subject. 


* H. N. Coleridge’s Study of the Greek Classic Poets, p. 34. 
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Art. VI.—Tae Mempnis Convention. 

Report on the Memorial of the Memphis Convention : 
made in the Senate of the United States, on the 26th 
June, 1846. By Joun C. CaLnoun. 


Macsetn’s soliloquy, at the repeated rising of Banquo's 
Ghost, might well be applicable to the policy of internal 
improvements by the General Government— 

“the times have been 
That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end; but now, they rise again 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And push us from our stools.” 

Five Presidents have interposed the veto to arrest this 
policy,—Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Tyler and Polk. Yet 
it still lives, a portentous element in the politics of the 
Union; with a greater confusion of parties, and conse- 
quently a stronger combination of power than ever, uphold- 
ing it. The chief cause of the vitality of this system, in 
the Legislation of Congress, is undoubtedly the lust of gain, 
seeking gratification in the form of imposing the taxes by 
the General Government, on the one hand, and their appro- 
priation, on the other. But there is another cause, which 
has strongly conduced to render these successive vetos in- 
operative to destroy this policy—and that cause is in the 
vetos themselves. ‘The messages, assigning the reasons re- 
quired by the constitution, for interposing them, have not 
been satisfactory. ‘They have not been convincing in their 
reasonings or positions, even to the minds of those who 
were opposed to the policy. It is, therefore, not at all sur- 
prising, that they carried no conviction to its advocates and 
beneficiaries. The Government of the United States is 
essentially one of principles. These principles in the main, 
regard the partition of powers between the Federal and 
State Governments. No policy can stand, especially if it 
is of the self-denying order, withholding from Congress the 
exercise of power, to which it is ever prone, that is not 
based on clear and fixed principles, vitally affecting the 
Government, and worthy to be vindicated in the organiza- 
tion of parties. Unfortunately, the veto messages put the 
question of internal improvement on no such principles. Mr. 
Madison placed his objection to the Bonus bill, entirely on 

34 VOL. x.—no. 20. 
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the power of the General Government, by its own authority 
and agency, to carry on internal improvements within the 
States. Mr. Monroe followed in the same track of jurisdic- 
tion; but both yielded all that was necessary to the system, 
the power in Congress to appropriate money to objects of 
internal improvement. Mr. Madison, said. “a restriction of 
the power, ‘to provide for the common defence and general 
welfare’ to cases which are to be provided for by the ex- 
penditure of money, would still leave within the legislative 
power of Congress all the great and most important mea- 
sures of government.” Mr. Monree, laid down the same 
doctrine more distinetly—“that Congress have an unlimited 
power to raise money, and in its appropriation, they have a 
discretionary power, restricted only by the duty to appro- 
priate it to purposes of common defence and of general, not 
local—national, not State benefit.” With such concessions, 
it is surprising that any stand should have been made 
at all against internal improvements by the General Gov- 
ernment; for what would its advocates care, for a distine- 
tion, which left the States or Corporations, for whose bene- 
fit appropriations might be made by Congress, the prodigious 
self-sacrifice of applying the money themselves, and of wield- 
ing thereby all the patronage it conferred? Or who, with 
the map of the United States before him, could suppose, that 
a restriction of appropriations to “national” objects only, 
according to the Congressional vocabulary, would in the 
slightest degree destroy the policy? Mr. Adams’ adminis- 
tration followed, with these very admirable presidential de- 
mocratic constructions of the Constitution; and fully and 
forcibly carried them out, in appropriations only, for rivers, 
harbors and canals. He avoided the horrid federalism of 
assuming jurisdiction. He stuck too, to the nationality, ac- 
cording to his understanding. Gen. Jackson could have 
overthrown the whole system, as he could also the protec- 
tive policy ; but whilst quoting, in his veto message on the 
Maysville Road Bill, he fairly shrunk from asserting, the old 
simple republican ground of 1793,—“whenever money has 
been raised by the general authority, and is to be applied to 
a particular measure, a question arises, whether the particu- 
lar measure be within the enumerated authorities vested in 
Congress. If it be, the money requisite for it may be P 
plied to it; if not, no such application can be made.” In 
abandoning this ground, he raised himself no higher than 
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Mr. Monroe’s federal capitulation, distinguishing between 
works of a national and local character ; whilst in his veto 
on the appropriations for the Wabash river, he attempted to 
set up a still more ephemeral distinction between portions 
of a river lying above and below ports of entry. Such 
readings of the constitution proved to be consistent with 
appropriations for the Western rivers, and for harbors in- 
numerable, Lake and Atlantic, during the whole course of 
his administration. Mr. Tyler’s veto message on the East- 
ern river and harbor bill was equally useless, in satisfying 
any body, or in arresting a policy striking so deep into the 
interests of States and sections. The Western river and 
harbor bill he approved, contained appropriations as obnox- 
ious to the principles he proposed to vindicate, as the bill 
he condemned, whilst the principles themselves, were far 
short of the evil to be remedied. President Polk, at the 
late Congress, gave by his veto the last blow—the last, we 
fear, in more senses than one, to internal improvement. 
But even he, if we understand him, confines his objections 
to the particular character of the bill presented to him. 
“Some of the provisions of this bill,” he says, “are not sub- 
ject to the objections stated, and did they stand alone, I 
should not feel it to be my duty to withhold my approval.” 
What these provisions are, he does not state; but the two 
chief objections he urges to the bill are, that it embraces ob- 
jects “of a local character, and such as are within a State.” 
It will not be unfair to infer from these positions, that he 
has not repudiated the distinction relied on by President 
Jackson, between objects of a national and of local or State 
importance. Certainly he does not place himself on the 
old republican ground of 1793, guarding and limiting the 
appropriation of money by Congress. 

The question, how far the power of appropriating money, 
belonged to Congress, it is natural to suppose, would arise 
very early in the administration of the General Government. 
It is clear, that on the extent of this power, must eminently 
hang the extent of the government. If it is unlimited, 
then the goverment is limited, not in its objects, since all can 
be reached and controlled by money, but in its means only. 
If you add an unlimited power of taxation, then the means 
also are limitless, and the General Government is unlimited 
in its powers. 

Alexander Hamilton, the great architect of the federal or 
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consolidation party, as soon as he was brought into the ad- 
ministration of the government, saw at once the importance 
of these two great points—the extent of the power of taxa- 
tion, and the extent of the power, in Congress, of appropria- 
ting or applying the taxes. He put forth his great powers 
to render Congress omnipotent in both, and as if foreseeing 
the connection between them, which has arisen since under 
the name of the American System, in his celebrated report 
in favor of protective duties to support manufactures, 
made in 1791, he lays down the position, that it belonged 
“to the discretion of the national legislature to pronounce 
upon the objects which concern the ‘general welfare ;) and 
for which under that description, an appropriation of mo- 
ney, is requisite and proper. And there seems to be no 
room for a doubt, that whatever concerns the general in- 
terest of learning, of agriculture, of manufactures, and of 
commerce, are within the sphere of the national councils 
as far as regards an application of money.” Here is the 
origin of the doctrine of the “general welfare,” and of the 
omnipotence of Congress in appropriating money. How- 
ever promulged since by Republican Presidents, and lately 
relied on in Congress, as sound democratic doctrines—they 
are original, unadulterated, flagrant, federal heresies. Mr. 
Madison, in that great embodiment of republican state rights 
principles, his report in the Virginia legislature on the alien 
and sedition laws, meets these positions of Alexander Ham- 
ilton, in the following words: 


“Now whether the phrases in question, be construed to authorize 
every measure relating ‘to the common defence and general wel- 
fare,’ as contended by some; or every measure only in which there 
might be an application of money, as suggested by the caution of 
others ; the effect must substantially be the same, in destroying the 
import and force of the particular enumeration of powers which 
follows these general phrases in the constitution. For it is evident, 
that there is not a single power whatever, which may not have some 
reference to the common or the general welfare ; nor a power of an 
magnitude, which in its exercise, does not involve or admit an appli- 
cation of money. The government therefore, which possesses power 
in either one or the other of these extents, is a government without 
the limitations formed by a particular enumeration of powers; and 
consequently the meaning and effect of this particular enumeration 
is destroyed by the exposition given to these several phrases. 

“This conclusion wil! not be affected by an attempt to qualify the 
power over the ‘general welfare,’ by referring it to cases where the 
general welfare is beyond the reach of separate provisions by the 
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individual states, and leaving to these, their jurisdictions in cases to 
which the separate provisions may be competent. For as the au- 
thority of the individual states, must in all cases be incompetent to 
general regulations, operating through the whole, the authority of 
the United States would extend to every object relating to the gene- 
ral welfare, which might, by any possibility, be provided for by the 
general authority. This qualifying construction, therefore, would 
have little, if any tendency to circumscribe the power, claimed under 
the latitude of the term ‘general welfare.’ 


Mr. Calhoun in the report on the Memphis proceedings, 
which we have put at the head of this article, elaborates the 
the same ideas; but with far more distinctness and force. 


“Your committee, after the most mature deliberation, are of the 
opinion that this power does not authorize Congress to appropriate 
aud expend money, except asa means to carry into effect some other 
specifically delegated. In coming to this conclusion, they concede 
that the provision not only delegates the power to lay and collect 
taxes, but also that to appropriate and expend the money collected 
to pay the debts and provide for the common defence and the gene- 
ral welfare of the United States. Such they believe to be the plain 
import of the words. Indeed, they cannot see how any other con- 
struction can be put on them without distorting their meaning. But 
they deny that there is, in constitutional language, any general wel- 
fare of the United States but such as belongs to them in their united 
or federal character as members of the Union. The general wel- 
fare, in that language, is the welfare which appertains to them in 
that character, in contradistinction to their welfare as separate and 
individual States. Thus interpreted, the general welfare of the Uni- 
ted States cannot extend beyond the powers delegated by the con- 
stitation, as it is only to that extent that they are united or have a 
federal character. Beyond this they constitute separate and distinct 
communities, and, as such, have no union, nor common defence, nor 
general welfare, to be provided for. It follows, as a necessary conse- 
quence, that no power can be derived from the provision which would 
authorize the appropriation or application of money by Congress, 
except to carry into effect the powers delegated. Money, indeed, is 
the great and almost universal power, or rather means by which 
ethers are carried into execution ; and, because itis so, is the reason 
why the power to raise and appropriate it was specifically delegated, 
instead of being left to be inferred, like the other implied powers, or 
means to carry the delegated into execution. It was, in a word, too 
great and important, viewed as means, to be left toinference. With- 
out it the government could not be carried on. Viewed, on the con- 
trary, as a power to be used without reference to the powers specifi- 
cally delegated, to carry inte execution whatever Congress, in its dis- 
cretion, may think to be calculated to provide for the common defence 
or general welfare, would not only reverse what was intended in 
delegating it, but make the government, in practice, one of unlimit- 
ed powers. 

“Nor would it weaken the ferce of the argument to substitute ‘na- 
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tional objects’ for the general welfare, as is usually done by those 
who believe the power to extend beyond the limits which your com- 
mittee have assigned. It is, indeed, but the substitution of an expres- 
sion, unknown to the constitution, jor the one which its uses, and 
which is not consistent with the character of the system of govern- 
ment it constituted. Ours is a union of sovereign States for specific 
objects. As members of the Union, they constitute not a single 
State or nation, but a constellation of States or nations: and hence 
its powers, and ‘the objects for which it was formed, are appropriate- 
ly called federal, and notnational. But, whether the one or the other 
term be used, the reason already assigned to show why the general 
welfare, in constitutional language, does not extend beyond the wel- 
fare of the States in their united or federal character, that is, beyond 
the powers delegated by the constitution, is equally applicable. Nor 
would it be less applicable, be the character of the government what 
it may, whether federal or national, or party federal or partly na- 
tional. Be it one or the other, it is so only to the extent of the pow- 
ers delegated, and to that extent only, be it which it may, is there a 
general welfare or a common defence to be provided for. All beyond 
would appertain to the States in their separate and individual char- 
acter. 

“Nor can your committee concur in the opinion of the Memphis 
Convention, that to provide for ‘the defence of the country in time of 
war,’ or, to express it in constitutional language, ‘to provide for the 
common defence,’ authorizes the exercise of the power. They re- 
gard the expression, like that, ‘to provide for the general welfare,’ to 
be not a delegation of power, but a mere general designation of the 
powers specifically delegated to the government for the purpose of 
defending the country, and which are enumerated in the after part 
of the same section. They are, to declare war; grant letters of 
marque and r — to make rules for captures on land and water; 
to provide and maintain a navy; to raise and support armies; to 
make rules for the government of the land and naval forces; to pro- 
vide for calling forth the militia, to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections, and repel invasions; to provide for organi- 
zing the army and disciplining the militia, and for governing “such 
part of them as may be employed in the service of the United States; 
to exercise authority over all places purchased, with the consent of 
the legislature of the State in which the same shall be, for the erec- 
tion of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful 
buildings. 

Such are the powers conferred on Congress for the purpose of 
providing for the commea defence. On acareful examination of the 
whole, your committee are not able to designate one, the carrying 
of which into execution would authorize the appropriation and ex- 
— of money for the improvement of the navigation of the 

lississippi or any other stream. That its improvement would aid 
materially in the defence of the country, they readily admit; but so 
would a good system of rail-roads, or any measure which would con- 
tribute to develope the resources and capacity of the country, physi- 
cally, intellectually, or morally. There can no addition be made to 
the wealth of the country, the increase of its intelligence, or the im- 
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provement of its morals, which would not add to its capacity to de- 
fend itself. But it is obvious, that to admit a construction which 
would have the effect to embrace all measures calculated to have 
such effect, under any or all of these powers, would be to confer on 
the federal government unlimited powers.” 


These were the doctrines of the republican party, put 
forth on their first organization, broadly distinguishing them 
from their great antagonists of the federal party. It is im- 
possible for deeper or more vital principles to divide men 
in the administration of a limited and free government. 
How came they to be abandoned—first by Mr. Madison, 
their foremost champion—and then by Mr. Monroe,—to be 
followed afterwards by all succeeding Presidents? We can 
only answer this question by looking to the circumstances 
which surrounded these men, and the republican party, 
when the policy of internal improvement by the General 
Government arose. ‘The republican party had made thie 
last war, and had carried it through to its consummation. 
The pressing exigencies of war are ever adverse to consti- 
tutional restraints limiting the powers of government. ‘The 
minds of statesmen are fixed on its external operations, and 
the dangers they bring to the body politic. Hence parties 
become organized, not on principles applicable in peace, but 
on the policy created by war; and amidst the din of arms, 
and the desperate expedients to sustain an exhausted trea- 
sury, the limitations of the constitution are forgotten, or 
deliberately violated, in the name of patriotism. Before the 
war ended, relief and support to the government by paper 
money and a bank, was readily acquiesced in by all portions 
of the republican party. Such a policy was inconsistent 
with those strict views of the constitution on which the 
republican party was reared. Mr. Jefferson had opposed 
the first bank on constitutional grounds. Mr. Madison had 
denounced it in his report on the alien and sedition laws: 
and the republican party had allowed it to expire without 
renewing its charter. ‘Che administration of Mr. Madison 
pressed the erection of a new bank, mainly as an instrument 
wherewith to raise money. And when, at length, in 1815, 
Congress chartered a bank, he vetoed it, not because it was 
unconstitutional, but because in the first place, it was re- 
quired to pay specie in its operations, and secondly, because 
“the full aid and co-operation of the institution was not 
secured to the government.” He clearly wanted nothing 
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but a government paper machine, to sustain his administra- 
tion in its pecuniary embarrassments. The grounds on 
which he yielded the constitutionality of such an institu- 
tion—viz. the practice under the old bank, and the acqui- 
escence of the people—can hardly be deemed sincere, after 
having recommended to Congress, in his second annual 
message, the establishment of a national university. The 
truth was, Mr. Madison, after being a strict constructionist 
under the influence of Mr. Jefferson, when possessed of 
power, easily relapsed back to the original federalism with 
which he began life, and with which he died. When at 
length, after the termination of the war, the late Bank of the 
United States was chartered, (which standing by itself, we are 
by no means disposed to condemn, on account of the con- 
dition of the currency and the country,) the barriers of strict 
construction, on which the republican party was built, were 
broken down. The consequences of this measure on other 
measures,—unseen and undesigned—were far more disas- 
trous than any consequence resulting from its direct opera- 
tion. With its many previous discussions and projects, it 
made the republican party, federalists. To defend and 
justify this measure, they were driven, necessarily, into 
latitudinous views of the constitution, which soon quickened 
into life those two kindred measures of policy, involving 
omnipotence in Congress in the taxing and appropriating 
power—a protective tariff and internal improvements by 
the General Government. Neither of these measures how- 
ever, can properly be said to have triumphed before 1824, 
although many acts of Congress—almost the two first acts 
of the first Congress—the one, an act to erect light-houses, 
buoys and piers, and the other, laying duties on imports, are 
relied on, as precedents to support them. All previous 
tarifls—even that of 1816, which was temporary only, 
containing prospective reductions,—were revenue tariffs, 
although incidental protection was talked of, in enacting 
them: and in the building of light-houses, buoys and piers, 
the question of constitutional power in Congress to establish 
them, was never raised. They are justifiable on other 
grounds, as we shall show hereafter; but were they not, 
the fact that the power was never considered or analysed, 
in connection with a general system of internal improve- 
ment, would take away all ground for their being cited as 
precedents for this pclicy. ‘They will stand like cases deci- 
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ded in our courts, which, although they may involve other 
principles, settle only those taken up in the cause. It was 
not until the manufacturers had opposed and arrested the 
prospective reductions contained in the tariff act of 1916 ; 

and in 1824, triumphed in passing a tariff, based on the 
principle of protection alone, that the sounder portions of 
the republican party, examined—and examining, condemned 
all duties for protection, as alike inconsistent with the con- 
stitution and the equal rights it guaranteed. By analogous 
reasoning, from the plain meaning of the constitution and 
its strict construction, they came to a similar conclusion as 
to appropriations by Congress, to carry on works of internal 
improvement. They rallied therefore, on the old grounds 
of the republican party before the war. The circumstances 
which had produced confusion in the proper organization 
of partiés, had, with them, ceased their influence. The 
latitudinarian democrats—democrats only with respect to 
the war, but federalists in the construction of the constitu- 
tion,—easily assumed an identity with the old federal party. 
Combining under the new name of national republicans, 
they succeeded in raising Mr. Adams to the —— 
chair. The tariff of 1828, and appropriations for all sorts 
of internal improvements, marked their ascendancy. Gen- 
eral Jackson, in the South at least, was supported for the 
presidency, to reform the government, on these vital points 
of usurped legislation. The old republican faith and policy, 
it was expected, would be restored again to life and vigor 
by his election and administration. How far their expec- 
tations were realized, it is not our purpose now to show ; 
but the fact, that a bill framed expressly on the principles 
he laid down, has been vetoed by President Polk, shows, 
that at least, in arresting the system of internal improvement 
by the General Government, his work has been very incom- 
plete. Indeed, by expressly yielding the principle, that 
Congress is omnipotent in appropriating money—it is 
doubtful whether he has not done more to rivet the system 
on the country, than any of his predecessors. He yielded, 
when to yield was fatal. He drew back the advancing 
convictions of his party, to the right principles of the 
constitution, when to lead them on to victory, was easy. 
The West would then have assented to those principles. 
Will they assent to them now? Thousands now cover 
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themselves with the livery of democracy he furnished them, 
who are whigs in all but profession and name. 

But it is high time, to turn to that other cause we as- 
signed, for the failure of five presidential vetos to overthrow 
the system of internal improvements by the General Gov- 
ernment—the lust of gain, seeking gratification in the taxes 
imposed, on the one hand—and their appropriation, on the 
other. 

It is impossible to estimate correctly the gain of the ma 
nufacturing interest, by the taxes of the General Govern- 
ment. ‘The insidious and furtive method of collecting the 
taxes by duties on imports, effectually conceals from the peo- 
ple what taxes they pay on the articles they consume, and 
how they pay them; whilst the still more subtle exactions 
of the manufacturers, by the increased prices they obtain on 
the articles they manufacture, in consequence of these du- 
ties, baffles all accuracy in calculation. ‘That they are enor- 
mous however, must be inferred from the rapid growth of 
the manufacturing interest, and its desperate tenacity of 
high duties as essential to its existence. ‘The Secretary 
of the United States Treasury estimates them at upwards 
of ninety millions of dollars a year. Under such circum- 
stances it is not surprising, that the strange anomaly in 
government is presented, of a whole region of country 
praying for taxes. Of course the taxes cannot come from 
them ; or they must receive back far more than they pay. 
Their object is simply, that high taxes, in the shape of 
duties on imports, be laid. Their cupidity fixes its steady 
gaze on this operation of government. To accomplish this, 
they favor expenditures of every kind by the General Gov- 
ment, and amongst these, foremost in importance, all ex- 
penditures for purposes of internal improvement. If this 
policy can be firmly engrafted on the General Government, 
they look to it as an unfailing expedient to exhaust the trea- 
sury—a sort of balance wheel, by which high duties shall 
be forever kept up, by an eternal demand for expenditures, 
co-extensive with any supply to the treasury. Without 
some such sluice to the treasury, preventing accumulation of 
revenue, there is continual danger of a reduction of the 
taxes. That restless inquiry will be heard amongst the 
people,—“why are not the taxes reduced, when there is a 
snperfluity in the treasury”—and that kindred cry of econo- 
my in expenditures, which is very common with those who 
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seek, but very uncommon with those who obtain power. 
The enlarged patriotism and benevolence of the manufac- 
turing interest, embraces the whole Union, within the scope 
of its appropriating policy. A rock on the Lakes, without 
a hut within five miles of its paper-city—a creek, whose 
navigable waters cannot keep a calf from its dam—sand-bars, 
which every gale shifts from their beds—canals, rivers, 
harbours, waggon-roads,—all, witness the. zeal of their 
disinterested patriotism in expenditures. War too,—the 
Mexican war,—finds them fully prepared to sustain their 
country. Such is one of the parties—one of the grand in- 
terests, by which the policy of internal improvement by the 
General Government is supported. ‘The other parties are 
not less venal or unscrupulous. They consist of those, 
who directly receive the benefit of the appropriations. The 
manufacturing interest, of course, is not blind to this feature 
of the policy. They take good care that their region of the 
Union, shall have its full share of the spoils. Still the 
predominance of this principle is not chiefly with them. 
The growing—the mighty West, is undoubtedly the most 
formidable supporter of appropriations for internal improve- 
ment—looking only to the appropriations. There are demo- 
crats, and there are whigs, on other subjects ; but upon the 
matter of appropriations for any Western object, whether of 
lands or money, the Western members of Congress move 
nearly as one man. If they differ, it is only because the 
sweep into the treasury is not large enough to make all 
participants. ‘This is hardly to be wondered at—-hardly to 
be blamed, under the past administration of the government. 
Right or wrong however, here they stand—whigs and de- 
mocrets—co-operating with northern protectionists and fede- 
ralists—with anybody, of any principles—who will aid 
them in grasping appropriations for their rivers and harbors. 
Hence a vast combination of interests for appropriations, 
embracing objects of internal improvement all over the 
Union, into whose yawning abyss, dark and fathomless, the 
treasury of the United States may pour itself forever. 
Nor will the treasury be emptied only. The manufacturers 
know this. Whatever may now be the opinions of the 
West as to the principles of taxation, they must soon give 
way to the insatiable craving for appropriations, and push 
taxation on imports to the utmost limit of speculative pro- 
duction. It is vain to hope, that the distinction between 
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objects of national, and of local or state importance, can ar- 
rest excess. The progress of events, has long since swept 
away the value of this distinction, if it ever had any, asa 
limitation on expenditures. What was once a local im- 
provement, by a connection with other and more extended 
improvements, has become general in its operation and in- 
fluence. ‘T'ake, for instance the Hudson river. ‘The time 
was, when it was the river of a State, on which floated only 
the commerce of a State, but it is now the main outlet of 
the commerce of the lakes. By man’s art, the mighty St. 
Lawrence is superseded, and made subordinate in its use, 
to a narrow tract of land a hundred feet wide ; and thus, 
the shortest rail-road in the Union, may be but a link in a 
chain of communication which shall span the continent. 
Shall the Mississippi river be said to be national, and there- 
fore a fit object for internal improvement by the General 
Government? and shall not a canal, which turns into it 
the waters of a vast sea, be also national? Leaving out the 
consideration on which Mr. Madison dwells, that all objects, 
if at the discretion of Congress, may be construed to be 
national ;—limit the system to objects only, which on ac- 
count of their general use,—that being the criterion—all men 
must concede to be national, and there is no limit to the 
appropriations—and consequently no limit to the necessities 
of taxation. 

There is another object which in combination with these 
more venal interests, powerfully aids the policy of internal 
improvement—we mean the political object of strengthen- 
ing and consolidating the general government. This ob- 
ject chiefly prevails in the Northern States, amongst the 
whig or federal party. It is an error to suppose, that the 
northern whigs seek to extend the powers of the general gov- 
ernment, solely with a view to particular measures of poli- 
cy, like the tariff ora bank. Undoubtedly they see their 
interests in such measures of policy, and they see too, that 
they are the increasing and permanent majority in Con- 
gress, and of course, that extending the powers of the general 
government, is only extending power to themselves. They 
can use it, because they are the majority, whilst it cannot 
be used against them. But powerful as such motives are, 
to secure their co-operation in all measures which enlarge 
the sphere of the general government, there is a deeper mo- 
tive than these which impels to this policy. They fear 
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their own people. They desire the general government to 
be strong, that it may be a protection to them against the 
progress of that spirit of equality, which, not content with 
equality of political rights, may insist on an equality in 
property, as well as of social conditions. The time may 
not be far off, when by universal suffrage and the necessary 
progress of poverty with population, the legislatures of the 
Northern States will be in the hands of the non-property 
holders. If the egis of the Union, with a strong govern- 
ment supporting it, is not then over them, what must be 
their fate? Dorrism, or the will of a majority predomina- 
ting over all laws and constitutions, although suppressed 
by the folly and cowardice of its upholders in Rhode-Island, 
is the creed of the democratic party of the North and North- 
West. The promptitude with which, on that occasion, the 
general government was appealed to, shows the source to 
which they look for aid, against the apprehended risings or op- 
pressions of themany. As longas land is cheap and subsis- 
tence is easy, and population is sparse, and the majority of 
the voters are property-holders, legislation in the hands of 
amajority is safe. But will this always be the state of 
things? Does it exist any where iu the world, but in these 
United States? And, with thecheap and easy access to the 
United States, now afforded to the surplus population of 
Europe, and our own natural progress in population, how 
long will it continue? We express no opinion, as to the 
reasonableness of those apprehensions and speculations ; 
but we are satisfied that they exist, and constitute an influ- 
ential element in Northern politics, in relation to the general 
government. It is not political power only, but protection 
they seek, in supporting all measures which will build up 
a strong central government in the Union. They would sup- 
port appropriations for internal improvements, if general, 
merely as a source of strength to the general government, 
although they had no interest in the taxes or their expen- 
diture. 

Such are the elements of power, which we have endea- 
vored briefly to expose, supporting the policy of internal 
improvement by the general government. Can they be 
resisted? Are they too strong for the constitution in their 
present combination ? And if so, is there any other method 
by which they can be defeated, than that proposed by Mr. 
Calhoun,—dividing the interests now combined? Of course 
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the streugth of his policy depends very much on this ques- 
tion. Weare satisfied, that Mr. Calhoun agrees with us, 
that the system with its present combinations, cannot be 
arrested ; and therefore in his anxiety to save the demo- 
cratic party and the country, from the fatal consequences 
of its prevalence, he has explored the constitution for a 
remedy. We proceed to show that all other means are vain 
to arrest this policy. 

The usual resource for all political evils in the eonfede- 
racy, is the presidential election. Not only by his patronage, 
but by his party — and the veto, the President can 
powerfully control the policy of the government. We have 
shown that party associations have but little influence on 
the question of internal imprevement, in the West or North. 
Executive patronage, also, seems to be of but little avail, 
against the pledges of members of Congress, to the people— 
especially in the West, where appropriations for internal 
improvements are most eagerly sought. The veto of the 
President, then, is all we ean rely on, by the presidential 
election, to arrest this policy. We will suppose many 
things—in order that the efficiency of this resource might 
be fairly tested—many things, that in themselves, would in 
the opinions of any but brave men, bring despair to any 
eause. We will suppose that the opponents of internal 
improvement—the whole South—unite in supporting for 
the presidency, one who will sternly use the veto to arrest 
any rule making appropriations for internal improvements. 
We will suppose them to be triumphant, and the veto to be in 
their hands. We are prepared to show that it cannot avail 
them, to arrest this policy. 

Our readers are aware that when the President vetoes a 
bill, he returns it to the House in which it originated. If 
two thirds of both branches of Congress then vote that the 
bill shall pass, it becomes a law, the veto notwithstanding. 
The river and harbour bill, lately arrested by the President's 
veto, passed the Senate by a majority of two thirds. At the 
next session of Congress, two more new States from the 
West—Wisconsin and lowa—take their seats in Congress. 
Four votes more in the Senate from the West, in favor of 
internal improvements, settle the two-thirds, we presume, 
in that body. The obstacle, then, in consequence of the 
veto power, is in the House of Representatives. ‘T’o show 
eur readers what will be the fate of this question, in the 
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House of Representatives, after the next census, in 1850— 
and the next presidential election,—we lay before them, a 
table carefully compiled from the census returns from 1810 
to 1840 inclusive, to which we ask their sober and profound 
attention. 


ATLANTIC STATES. 
I.— Non-Slaveholding States. 
LOCAL DIVISIONS. POPULATION IN 


1810. 1820. 1830. 1840. 


Maine, . ; 228,705 298,335 399,445 501,793 
New-Hampshire, 214,360 244,161 269,328 284,574 
Vermont, ; 217,713 235,764 280,652 291,948 
Massachusetts, 472,040 523,287 610,408 737,699 
Rhode Island, 77,031 83,059 97,199 108,830 
Connecticut, . 262,042 275,202 297,675 309,978 
New-York, . 959,049 1,372,812 —-:1,918,606 2,428,921 
New-Jersey, . 245,555 277,575 320,823 373,306 
Pennsylvania, 810,001 1,049,458 1,348,233 1,724,033 








Total, . 3,486,586 4,359,653 5,542,381 6,761,082 


Il.—Slaveholding States. 


Delaware, . 72,674 72,749 76,748 78,085 
Maryland, . 380,546 407,350 447,040 470,019 
Dist. Columbia, 24,023 33,039 39,834 43,712 
Virginia, ‘ 974,622 1,065,379 1,211,405 1,239,797 
North-Carolina, 555,500 638,829 737,987 753.419 
South-Carolina, 415,115 502,741 581,185 594,398 
Georgia, : 252,433 340,987 516,823 691,392 
Florida, , , : : , , . 34,730 54,477 


Total, . 2,674,913 3,061,074 ~ 3,645,752 3,925,299 


WESTERN STATES. 


Il1.—Slaveholding States. 


LOCAL DIVISIONS POPULATION IN 


1810. 1820. 1830. 1840, 


Louisiana, ‘ 76,566 153.407 215,739 352,411 
Mississippi, : 40,352 75,448 136,621 375,651 
Alabama, K , : . 144,317 309,527 590,756 
Arkansas, . : ; ; 14.273 30,388 97,574 
Tennessee, . 262,727 422 813 681,904 829,210 
Missouri, 20,845 66,586 140,455 383,702 
Kentucky, : 406,511 564,317 687,917 779,828 








Total, . 805,991 1,441,161 2,202,551 © 3,409,132 
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1V.— Non-Slareholding States. 
LOCAL DIVISIONS, POPULATION IN 
1810. 1820. 1830. 1840. 

Ohio, . , 230,760 581,434 937,903 1,519,467 
Indiana, ; 24,520 147,178 343,031 685,866 
Illinois, . ‘ 12.282 55,211 157,445 476,183 
Michigan, . 4,762 8,896 31,639 212,267 
Wisconsin, . . - . 30,945 


oe = lee el , . 











Total, . 272,324 802,719 1,470,018 2,967,840 
ATLANTIC AND WESTERN STATES. 
Slaveholding and Non-Slaveholding States. 
POPULATION IN DECIMAL INCR. IN 


1810. 1820. 1830. 1840. 1820 7°30. 40. 

Atlantic States, 6,161,499 7,420,727 9,188,133 10.686,381 214 238 163 
Western states, 1,078,315 2,243,880 3,572,569 6,376,972 108.1 637 736 
Non-Slavehold’g St’s, 3,758,910 5,162,272 7,012,399 9,728,922 373 36.8 387 
Slaveholding States, 3,480,904 4,502,235 5,848,303 7,334,431 29.3 29.9 254 
These tables show, that population increases in the non- 
slave holding States, much faster than in the slave holding 
States:—In the North and West, much faster than in the 
South. They show also, that whilst the increase of popula- 
tion of the Atlantic States from 1830 to 1840, was as 100 to 
173.4, that of the West was as 100 to 591.4—and that, should 
the same rates of increase continue until the census of 1850, 
the numbers in the Atlantic States will be 12,428,000, and 
those of the Western States, will be 11,170,000. The rep- 
resentation in the House of Representatives apportioned 
after that census, will, of course, give in that body, a pro- 
portionate power to the West. Now suppose the present 
combination of interests and power continues, on this ques- 
tion, in the House of Representatives—the West united— 
the whigs in the North and West united—tariff and harbour 
democrats from the Northern States acting with them—can 
there be a reasonable doubt, that any bill they may bring 
forward, will pass the House of Representatives by a ma- 
jority of two-thirds, even though the House of Representa- 
lives continues as it now is, with some sixty majority of 
the democratic party. But this is not probable, in the con- 
flicts now raging in the democratic party on vital measures 
of policy. Of course, all gain by the whigs in the House, 
excepting from the Atlantic South, is strength to the inter- 
nal improvement policy. Should the whigs succeed at the 
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approaching elections, or even gain materially in the next 
Congress, it is not at all improbable that they will pass in- 
ternal improvement bills by a vote of two-thirds in defiance 
of the objections of the President. But after the accession 
of power from the West which the census of 1850 will bring, 
(unless some division in anticipation is made, or some un- 
foreseen convulsion prevents it,) must not appropriations for 
internal improvements become the fixed and unalterable 
law of the confederacy? And if this is to be the true state of 
things, all arguments drawn from the constitution concern- 
ing it, may be nothing more than abstract speculations. 
Whether Mr. Calhoun’s positions are consistent with its 
provisions, may be worthy the skill of the dialectitian, or 
the benevolent contemplation of the philosopher, but have 
very little to do with the practical business of statesman- 
ship. The question is not then, how shall we rightly think, 
or what says the constitution? but it is, what shall we 
do? what shall we do to arrest the swelling tide of pow- 
er, which will infallibly sweep away the barriers of the 
constitution. Standing on our old ground, with our old 
means of protection, we must be overwhelmed. Will the 
opponents of internal improvements by the general govern- 
ment in the South or anywhere, dare the last resort—State 
interposition or secession? The very idea, we fear, has 
brought a cold chill to their brows. If they are prepared 
for neither of these agg is there any other expedient 
than that proposed by Mr. Calhoun, by which this policy 
can be arrested? We must yield a part—divide the inter- 
ests, and thus deprive the policy of its fatal effect on the 
whole constitution. Admitting, that to do this, is uncon- 
stitutional, may it not be done ‘consistently with sound mo- 
rality and duty? We know that necessity is a very dange- 
rous plea. It may be used by the timid who despair before 
difficulties, which might be overcome: or by the unscrupu- 
lous and corrupt, with whom treachery is interest. But it 
does often exist, and may rightly be used by the good and 
brave. Suppose the constitution fairly mastered by power, 
may we not.support an unconstitutional measure, which is 
the only available means left to us, to defeat a still more 
violent breach into the constitution, by which all that is 
valuable in its provisions is to be overthrown. When act- 
ing under such a necessity, no other resource ought to be 
left to us; no choice of remediesto remain. We avail our- 
35* 
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selves of the last, when, standing over a prostrate constitu- 
tion, we thrust a spear through its sacred folds, to lift it 
out of the hands of its enemies. “Inter arma silent leges,” 
is ouly one of the contingencies, in which a statesman is 
obliged to submit to evils, to avoid greater evils. ‘Thus 
after the last war, the question of a bank was not a mere 
question of the constitution. ‘The country was in such a 
condition from the war, as to render it impossible to admin- 
ister the government on hard-money principles. So, lately, 
on the tariff; the act which has lately passed Congress, fla- 
grantly contains in its discriminations, the unconstitutional 
principle of protection. A far greater and more palpable 
necessity, to support an unconstitutional measure, to obtain 
a constitutional end, may arise on the question of internal 
improvement. 

Mr. Calhoun, however, proposes to resort to no unconsti- 
tutional measure to defeat this policy. He thinks the con- 
stitution justifies the partial concession he proposes, which 
will save the Union from its dangers and evils. These 
dangers and evils arise from the combination of interests 
which supports the policy. He proposes to divide them ; 
and contends that appropriations by Congress, to improve 
the great Western rivers are constitutional ; but that neither 
appropriations for harbors, nor rivers in one or two States, 
nor canals, nor rail-roads, are constitutional. If these posi- 
tions are good, the combination between these various in 
terests is dissolved. 

The argument in favor of appropriations for the great 
Western rivers, is drawn from that clause of the constitu- 
tion, which gives Congress the power “to regulate com- 
merce among the several States.” We never until we read 
this report, could reconcile with the constitution, the inva- 
riable practice of the government, from the first Congress 
which sat under the constitution, to the very last, of appro- 
priating money for the establishment of light-houses, bea- 
cons and buoys. This practice has always constituted the 
foundation of all the arguments in favor of internal im- 
provement ; and the chief stumbling-block to its opponents. 
Here was invariable usage under the constitution, sanction- 
ed by all parties, and continued to be sanctioned amidst the 
hottest complaints as to the extent of the power of Congress 
over similar appropriations. What must be the inference ? 
Why, that appropriations for light-houses and buoys, at 
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least, were constitutional. But if such appropriations were 
constitutional, why not go further? Why not enter the 
harbours, and go up the rivers? Mr. Calhoun answers 
these questions upon strict state rights principles,—giving 
the power “to regulate commerce among the several States,” 
its most limited signification. He contends, that the com- 
merce to be regulated among the States by Congress, con- 
templated in the constitution, was not their internal com- 
merce ; because there had been and could be no conflict 
among the States concerning it, which required that for the 
sake of harmony or equality, its control should be transfer- 
red to the General Government. The internal commerce 
of the States being within their exclusive jurisdiction, and 
moving entirely within their limits, was properly left to 
their control. In no sense, could this commerce be said to 
be “among the several States.” But it was different with 
the external commerce of the States. This was “among 
the several States.” It left one State and entered another ; 
and was therefore liable to interference and control, in 
States to which it did not belong. This was the commerce— 
the external commerce “among the several States,” that the 
constitution gives to Congress the power of regulating. By 
this power, in order that the navigation it employs, may be 
protected and facilitated, Congress established light-houses 
and buoys on our coast and bays. The practice of the 
government too, whilst it vindicated the power, marked its 
limitations. Not until 1825, did the policy of extending 
appropriations into harbours enter into the jurisdiction of 
the government. Thus, both by principle and practice, the 
power of regulating commerce among the several States, 
extended to the establishment of light-houses and buoys, 
but no further. As this point constitutes the corner-stone 
of Mr. Calhoun’s whole argument in favor of appropria- 
tions for the Western rivers, we leave him to speak for him- 
self. 


“They, then, are of the opinion, that whatever may be the extent 
of the power conferred by the terms ‘to regulate commerce,’ which 
they will consider hereafter, the words ‘among the States’ restrict 
the power to the regulation of the commerce of the States with each 
other, as separate and distinct communities, to the exclusion of its reg- 
ulation within their respective limits, except as far as may be indispen- 
sable to its due exercise. Their effect, in other words, is to restrict the 
power delegated to Congress, to regulate commerce among the States, 
to their external commerce among each other as States, and to leave 
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their internal commerce, with the exception above stated, under the 
exclusive control of the several States respectively. Such, in their 
opinion, is the plain and literal meaning of the words. That they 
are intended to restrict the power, is certain ; but, if that be admitted, 
it would seem impossible to give any other construction to them, 
which would not be either so rigid on the one side, as to deprive 
them of all meaning, or, on the other, be so liberal as to subject the 
entire commerce of the States, internal as well as external, to the 
control of Congress. To this it may be added, that the construction 
which they give, accords with the reasons which governed the framers 
of the constitution in delegating the power to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations and among the States, as a recurrence to the 
history of the causes which led to its formation will clearly show. 

“It is well known that the present constitution was adopted to 
remedy the defects of the old articles of confederation. Among them, 
none were found more embarrassing, or having a stronger tendency 
to weaken the Union in its foreign relations, or to alienate the attach- 
ment of the States to each other, and bring them into collision, than 
the power they possessed under the confederation, of regulating 
commerce, with the exception, that no State should enter into any 
treaty, confederation, agreement, or alliance, with any foreign power 
or other State, without the consent of Congress, or should lay imposts 
or duties which should interfere with treaties entered into between 
the United States and foreign powers. Even this was qualified by a 
proviso, which prohibited Congress from making any treaty, by which 
the States cad: be prevented from laying such imposts and duties 
as they might think proper to impose on their own citizens, or from 
prohibiting the exportation of any species of goods or commodities 
whatever. 

“The embarrassments, distraction, and h: zard of collisions, grow- 
ing out of the exercise of the power thus reserved to the States, 
respectively, to regulate their commerce with foreign nations and 
with each other, were so great and alarming, as, in the opinion of 
the reflecting and patriotic, to demand a speedy and eflectual remedy, 
and contributed, more than any other cause, to the calling of the 
convention which formed the constitution, as is wel! known. Care 
was accordingly taken to apply effectual remedies, as might be ex- 
pected, by delegating to the newly-formed government the exclusive 
power of regulating the commerce of the States with foreign nations 
and with one another, and prohibiting, without qualification, the 
States from entering into any treaty, alliance, or confederation, as 
has been stated. But equal care was, at the same time taken, not 
to extend the remedy beyond the evil. And hence, the restriction 
which limits the power to regulate commerce, to the external rela- 
tions of the States with foreign nations and each other, to the exclu- 
sion of their internal commerce, as the evil to be remedied resulted 
wholly from the one, and not at all from the other. 

“Having now shown what is the restriction imposed on the power 
by the terms ‘among the States,’ your committee will next proceed 
to consider what power is conferred on Congress, within that restric- 
tion, by the terms, ‘to regulate commerce.’ 

“They are of the opinion, after due reflection, that they confer on 
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it all the powers which, by a fair interpretation, belonged to them, 
as fully as the States themselves possessed it, except such, if there 
be any, as may be prohibited by the constitution from Seti exercised, 
either expressly or impliedly. That they confer on Congress all the 
power to regulate commerce with each other, with that exception, 
would seem to be so clear as hardly to admit of doubt, as the words 
by which it is delegated are used without qualification or condition. 
But, if there should be room for doubt, it would be removed by 
adverting to the reason for delegating the power. It was not to 
limit or prohibit it as a power of a dangerous character, and which, 
on that account, ought to be restricted or prohibited. On the contrary, 
it was regarded as one of the utmost utility,and on the proper control 
of which, the prosperity of the States essentially depended ; and it 
was, accordingly, for the purpose of obtaining such control, as well 
as to prevent collision among the States, and not to restrict or prohibit 
it, that it was delegated to the federal government, as their com- 
mon representative and organ, in their external relations with each 
other and foreign nations. When itis added that such is admitted 
to be the true construction in reference to the latter, and that the 
phraseology is the same in reference to both, it would seem to ex- 
clude the possibility of doubt as to its being so also in reference to 
the former. The only difference between the two cases is, that the 
power is divided in its exercise between the law-making and treaty- 
making organs of the government in regulating commerce with 
foreign nations, while, in that of regulating it among the States, it is 
vested exclusively in the law-making, as from necessity, it must be, 
where the treaty-power among federal States is delegated to their 
common government. 

“It remains now to be considered, what power would a fair inter- 
pretation of the terms, ‘regulate commerce,’ confer on Congress? 
Or, to express it more fully, what power did the framers of the consti- 
tution intend to delegate to it inusing those terms? Your committee 
regard it as fortunate that, in their endeavor to ascertain what power 
they intended to delegate, they are not thrown on the vague meaning 
of the terms as used in common parlance. There are few words in 
the language, when thus used, more vague than the verb fo regulate. 
It has, as commonly used, all the shades of meaning, from the mere 
power of prescribing rules, to that of having absolute and unlimited 
control over the subject to which it is applied. Nor is the term 
commerce free from ambiguity when so used. It sometimes means 
trade simply ; and at other, trade and transit, or navigation, when the 
transit is by water. But the case is different when they are applied 
to constitutional or legal subjects. When so applied, their meaning 
is so much more precise, that they may be regarded as almost tech- 
nical. They occupy a large space, both in our own code of laws, 
and that of the country from which we derive our origin and language. 
And what contributes still more to the precision of their meaning is, 
that they occupied a prominent place in the discussion which preceded 
and led to the revolution which separated the two countries, particu- 
larly as it relates to the distinction between the power to lay taxes 
and that toregulate commerce. The latter, it was admitted, belonged 
to the parent country, while the former was denied and resisted, 
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Many of the framers of the constitution, who were able statesmen 
and learned lawyers, took an active part in this discussion, and were 
familiar with the meaning of the terms, as politically and legally 
applied at the time. Under such circumstances, it is a fair presump- 
tion that in using them, in delegating the power, they intended to 
attach a meaning to them similar to that in which they had been in 
the habit of employing them in their political discussions, and in 
which the States had been accustomed to use them in legislating on 
the subject of regulating commerce prior to, and subsequent to, the 
Revolution. 

“Assuming such to be the case, your committee are brought to the 
question: What powers were the States accustomed to exercise in 
regulating their commerce before and at the time of the adoption of 
the constitution, as far as they relate to their safety and facility? 
The answer will solve the question as to the true meaning of the 
terms, and the kind of powers intended to be delegated to Congress 
in reference to them. 

“In order to understand why the States exercised the kind of 
powers they were accustomed to do, at and before the adoption of 
the constitution, for the safety and facility of their commerce, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that they were confined to the Atlantic 
coast, along which they extended from New-Brunswick to Florida; 
and that their commerce with each other was confined to the 
coast and its bays. On turning to their legislation during that 
period, it will be found that the powers they exercised for that pur- 
= were restricted to the establishment of light-houses, buoys, 

eacons, and public piers. They are all of a description well adapted 
and necessary to guard against the dangers and impediments to 
which such a commerce as they then carried on, was exposed; 
while they were, at the same time, such as would be neglected, or 
not established at all, unless the public took charge of them ; because 
individuals had neither adequate motive nor power to establish or 
take charge of them. That the power to establish them refers to that 
of regulating commerce, may be certainly inferred from the motives 
and object of their establishment; and that commerce, in legal lan- 
guage, embraces navigation as well as trade, may, with not less 
certainty, be inferred from the same circumstance, as they relate 
directly and exclusively to navigation. If we turn from the legisla- 
tion of the States prior to the adoption of the constitution, to that of 
the federal government, it will be found that it confirms not only the 
correctness of’ these inferences, but all that your committee has stated 
in this connection, as they will next proceed to show. 

“So important was the power to regulate commerce, and especial- 
ly among the States, regarded, that it was among the first subjects 
which claimed the attention of the government after it went into ope- 
ration. On the 7th of April, 1789, just a month after the commence- 
ment of the government, an act of Congress became a law by the 
approval of the President, entitled ‘An act for the establishment of 
light-houses, buoys, beacons, and public piers;’ that is, moles raised 
for the shelter of vessels against storms or ice. It provides that all 
the expenses, which shall accrue for the support and maintenance 
and repairs of such as were erected, placed, or sunk by the States, 
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before the passing of the act for the safety and ease (facility) of nay- 
igation, shall be defrayed out of the treasury of the United States, 
with the proviso that the expense should not be paid by the United 
States alter one year, unless they should be ceded and vested in the 
United States by the States to which they belong, with the lands and 
tenements appertaining to them. It also provided for the erecting 
of a light-house near the entrance of the Chesapeake bay, and for 
the expense of keeping, rebuilding, and repairing of the establish- 
ment. These provisions furnish conclusive proof that the States, 
under the power to regulate commerce, established light-houses, 
buoys, beacons, and public piers ; that Congress regarded the power 
as delegated to it, to the same extent; that the object of the 
power was the increased safety and facility of commerce along the 
coast ; that it appertained especially to the regulation of commerce 
among the States, as the portion of the ocean in its vicinity is the 
great common highway of the commerce of the States bordering on 
it; and that it embraced navigation as well as trade. It may be 
added, in confirmation of the construction which places this estab- 
lishment under the control of the government, that it accords with 
the practice of the government of the country from which we derive 
our language and origin; with this difference, that there the estab- 
lishment was principally under the control of incorporated companies 
or individuals, but subject to the legislation of Parliament, as must 
have been well known to the framers of our constitution. 

“In carrying the power into execution, Congress has studded the 
coast with light-houses and beacon-lights, to guide in safety the 
mariner by night on his voyage, against the danger of capes, reefs, 
and shallows, and has thickly planted buoys at the mouths of harbours 
and inlets, to point out the narrow channels, through which he ma 
safely pass into them. It has gone further, and constructed public 
piers, (including harbours of protection,) where vessels can take 
shelter against storms and ice, and annually expends a large sum in 
repairing, supporting, and enlarging the establishment. To this add, 
that the power, to this extent, has been exercised by Congress from 
the beginning of the government until the present time, without in- 
terruption or being seriously questioned as to its constitutionality, 
either in or out of Congress, during that long period, and it may be 
safely inferred that they have not erred in placing the construction 
they have on it.” 


We have said, that the construction of the constitution, 
the above extracts contain, is in conformity to the strictest 
State rights principles, but we are aware, that a still more 
limited construction of the constitution, has been attempted. 
It has been affirmed, that the power to regulate commerce 
among the several States, means, merely the power in Con- 
gress to prescribe rules for its conduct and government. 
President Tyler, as we understand him, takes this position 
in his veto on the Eastern river and harbour bill in 1844. 
He says: 
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“The power to remove obstructions from the water courses of the 
States, is claimed under the granted power ‘to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, among the States and with the Indian tribes, 
but the plain and obvious meaning of this grant is, that Congress 
may adopt rules and regulations prescribing the terms and conditions 
on which the citizens of the United States may carry on commercial 
operations, with foreign States or kingdoms, and on which the citi- 
zens or subjects of foreign States or kingdoms, may prosecute trade 
with the United States or either of them. And so the power to regu- 
late commerce ‘among the several States,’ no more invests Congress 
with jurisdiction over the water courses of the States, than the first 
branch of the grant does over the water courses of foreign powers,— 
which is an absurdity.” 


We have nothing to do with the logic of these positions. 
We suppose they may all be admitted to be very sound, 
without touching the question before the President, which 
was not a question of jurisdiction, but of appropriation, 
a distinction most elaborately dwelt upon by the Presiden- 
tial vetos preceding his. We understand him to say, that 
the power to “regulate commerce among the several States,” 
only authorizes Congress “to adopt rules and regulations, 
prescribing the terms and conditions on which the citizens 
of the United States may carry on commercial operations 
“among the several States.” If this is the meaning of the 
constitution, it is very natural to enquire, what rules have 
been prescribed by Congress in conformity to this power ? 
If none have been prescribed, the presumption must be, that 
a construction which renders a power in the constitution 
useless, must be very questionable; but if it renders the 
power impossible to be exercised, it must be erroneous. 
Now this is precisely the case with this construction. Not 
only have no rules been prescribed by Congress regulating 
“commerce among the several States,” but none can be pre- 
scribed. ‘The two clauses in the constitution, the one giv- 
ing tothe citizens of each State all the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens in the several States; and the other, 
ordering, that “no preference shall be given by any regu- 
lation of commerce or revenue to ports of one State over 
those of another, nor shall vessels bound to or from one 
State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another,” 
have secured absolute free trade, beyond the hindrance or 
control of Congress, both as to persons, vessels and property, 
to all the citizens of the States, in all the States. Of course, 
commerce which is absolutely free, cannot have “rules and 
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regulations prescribing the terms and conditions” on which 
it shall be carried on. The constitution having prescribed the 
only terms,—absolute freedom of commerce among the seve- 
ral States, Congress cannot interfere with, or control this 
freedom. ‘The States cannot intermeddle with it, and should 
either presume to put forth “rules and regulations prescribing 
terms and conditions,” controlling its operations, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States as in the case of Gibbon 
vs. Ogden, will nullify them. ‘The error of President Ty- 
ler in taking this position, we cannot but suppose, may 
have originated from a misapprehension of the object of the 
laws prescribing, that vessels engaged in the coasting trade, 
shall take out 4 Fad and be registered and enrolled. ‘The 
object of these laws, is simply to keep out foreigners from 
this trade, and to secure it exclusively to American vessels. 
They are net designed, in the least degree, to interfere with, 
or regulate the commerce among the several States, but by 
excluding foreigners, to make it more profitable to Ameri- 
cans, leaving it still as free and untrammelled among the 
several States, as if these laws had never passed. 

We come now to the application of the argument, from 
the power in Congress, to establish light-houses, buoys, 
and public piers,—to the power of improving the great 
Western streams. When the constitution was made, these 
rivers were not within the limits of the Union. If we had 
a right to acquire them and erect States over the territories 
they drain, and admit these States into the Union, the 
principles of the constitution which apply to commerce 
among the States on the Atlantic waters, must apply to 
them. Had the Western States been original parties to the 
constitution, would less have been stipulated for them, or 
would less have been supposed to be their right under the 
constitution as it is? They contain, on these great rivers, 
nearly half the population, and half the commerce of the 
Union. Admit Mr. Calhoun’s construction of the constitu- 
tion to be correct—authorizing the construction of light- 
houses, buoys, and public piers, on the Atlantic waters— 
and it is difficult to deny his conclusion—that money may 
be appropriated by Congress, to carry out the same purpose, 
although in a different way, on the western waters. But 
Mr. Calhoun speaks best in his own terse language. 

“Having now shown that the power to regulate commerce, fairly 
construed, embraces the establishment of light-houses, buoys, bea- 

VoL. x.—no. 20. 
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cons, and public piers, for the increased safety and facility of the 
commerce of the Atlantic coast, your committee will next proceed to 
consider the question, whether it may not be constitutionally applied 
to increase the safety and facility of the commerce of the Mississippi 
and its waters. 

“It is admitted that the framers of the constitution, in delegating 
the power, had in contemplation the Atlantic coast only. At the 
time, but a very small portion of our population had passed the Alle- 
ghany mountains into the valley of the Mississippi, as has been 
stated, and none had reached the St. Lawrence ve. its lakes. There 
was not a single State situated wholly within the valley. Indeed, 
the greater part, including the whole of the right bank, and on both 
banks below the thirty-first parallel, belonged to Spain, who claimed 
the exclusive right to navigate the river to the south of it, anda 
right, in common with us, to the residue. In such a state of things, 
it is not probable that the navigation of a river so full of obstructions, 
and with a current too rapid for ascending navigation, with the power 
then used for propelling vessels on its waters, ever occurred to the 
framers of the constitution, while deliberating on delegating the 
power in question. But, although their attention was directed toa 
particular case, they were too wise to provide a remedy applicable 
exclusively to it, by restricting it to the coast navigation, or to the 
establishment of light-houses, buoys, beacens, and public piers. 
They looked to the future, and provided one of a more comprehen- 
sive character, and calculated to remedy the evil in whatever form 
it might appear. 

“Great changes have since occurred. We have acquired the entire 
valley of the Mississippi, and have the exclusive control of its com- 
merce. What was then an almost uninhabited wilderness, now con- 
tains nearly one-half of the population of the whole Union, and many 
great and flourishing States. Its commerce, then of small amount, 
and carried on in frail boats of small tonnage, and impelled bya 
power too weak to ascend its stream, now rivals that of the coast in 
amount, the cost and size of the vessels by which transported, cheap- 
ness of freight, rapidity of transit, and the force by which they are 
impelled—a force so great as to a Ty overcome its turbid and 
rapid current. It has done more. It has so intimately united the 
navigation of the river and the gulf, that vessels navigating the one, 
may the other, so as to pass and repass to and from each other in one 
continuous voyage ; just as if (for all practical purposes) the Missis- 
sippi was a part of the gulf, or an inland sea. 

“In consequence of these great changes, the reasons which influ- 
enced the framers of the constitution to delegate to Congress the 
power to regulate commerce among the States are now as applicable 
to the States bordering on the Mississippi and its great tributaries, 
as it was then to those bordering on the Atlantic coast. If it was 
necessary to delegate it in reference to the latter, to prevent embar- 
rassment and collision between them, in consequence of each regula- 
ting its commerce with the other, the necessity is equally urgent in 
reference to those bordering on the Mississippi, for the same reasons. 
Indeed, it may be said to be more so; because numerous States 
grouped together on a large stream and its tributaries, and dependin 
on its navigation exclusively, as the medium of their commerce wi 
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each other and the rest of the world, would be much more exposed 
to embarrassments and collisions, without a common power to regu- 
late their commerce, than those stretched out on a long line of ‘sea- 
coast. The latter might possibly,manage each to regulate its own 
commerce, without a common power; but without such a power the 
former would almost necessarily be involved in continued conflict 
and hostilities. So, again, the necessity of a common power to reg- 
ulate commerce among them, in reference to the safety and facility 
of its navigation, is greater in relation to the States on the borders 
of the Mississippi, including its tributaries, than on the coast; as the 
Wangers and impediments to which it is exposed are greater, while, 
from their character, they may be more effectually guarded against 
by being removed. 

“So urgent, indeed, is the necessity of a common power to regu- 
late its commerce, that it may be safely affirmedgthat it would re- 
quire a confederation among the States on its borders for that purpose, 
as the only means of preserving peace and preventing the most 
deadly eonflicts among them, destructive alike to their commerce 
and prosperity, had not the constitution divested the States of the 
power, and delegated it to the federal government. If to these ur- 
gent reasons for a common power to regulate the commerce of the 
Mississippi, including its great tributaries, we add, that the States 
directly interested are positively prohibited by the constitution from 
entering into any treaty, alliance, or confederation, and, of course, 
from adopting the only means by which such a power could be 
created by them, and that the river is made, by the same instrument 
the common highway in fact for all their vessels and those of the 
whole Union navigating it, by providing that ‘vessels bound to or 
from one State shall not be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in 
another, the conclusion is irresistible, that its commerce comes as 
fully within the power to regulate commerce as that of the coast it- 
self. There is, indeed, nothing in the terms by which it is delegated, 
or in the nature of the power, or the reasons for delegating it, which 
can possibly exclude it. 

“Assuming it, then, as unquestionable, that the power is as appli- 
cable to the one as the other, it follows necessarily that the right of 
Congress to establish light-houses, buoys, beacons, and public piers, 
as far as they may be necessary for the safety and facility of navi- 
gation, is as full and perfect in reference to that of the Mississippi. 
as that of the Atlantic coast. Thus far, there can be no doubt. §In- 
deed, they have been established on the lakes of the St. Lawrence, 
where they are as necessary as on the coast, without objection or 
question, although their commerce was as little in contemplation of 
the framers of the constitution, as has been stated, as was that of the 
Mississippi. 

“The doubt, then, if doubt there be, is reduced to the single point 
that the dangers to which the navigation of the Mississippi is ex- 
7 are, from their character, such as cannot be guarded against 

y light-houses, buoys, beacons, and public piers, except to a very 
limited extent. They consist of obstructions in its channel, and can 
only be well guarded against by removing them. The question, 
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then, is, whether the power to regulate commerce among the States, 
which authorizes the establishment of light houses, buoys, beacons, 
and public piers, on the coast of the Atlantic and the lakes, with their 
gulfs and bays, does not also authorize the removal of snags, logs, 
and other obstructions, which endanger or impede the navigation of 
the Mississippi ? 

“Your committee, after full and impartial consideration, can see no 
reason which would authorize the one, that would not the other. 
The dangers to be guarded against are not only as great in refer- 
ence to the navigation of the Mississippi, as has been shown, but the 
reason why the government should have charge of its improvement 
is not less strong. If light-houses, buoys, beacons, and public piers, 
would be neglected, if not placed under its charge, because neither 
individuals nor States would have adequate inducement or power to 
establish them ; s@likewise the removal of snags, and other obstruc- 
tions, which endanger or impede its navigation, would be neglected, 
and for the same reason, if not put also under its charge. The 
only difference, indeed, between them, is, that in the one case the 
money is appropriated to make visible, or designate, the causes of 
danger, by establishing light-houses, beacons, or buoys, while in the 
other it is appropriated to remove them. But it would seem impos- 
sible to doubt that the right to make them visible, or to designate 
their place, in order that they may be avoided, involves that of remo- 
ving them where practicable ; and that the righ’ of removing them 
involves that of pointing them out, to be avoided. Whether the one 
or the other should be adopted in either case, is not a question of 
right, but one of expediency, depending on their respective practica- 
bility, cheapness, and efficiency. Reverse the cases, and who can 
doubt, if the dangers against which light-houses, buoys, and beacons 
were intended to warn, were of a nature that they could be removed 
as cheaply, or more so, than they could be pointed out, but that the 
same power which would authorize the former would also authorize 
the latter; or that the power to remove the cause of danger, would 
not authorize the warning against it, if it could not be removed ?” 


If reason alone prevailed in the affairs of the General 
xovernment, the argument of Mr. Calhoun against appro- 
priations for harbours, would settle the question forever. 
We insert it entire. 


“Your committee will next proceed to consider whether harbours 
or canals around falls or other obstructions of the Mississippi, inclu- 
ding its great tributaries, (meaning thereby, those in whose naviga- 
tion three or more States are interested,) are embraced in the power, 
taking them in the order they stand. 

“They are of opinion that harbours, except for shelter or naval 
stations, are not. Their reason for thinking so is, in the first place, 
because, as far as they have been able to ascertain, the States in the 
exercise of the power of regulating commerce never extended it to 
the improvement or construction of harbours for commerce, neither 
subsequent to nor before the Revolution. while colonies. They have 
not been able to find a single instance of the exercise of the power 
on their part, which would warrant the conclusion that such harbour 
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were included in the power, and, they may add as pertinent to the 
subject, very few cases in the legislation of the country from which 
we draw our origin and language, that countenance an extension of 
the power, so far as to embrace them; and in the next, that the early 
acts of Congress afford no evidence that it regarded harbours of com- 
merce to be embraced in it. The first appropriation they have been 
able to find, even for harbours for shelter, was made in 1822, more 
than thirty years after the commencement of the government; and 
that, at first, only authorized ‘the construction of two public piers, of 
sufficient dimensions to be a shelter to vessels from ice.’ They refer 
to the breakwater at the mouth of the Delaware. The next appro- 
riation was in 1823, to survey the entrance of the harbour of Presque 
sle,on Lake Erie, with the view of removing obstructions at its 
mouth. It was not unul 1827 that appropriations were made pro- 
fessedly for the improvement of harbours, and not till 1828 when a 
regular and expensive system was commenced of constructing and 
improving them as a pe of the system of internal improvement. 
“But as strong as these reasons are, there is another still more so, 
drawn from the nature of the power and the early practice of the 
government. The power, as has been stated, is restricted exclusively 
to the regulation of the external commerce of the States with each 
other, as separate and distinct communities; and cannot, as such, 
act within the limits of the States beyond what is indispensable to 
its execution. But so careful were the framers of the constitution to 
guard against the abuse of power, that they have not left it to infe- 
rence to determine to what extent it is indispensable for that purpose. 
They have, by a provision of the instrument, fixed the precise limite. 
Your committee refer to that already cited, which exempts vessels 


bound to or from one State from being obliged to enter, clear, or pay 
n 


duties in another ; and thereby securing to that extent, and no further, 
a free ingress and egress of the vessels of all the States within and 
from the limits of each other. But, with that exception, the harbours 
of a State are as completely under the control of the State, and as 
subject to its laws and legislation, as any other portion of its terri- 
tory; and the vessels of other States are as subject to them as those 
belonging to their own citizens. Strictly speaking, then, the power 
to regulate commerce among the States is a ree wholly inter alios ; 
so much s0, indeed, as to require this additional, or, as it may be 
fairly called, supplemental power, to secure to the vessels of other 
States the right to enter, to clear, and be exempt from duty, both in 
their ingress and egress. The conclusion would seem to follow, 
irresistibly, that a power so strictly inter alios cannot be extended so 
as to embrace the improvement or construction of commercial har- 
bours. The case of harbours for shelter is different. They relate 
directly to the safety of commerce, in its transit from State to State, 
and are in character and object the same as public piers, and come, 
as such, fairly under the power to regulate commerce The case is 
also different in reference to naval stations or harbours. They come 
under another power—that ‘to provide and maintain a navy.’ 

“But if additional evidence should be required to show that com- 
mercial harbours are not embraced by the power, another provision 
of the constitution, and the practice of the government under it, will 
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furnish conclusive proof. Your committee refer to that which pro- 
vides that ‘no State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any 
imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what may be abso- 
lutely necessary for executing its inspection lawe ; and the net pro- 
duce of all duties and imposts laid by any State on imports or exports 
shall be for the use of the treasury of the United States; and all 
such laws shall be subject to the revision and control of the Congress. 
No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty on 
tonnage.’ We find in this provision a material difference between 
the power reserved to the States to lay, with the consent of Congress, 
duties on imports or exports, on the one hand, and on tonnage on 
the other. In the former it is expressly provided that the proceeds 
shall pass into the treasury of the United States, while in the other 
it is left without any such provision at the disposal of the State impo- 
sing them, There must be a reason for the distinction; and it would 
be difficult to assign any other than that it was intended to reserve to 
the States the power to collect duties on tonnage, with the consent of 
Congress, in order to leave at their disposal the money collected, to 
enable them to raise funds for some improvement intimately connected 
with the convenience of vessels in port, or to designate any one more 
so than the improvement of the harbour or port itself. We find, 
accordingly, that the power, as far as it has ever been used by the 
States, has been exercised exclusively to raise funds for that purpose, 
and that the consent of Congress has been freely given to acts of 
State legislatures for such purpose. As early as 1800, the consent of 
Congress was given to an act of the general assembly of Maryland, 
which authorized the wardens of the port of Baltimore to collent a 
duty on any vessel arriving at the same, of sixty tons or more, of a 
sum not exceeding two cents, for the purpose of improving the har- 
bour and port; and also, to so much of an act of the State of Geor- 
gia, passed 1787, entitled ‘An act for regulating the trade and laying 
duties on all goods, wares, and merchandise, and negroes imported 
into the State, and also an impost on tonnage of shipping, and other 
purposes therein mentioned,’ as authorizes a duty of threepence per 
ton on all shipping entering the port of Savannah, to be set apart as 
a fund for clearing the river Savannah.’ The act giving consent 
was to continue in force for eight years. It has been renewed several 
times as to the acts of both of the States, and that of Maryland is 
now in force by a renewal so late as 1843. These acts, both of the 
State legislatures and Congress, afford conclusive proof, that the 
intention, which they have assigned to the framers of the constitution 
for reserving the power to be exercised by the States with the consent 
of Congress, is the one which governed them. 

“Having now shown, as they trust, conclusively, that the power 
excludes the construction or improvement of harbours of commerce, 
in contradistinction to harbours of shelter and the navy, it will not be 
difficult to show that it also excludes the cutting of canals or the 
construction of roads around shoals, falls, or other impediments to 
the navigation of the river or its tributaries, as the reasons, applicable 
to the one, are mostly, equally so to the other. Thus, if there be 
nothing in the ges of the governments of the States, at or before 
the adoption of the constitution, or in the early practice of the federal 
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government, to justify it in the one case, so there is nothing in the 
other. So, likewise, the reasons deduced from the nature of the 
power, that it is strictly inter alios, so much so as to require a sup- 
plemental power exempting vessels, on going in or out of a State, 
from entering, clearing, and paying duties, are equally applicable to 
both. Indeed it applies, if possible, more strongly, as they are more 
strictly inter alios in reference to such works, than to harbours; and 
it may be added, as an additional reason, that individual inducement 
and power are alike adequate to both. It is proper to add, also, that 
all they have stated in this connection are applicable to harbours and 
works of the kind wherever found, whether on the Atlantic, the gulf, 
the lakes, or rivers falling into them.” 


Thus far we have gone along with the report, with ease 
and pleasure. By placing the great Western streams ona 
footing with the Atlantic harbours, under the power to regu- 
late commerce among the States, all was done that well 
could be done, to protect appropriations from abuse. Clear- 
ly, only the great streams of the West, used by many States, 
like the Atlantic harbours, could be covered by the princi- 
ple. But in his anxiety, we presume, to prevent abuse, and 
still further to restrict appropriations to the rivers of gene- 
ral interest only, Mr. Calhoun takes the position,—that all 
the rivers of the Union, are “exclusively under the control 
of the federal government,” with the exception of rivers 
lying within one or two States. After arguing that the 
navigable waters of one State are not legitimate subjects for 
appropriations by Congress, because its commerce is inter- 
nal, and it is under the exclusive control of the States with- 
in whose limits they lie—he continues : 


“The case of a river whose navigable waters are confined to two 
States, whether by dividing or flowing through them, requires more 
particular and full explanation. The provision of the constitution al- 
ready cited, which exempts vessels bound to or from one State from 
entering, clearing, or paying duties in another, would make ail such 
streams, in effect, common highways of all the States, and bring 
them exclusively under the control of the federal government, as far 
as the power to regulate commerce among the States is concerned ; 
as much so, indeed, as the Mississippi itself, were it not for another 
provision in the same instrument. They allude to that which pro- 
vides that “no State shall, without the consent of Congress, enter into 
any agreement or compact with another State ;”* and which of course 
permits (with such consent) one State to enter into compact or agree- 
ment with another. 

“To understand the intention of the framers of the constitution for 
inserting this provision, and its bearing on the point under conside- 
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ration, it is necessary to view it in connection with another provision 
of the instrument, already cited. They refer to that which prohibits 
the States from entering into any treaty, alliance, or confederation, 
in any case whatever; plainly because it would be both dangerous 
and inconsistent with their federal relations to permit it. In order to 

revent so important a provision from being eluded, the provision 
immediately under consideration was inserted, prohibiting the States 
from entering into agreements or compacts in any case whatever, 
except one State with another State, or with a foreign power ; and 
to prevent the abuse even of that limited power, the consent of Con- 
gress is required. Such is the prohibition, and the reason for it. 
The reason for the exception is, that without it the prohibition would 
substitute the federal authority for that of the States, for the adjust- 
ment and regulation of all the various subjects which the several 
States may have a mutual interest in adjusting and regulating, in- 
cluding such as the one under consideration, and thereby would give 
greater extension and minuteness to the authority of the federal 
government than was desirable or consistent with the objects for 
which it was instituted. Under the exception it is left to the State ; 
when only two are interested in the navigation of a river, or any 
other object, to take it under their own exclusive jurisdiction and 
control, by an agreement or compact between them, with the consent 
of Congress; as much so as it would be under that of one, if it was 
confined exclusively to one instead of extending to two. 

“The case is different where three or more States may be directly 
interested in the navigation of a river. Such cases are withdrawn 
from the control of the States, and are embraced by the power of 
Congress to regulate commerce among the States, for reasons too 
obvious to repeat after what has been stated. It is only necessary to 
add, in this connection, the reasons are ds applicable to the rivers 
falling into the ocean and lakes, including their gulfs and bays, as 
to those falling into the Mississippi and its tributaries.” 


Now if the report, in arguing that the States only could 
make “agreements or compacts,” had relied on the strict 
words of the constitution, defining this grant, there might 
be no little force in the position. Certainly, if this is not 
the meaning of the constitution, it is capable of this con- 
struction. ‘The words are—“no State shall without the 
consent of Congress, enter into any agreement or compact 
with another State.” What does another, here mean? does 
it mean one more—one beside ?—or does it mean any other, 
or all other States. The first isthesimple meaning. “An- 
other,” is only a compound of one and other. 


“For if he that cometh preacheth another Jesus whom we have 
not preached, or if ye receive another spirit, which ye have not re- 
ceived, or another gospel, which ye have accepted ye might well 
bear with him.” JT Cor. 
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Here “another,” clearly means one more—one besides ; so 
also in the following instances : 


“A fourth 7— 
What, will the line stretch out to the crack of doom ? 
Another yet 7—a seventh !—I’ll see no more.” 
Shakspeare, Macbeth.. 


For stature one doth seem, the best away to bear 
Another—for her shape, and to stand, beyond compare ; 
Another—for the fine composure of her face ; 
Another—short of these, yet with a modest grace, 
Before them all preferred. 

Drayton’s Poly-Olbion. 


“Though the image of one point, should cause but a small tension 
of this membrane, another and another and another strike, must in 
their progress, cause a very great one, until it arrives at last to the 
highest degree.” Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful. 


Beneath the gardens wicket porch, 
Far flashed on high a blazing torch, 
Another, and another, and another. 
Byron’s Bride of Abydos. 


If these instances rightly elucidate the meaning of the 
word “another,” when used in the constitution, then the 
position is good, that one State can only enter into com- 
pacts or agreements with one more State—one beside. Of 
course, this gives the power to but two States to enter into 
compacts or agreements. But this isa fanciful world we 
live in, and very prone to paraphrase. That very sober 
document called the constitution of the United States, we 
have heard maintained to be full of poetry, of that kind, we 
presume, which stirred up the soul of the mathematician, 
who could never read the queries at the end of Newton’s 
Optics, without feeling his blood run cold, and his hair 
stand on end. No wonder then that the word “another” 
should be said to mean “any other ;” and this to be equiva- 
lent to all States. Well, any other, although sometimes 
used as synonymous with another, is not exactly of the 
same signification. Any means, one generally—unlimit- 
edly. 


“If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God.”—Bible. 


Here, any includes men generally ; as it would the State, 
generally, if used in the constitution. 
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He is the path, if any be misled ; 
He is a robe, if any naked be ; 
If any chance to hunger, he is bread ; 
If any be a bondsman, he is free ; 
If any be but weak, how strong is he ? 
G. Fletcher's Christ’s Victory. 

On the strength of this criticism, or as our readers per- 
haps may call it—hypercriticism—dangerous we admit, 
when dealing with constitutional questions, there might 
be some force in Mr. Calhoun’s position, that the provi- 
sions of the constitution contemplating two States only, ex- 
cludes by inference more than two States from making 
agreements and compacts, by which they may improve 
their rivers; consequently they are cast upon the general 
government for such matters common to them. We can 
see too, very strong reasons for such a policy, when appli- 
cable to the Western rivers. Supposing that the thirteen 
States on the Mississippi waters, could enter into compacts 
or agreements, without making a treaty, alliance or confed- 
eration, which is positively forbidden by the constitution, 
the danger to the Union must be manifest, in the exercise 
of such a power. They would come up to Congress, not 
to ask its consent, but to dictate it; whilst the practice of 
being associated together in improving their rivers, would 
constitute a subordinate confederation, very soon to rule 
or dissolve the union. But the great West and its rivers, 
were not in the Union when the constitution was made ; and 
these evils could therefore, hardly have been contemplated. 
Mr. Calhoun, however, does not draw his argument from 
the source we have stated. He makes the power of two 
States, (which he seems to take for granted) to enter into com- 
pacts and agreements to improve their rivers—an incident 
—an exception to the general and exclusive power in Con- 
gress to improve all the rivers inthe Union. “Such streams 
in effect,” he maintains, “are common highways of all the 
States, and are exclusively under the control of the federal 
government, as far as the power to regulate commerce 
among the states is concerned”,—that is, as far as appro- 
priations, like those for the creation of light-houses, beacons, 
&c. are concerned. To this position, we dissent, with 
all its “exceptions” and consequences. 

The clause in the constitution, upon which Mr. Calhoun 
relies, to give to the federal government the exclusive con- 
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trol of all the rivers in the Union, is that which exempts 
“vessels bound to or from one State, from entering or pay- 
ing duties in another.” This is one of the great stipulations 
by which free trade is established between the States of the 
Union. It is a stipulation by which privileges are fairly 
bartered. A sovereign State agrees not to exercise the 
power of laying duties on vessels entering her ports from 
certain other sovereign States, in consideration that they 
will not lay duties on her vessels entering their ports. 
Nothing is more common than agreements among nations, 
by commercial treaties, stipulating the duties which shall 
be laid mutually on their vessels entering each others ports. 
In consequence of the want of revenue and the prevalence 
of the restrictive policy, none of the great nations of the 
earth have yet agreed mutually to abolish all duties on 
their vessels entering each others ports: but if they did, 
no other consequence would follow, than that whieh now 
exists, so far as their independence is concerned. Suppose 
the stipulation in the United States constitution, by the 
progress of free-trade principles, was to-morrow to exist 
between Great Britain and the United States—would the 
independence of either nation, or their control over their 
rivers, be in the least affected? And if not, we ask, why 
should any other inference be drawn from this provision 
between the States? Still more extraordinary would be 
the inference, tnat because England and the United States 
had established between them free access to their ports— 
Russia or Austria had the control over them. Yet this is 
hardly more inadmissible than to infer, that because free 
trade has been established between the States of the Union— 
therefore, their agent—the federal government, has the ex- 
clusive control of all their rivers. If there is any power 
parted with, in the matter, it must be to the parties contract- 
ing. But there is no sort of necessity to infer that any 
power of control is parted with, to any body, by the grant 
of such privileges. ‘The waters of the rivers of the Union, 
whether lying within the limits of one State, or flowing 
through many States, are still, in either case, completely 
within separate States. There is no such thing in the 
United States, as any rivers whose waters belong in common 
to two or more States, much less to all the States. In every 
case, the boundaries of separate States extend either over 
the whole of a river, or over a part of a river; but whether 
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over a part or the whole, the sovereignty and jurisdiction 
are still the same. The States of Mississippi and Arkansas 
are bounded each by the middle of the Mississippi river. 
The middle of the Mississippi was formerly the boundary 
between the United States and Spain. Should a crime be 
committed or a contract be made, the laws of the State, on 
whatever side of the river the party acted, must take cog- 
nizance of the act. So, if the line of a State runs across a 
river, the land-marks on both sides of the river, if there be 
none in the river itself, will show the precise extent of the 
sovereignty of each State. In other words, there is no 
difference between land and water in the boundaries of 
States. ‘Their sovereign jurisdiction and control meet on 
their lines; whether in a river or on land: and waters 
lying within their boundaries, are as completely and exclu- 
sively theirs, as their lands. Nor can the use of their waters 
or their lands, when conceded to the citizens of other States, 
for or without consideration, in the least impair their sove- 
reign jurisdiction and control. Whether over a turn-pike 
road, a canal or a river, the principle is the same. Use by 
express grant, can give no jurisdiction to grantees, still less 
to their agents. Privileges do not imply proprietorship in 
those, who accept or use them; but directly the contrary. 
Nor can there be any difference, whether the privilege con- 
cerns land or water transportation. The constitution of 
the United States, has secured the same use to all the 
citizens of her States, in them all. In the case of a river, 
no duties can be laid on any of them. In the case of a 
rail-road or canal, the same duties must be exacted of all. 
But because all the citizens of the States, have equal privi- 
leges in the use of all the means of transportation in the 
States, whether by land or water, it does not follow, that 
thev are all under the “exclusive control of the federal 
government.” Each and all of them, precisely like their 
harbours, lie within the sovereign jurisdiction of separate, 
independent States; and they alone can control them. 
They are all highways; but not highways of all the 
States ; but highways of the separate States, over which, by 
express stipulation, for a full equivalent, the privilege is 
conceded by their agreements in the constitution, of a gen- 
eral and unrestricted use by the citizens of all the States. 
Whilst therefore, for these reasons, we cannot assent to Mr. 
Calhoun’s position, on this point, we really do not see, how 
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it is at all material to the policy he advocates. That policy 
is sufficiently established by his placing the great Western 
rivers, by analogy, on the same footing with the Atlantic 
waters. By the position we have been controverting, he 
includes a great many Atlantic rivers also—whilst in prin- 
ciple, it is as wide as the Union. It is true, he relies on 
his exception to limit its operation :-—but what if they take 
his principle, and reject his exception ? 

There is another ground taken elsewhere, but not by Mr. 
Calhoun, to prove that the Mississippi and its tributaries, by 
express legislation, stand on a different footing from the 
other rivers in the Union. It has been said, that the ordi- 
nance of 1787, passed under the confederation, and prescrib- 
ing the terms, on which the lands, then belonging to the 
United States, should be settled, distinctly declares that ail 
the rivers within them, shall be common highways, for all 
the citizens of the States ; therefore it is argued, that these 
rivers, belonging to all the people of the United States, are 
properly subjects for appropriations by Congress, their com- 
mon agency. Admitting the fact to be as stated, it would 
only place these rivers on the same footing with the other 
rivers in the Union, for all of them, as we have endeavored 
to show, are highways, equally to be used by all the citi- 
zens of the States. But it is not a fact that the ordinance 
of 1787, has given any peculiar character whatever to the 
Mississippi and its tributaries. ‘The ordinance did not ap- 
ply to the Ohio river, for not a particle of that river was 
surrendered by Virginia, in her cession to the General Gev- 
ernment. Virginia in her deed of cession expressly reta:n- 
ed the whole bed of this river, and only ceded the ¢erritory 
lying north or west of it, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States has so construed the cession. Of course, 
then, the Ohio river is not covered at all by the ordinance 
of 1787. This whole river from the Virginia line above, 
lies within the limits of Virginia and Kentucky, as much 
so as any stream which begins and ends within the limits 
of either State. Nor did the ordinance cover the Missis- 
sippi river. At the time it passed, Spain owned the one- 
half of the Mississippi, from its source to the 37th degree of 
latitude ; and below that point, the Mississippi on both sides. 
If any of the new States which have arisen on the Missis- 
sippi, have either by their laws or constitutions, endeavored 
to put the Mississippi and its tributaries on a different foot- 
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ing from the rivers in other States, and thus to enlarge the 
powers of the General Government,—the answer is conclu- 
sive. No State can enlarge the powers of the General Gov- 
ernment, or change the constitution. 

But after all, it will be inquired, will Mr. Calhoun’s con- 
struction of the constitution save the Union from the dan- 
gers and evils of internal improvement? Will thedivision 
of interests it will effect, divest the policy of its corruption 
and excess. 

A very remarkable occurrence took place, at the late sit- 
ting of Congress, which goes far to answer these inquiries. 
A bill was put into the Senate, framed in conformity with the 
principles of Mr. Calhoun’s report. It contained no appro- 
priations for harbors—none for rivers any where but in the 
West, and there, it was confined to the great leading streams. 
It passed that body, by an overwhelming majority. When 
it came to the House, it was not referred to a committee ac- 
-ording to the usual and respectful course of things. It 
was seized on, as a fit occasion, to make a decisive and kil- 
ling demonstration. A motion was made, to reject the bill; 
and on that motion, the previous question was called. Both 
of these motions, were sustained by large majorities in the 
House; and the bill was rejected, without reference or con- 
sideration. With the exception of the Democrats of the 
West, who in the main, voted against these motions, the 
whole internal improvement party in the House, voted for 
them; and for once at least, they found their declared foes 
from the South, voting with them. It is undeniable that 
the friends of internal improvement by the General Gov- 
ernment, did not deem this bill a part of their policy. In- 
deed, they considered it as decidedly opposed and fatal to 
their policy. The strength—the vital breath of their sys- 
tem, is in its general and limitless application. It is like a 
league of plunderers, which only exists, while all can plun- 
der. ‘Take from internal improvement, its general charac- 
ter, and it falls. Localize its appropriations, and it is divest- 
ed of its dangers and excess. It then becomes a minority, 
and not a majority interest; and the majority which has 
the controlling power, will take care, that neither profligacy 
nor folly shall waste appropriations, which they are chiefly 
to supply,.yet not receive. Every appropriation, under 
such circumstances, must rest on its own merits, and can- 
not be carried by a corrupt combination with other interests. 
The good of the whole, and not a part—the interest of the 
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majority as well as of the minority, must call for the appro- 
priations. Thus, that great principle, which lies at the foun- 
dation of the United States Constitution—that all the peo- 
ple of the Union should govern themselves in its provisions, 
by only entrusting to their common legisiature, those inter- 
ests which are common to all, will be fully carried out in 
the legislation of Congress. The advocates of consolida- 
tion, see as little to approve in Mr. Calhoun’s policy, as 
the internal improvement party. ‘They find in it, no gene- 
ral principle. which equally avails them, in strengthening 
the General Government—no corrupt instrument, by which 
a profligate majority, may win power for themselves, and 
build it up in the central head. The tariff interests are op- 
posed to it—because it closes the door to that easy and 
boundless waste, which is necessary, amidst the fluctuations 
of trade, to prevent accumulations in the treasury. They 
will therefore oppose it, so long as.there is any hope of 
making a more profligate policy predominant, requiring and 
securing high duties on imports. The inference is, that 
Mr. Calhoun’s policy is inconsistent with the policy of in- 
ternal improvement,—harbor appropriations,—the purposes 
of the consolidationists, and the tariff interest. 

But however constitutional, or wise, or useful,—will this 
policy ever prevail in the councils of the Union? 

The government of the United States, is a government 
of parties ; and parties can seldom be rallied on intermedi- 
ate positions. ‘heir tendency is to extremes. The State 
Bank deposit system, failed as a measure of national policy, 
because it was an intermediate position between a United 
States Rauk and the independent treasury. The tariff act 
of 1833, failed, because it was a compromise. Where all 
power is in parties, there must always be rivalries and jeal- 
ousies to reach it. Hence every new position will always 
be assailed, because it may be an element for a distinct party 
organization ; and because, if not extreme, it may be wide 
enough to exclude party associates, and not wide enough to 
exclude all party foes. Instead of approbation and support, 
such positions will be opposed, as being short of high prin- 
ciple ; and those who advocate them, as seeking their own, 
and not their country’s ends. It is however, a favorable 
circumstance for the prevalence of Mr. Calhoun’s policy,— 
that there really cannot be said to be any party principle on 
internal improvement, in the democratic party. Interest 
will therefore, most probably rule the decisien. The whole 
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North—whigs and democrats, will go against Mr. Calhoun’s 
policy ; for they will gain nothing by it. If it prevails, it 
can then only prevail, by the union of the West and South. 
Will the South assent? Were it not that the interests of the 
South have been so often gambled away, in the great game 
of political power, her course could hardly be doubted. On 
general principle, Mr. Calhoun stands on the highest posi- 
tion, taken in its purest days, by the republican party. 
He makes the great Western rivers to stand on a principle, 
distinct from that on which internal improvement is based ; 
placing it, on the limited footing of our light-house appro- 
priations. Admit that he is wrong—his policy limits ap- 
propriations, far more than the principles laid down by any 
President, who has used the veto to arrest internal improve- 
ment by the General Government. Were his construction 
of the constitution far more questionable than it is—will not 
the South consider, how far the constitution is regarded by 
those who support this system? Will she not weigh well 
the circumstances in which she is placed? With her the 
tariff—free-trade, is vital. Can she have it without the co- 
operation of the West, by whose aid a beginning so auspi- 
cious has already been commenced? Can she have it, 
with the wild and limitless expenditure for internal im- 
provements, which infallibly follows, if the alternative pre- 
sented by Mr. Calhoun is not embraced? Is she content to 
see all party ties broken between her and the West; and 
that great governing section of the Union, thrown into the 
arms of the federal party of the North ; and thus not only 
her proud party-position, but her peace and safety endanger- 
ed or overthrown ? Will not the ardent hope, the high policy, 
of saving the constitution from the unscrupulous and reckless 
grasp of avarice, induce a spirit of concession—a spirit of 
self-sacrifice—a spirit of friendly and zealous co-operation ? 
Although late, it may not be too late, to redeem the past. 

But will the West assent to Mr. Calhoun’s policy? She 
can lay duties on tonnage, and with the aid of the South ob- 
tain the assent of Congress ; and thus build up and support 
her harbours on her lakes. 

The tonnage money thus collected, may be applied, not 
only to improve harbors already abounding in commerce, 
but to improve or create harbors not now existing. She 
will thus be independent of the General Government ; and 
hold in her own hands, all the patronage these improvements 
Saycreate. The Western States will themselves determine 
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the objects of improvement, and the scale on which they 
shall be improved. Is not this far better, than to assume 
the position of plunderers of the United States treasury, or 
mendicants on its bounty? If their object, with respect to 
their harbors, can be thus attained,—is it their policy, the 
policy of the Democratic party of the West, to press on a 
separation from the South, by insisting on accomplishing it, 
through the United States treasury and the United States 
Government? ‘heir great rivers wil] be taken care of by 
the General Government; the mode of improving their 
harbors, is the only point then of separation. Can the De- 
mocratic West, do without the Democratic South, any more 
than the South without them? Are they not, like the 
Sonth, an agricultural people, and free-trade their common 
policy? Have they no interest in the destinies of the De- 
mocratic party, which must soon fall into their hands, and 
with all its brilliant anticipations, and progress, be their 
shame or their glory? It is not the fate of the West, but 
of the Union, and of the world, for which they are to be 
accountable—their peace, their liberty, their happiness. 
Will they be adequate to their high responsibilities, and use 
with moderation and wisdom, that power which the pro- 
gress of events must soon throw into their hands; or will 
they act only on the blind and greedy impulses of gain, 
and to recreant to them all? ‘Time only can answer these 
questions ; but taught by past experience, the lamentable 
proclivity to evil in men, and the difficulty of maintaining 
a just and free government, we anticipate but little from the 
wisdom of either the South or West. It would be most 
congenial with the usual course of things, that they should 
stand apart, and fall. 

A single word, before we conclude, as to the merits of 
this report, which doubtless our readers, from the specimens 
we have adduced, already anticipate. It is an effort worthy 
of its great author, not only for the intellectual ability it 
displays, but for that far-seeing patriotism, which seeks, by 
anticipating public evils, to avert them. Whether its rea- 
soning is assented to or not,—the foes, at least, of internal 
improvement by the General Government, wil! acknowledge 
that the effort is great--the object noble—and the policy in 
entire congeniality with those great principles of the State- 
rights party of the South, ot which he has been at once the 
prime creator and vindicator. 

37* 
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Arr. VIL.—Hatvecr’s Mitirary Art anp SCIENCE. 

Elements of Military Art and Science, or Course of In- 
struction in Strategy, Fortifications, Tactics of Battles, 
etc.: embracing the duties of Staff, Infantry, Cavalry, 
Artillery and Engineers. Adapted to the use of Vol- 
unteers and Militia. By. H. Wager Haueck, A. M., 
Lieut. of Engineers, U.S. Army. New-York: D. Ap- 
pleton &Co., 200 Broadway. Philadelphia: G. 8. Ap- 
pleton, 148 Chesnut-Street. 1846. 


WE esteem it a fortunate circumstance, that the work, we 
have placed at the head of this article, should have made 
its appearance at this particular time, when the energies of 
a nation are called forth for the prosecution of a war ina 
distant and populous country. This state of things is now 
drawing from the peaceful walks of life, for the more stir- 
ring scenes of a campaign, and with scarce a moment’s 
warning, Many of our most quiet and useful citizens; and 
conferring the highest military rank upon not a few, whose 
previous avocations had but little fitted them for the respon- 
sible stations they now fill. While the feelings and sym- 
pathies of our people are enlisted for the honorable and 
successful termination of an existing war, they may be 
more willing to listen to those sober truths, taught by rea- 
son and experience, which, in times of Jess need, have in 
vain presented themselves for their consideration. And as 
we have so recently witnessed the most striking contrast, 
in the operations of our little army on the field, between 
the effects produced by the possession and use of that 
knowledge which is intended to be conveyed, in the work 
before us, and the grossest ignorance of the elementary 
principles of the military art; it is to be hoped, that the 
period is not far distant, when more rativnal, just, and 
comprehensive views, will prevail in the military depart- 
ment of our government. In no branch of knowledge are 
we so ignorant, mistaken, and unprepared to decide; and 
yet, as a people, there is no subject on which we are so confi- 
dent, vain-glorious, and dictatorial. Our statesmen and 
stump-orators discuss the principles of strategy and tactics, 
with a degree of arrogance and facility which is only 
equalled by the modesty of their applications for the highest 
military offices, without a moment’s preparation for the 
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solemn and responsible duties, which they. seek to assume. 
And all this very naturally results from the fact, that we 
are too apt to consider war, as neither an art nor a science, in 
which, much previous study and cultivation are essential to 
success. Forgetting, or unwilling, to heed the testimony of 
Washington—who, in his last annual message to Congress, 
says: “whatever argument may be drawn from particular 
examples superficially viewed, a thorough examination of 
the subject will evince, that the art of war is both compre- 
hensive and complicated ; that it demands much previous 
study ; and that the profession of it, in its most improved 
and perfect state, is always of great moment to the security 
of a nation,”—we have acted on the principle that the con- 
ferring of rank, of itself makes the general; and rely 
almost exclusively for our protection against national insult 
or military invasion, upon the “native courage” and “in- 
domitable energy” of our people. 

To remedy, in some measure at least, these serious defects, 
and to call the attention to this subject, as well of those, 
who seek for high places in our army, as of those, whose 
duty it is to legislate for its government, this little volume 
has been prepared and published by Mr. Halleck. Itisa 
complete outline of the principles, which should govern a 
nation in undertaking and preparing for war, and the 
means which should be used to guard against defeat, and 
ensure success, in carrying it on. In the smallest possible 
compass, we have a masterly defence of the justifiableness 
of war, under proper circumstances ; a discussion of some 
of these circumstances ; of the different kinds of war, and 
the object and end of each. We find here laid down the 
general principles of strategy, which are to govern in the 
selection of the seat of war, and the concentration of forces 
upon important points; and of the “tactics of battles” by 
which to direct our manceuvres and perform our evolutions, 
when in the face of the enemy, and on the field of action ; 
the art of supplying and facilitating the movements of an 
army when on the march, and of strengthening and forti- 
fying their position when stationary; the organization of 
an army, with the use, duties, and a er of the diffe- 
rent corps comprising it; and the qualifications of officers of 
different grades, with the principles which should govern 
in their appointment, education, and promotion. It is the 
most complete manual, we have ever seen, either for the 
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young officer, who is desirous of gaining a general know- 
ledge of his profession by the most speedy process, or for 
the citizen, who is willing to become sufficiently acquainted 
with the principles and nomenclature of the military art, to 
act and speak intelligibly in relation to it. 

The work seems to have been prepared with reference to 
an expected war with England; and for the benefit of a 
class of officers, then likely to be called into service, to meet 
such an emergency. Originally delivered in the form of 
lectures, before the “Lowell Institute” of Boston, with no 
expectation of publication, the author placed the sheets in 
the hands of the printer, upon the solicitation of a number 
of officers of the militia. With becoming modesty, he 
states, in his preface, that, 

“No pretension is made to originality in any part of the work ; the 
sole object having been to embody in a small compass, well estab- 
lished military principles, and to illustrate these by reference to the 
— of past history, and the opinions and practice of the best gen- 
erais. 

In judging of the merits or demerits of this work, we 
must look to the object he had in view. And though none 
of the principles laid down by the author may be new, or 
entirely original with him, the plan of the work, and the 
effort to convey such an amount of information in relation 
to the military art, in such a popular form, and in so small 
a space, certainly entitle him to. more credit than he claims 
for himself, if the task has been well executed. 

In the “introduction,” the author takes up the subject of 
the justifiableness of war, and gives the arguments pro and 
con with great fairness and candor. It, as some assert, “all 
wars are contrary to the revealed will of God,” we ought 
to expect to find, in his revealed will, some direct prohibi- 
tion of war. On the contrary, though bloody wars were 
raging in the times of Christ and his Apostles, and though 
war had been positively commanded in the Old Testament, 
yet, neither Christ nor his Apostles anywhere condemn 
it. Nor can it, with any reason, be answered, that though 
not directly condemned in the holy scriptures, it is indirectly 
forbidden by such passages as “Thou shall not kill;” “I 
say unto you, that ye resist not evil, but whosoever shall 
smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other also,” 
&c. For if these passages are to be interpreted literally, 
they strike at the root of all our penal statutes, and make 
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it a moral wrong to enforce any of our laws, instituted for 
the protection of the innocent and punishment of the guilty. 
The frame work of civil society would be shattered, the 
legislative and judicial departments of government, would 
fall for want of support. Of what value are laws without 
sanctions? In what would consist the merit of enacting 
them, without the establishment of courts to decide when 
they are broken, and with full power to have such decisions 
enforced and executed? We are incapable of comprehend- 
ing the idea of a government, if society is not justified in 
using force, through the ministers of the law, for its own 
protection. But if these passages are taken in connection 
with many others in holy writ, the only rational interpre- 
tation that can be given them, is, that they are intended to 
impress upon our minds the general duty of love and for- 
giveness ; that they do not prohibit the use of force in pre- 
venting or punishing crime, whether in nations or indivi- 
duals, but teach us to combine love and justice, and free 
our hearts from all evil motives. But say the advocates of 
non-resistance in nations, “God commands us to love every 
man, alien or citizen, as ourselves, and no act of society can 
make it our duty to violate this command.” Here again, 
we reply, that this command enforces the great virtue of 
mutual love, and teaches us that we should treat all men 
with justice and mercy, and hate no one, not even a stranger. 
But does the Bible, as a whole, teach us that there should 
be no degrees in our love? Are all human beings equally 
entitled to our care and our affection? We are commanded 
to love our parents ; and the man, who does not seek first, 
the comfort and happiness of his own family, is “worse 
than an infidel.” The relations in which God has placed 
us, and the natural affections with which he has endowed 
us, no less than the teachings of the gospel, make it our 
imperative duty, first to protect from the attacks of others, 
those who are most endeared to us, and most dependent 
upon us; and if necessary for their defence, we are not 
only permitted, but bound to take the life of the assailant. 
I need not hate, but should feel compassion for the unfortu- 
nate being, whose life, the necessity of my position, has 
forced me to take. Does the judge, who sentences the cri- 
minal, or the sheriff, who executes this sentence, necessarily 
entertain any other than the kindest feelings towards his 
fellow creature, whom he thus deprives of life ? 
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Next to my family, I naturally love, and feel most con- 
cern for my neighbors of the same community; and an 
extension of the same principle of our nature, tells me to 
defend my country against, and love her better, than the 
rest of the world. If as a nation, she is attacked, there is 
no civil magistrate, to whom an appeal can be made, and I 
am bound to assist in her protection by force. This force 
I am only justified in using, so long as the wrong-doers 
persist in the wrong, which called it forth. I destroy my 
enemies, so long as they are the instruments of evil; but 
as soon as they are rendered harmless, I am bound to treat 
them as my friends, and bestow the same care upon them 
as upon my wounded comrade. The principle which gov- 
erns the execution of laws upon the offending individual, 
and the use of force against the offending nation, is precisely 
the same. And if, as members of society, we are justified 
in enacting and executing laws, for the punishment of in- 
dividuals among our neighbors and relatives, is the moral 
rule of forbearance stronger, when the offender becomes a 
nation, and a stranger? We reason with our neighbor, 
who has wronged us, and urge him to pursue a different 
course ; if he still persist, we claim the protection of the 
law, and apply to the officers of justice to execute it. We 
refer the foreigu nation, who seeks to oppress us, to the in- 
ternational code, adopted by all civilized communities ‘to 
regulate their intercourse with each other, and appeal to 
their sense of justice; if they still persist in a course of 
wrong-doing, and refuse to give justice, we call in the aid 
of our armies, to restrain and compel them. And the right 
to use violence, only begins at the point where forbearance 
ceases to be virtue. 

We have been anxious to give some idea of the ground 
taken by the author, in relation to this question of the justifia- 
bleness of war. Having done this, we must pass rapidly from 
this interesting discussion, which we would gladly follow up, 
did time permit; and refer the reader, who is desirous of being 
enlightened or convinced, to the work itself. He will then 
find the whole subject discussed, not merely with the spirit of 
a soldier, but with that of a citizen and a moralist. He will be 
convinced that all history refutes the argument of the demo- 
ralizing effects of war; and especially will he mourn over the 
contrast presented by the state of political morality in our 
country, soon after the two principal wars in which we have 
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been engaged, and the melancholy picture, which the scram- 
ble for office now hoids up to our view. A state of things 
which calls forth all the energies of a people, uniting them 
in a common bond of friendship, exhibits also latent ele- 
ments of character, which are not lost upon the nation, af- 
ter the violence, which called them from their hidden places, 
has ceased to exist. Nor does a state of war necessarily 
produce bitterness and animosity between citizens of differ- 
entcountries. Friendships, lasting through life, and turned 
to account by them for the good of country, have been 
contracted by generals of contending armies in the field, 


“Where high passions, high desires unfold, 
Prompting to noblest deeds.” 


We must at last settle down with the conviction, that 
owing to the relations which the God of nature has esta- 
blished between different nations, as well as between man 
and man, we cannot abandon al! means, both of offence and 
defence, and rely solely for our self-preservation on the jus- 
tice and innocence of our conduct. All history proves that 
nations, both harmless and defenceless, are not the least 
subject to insult and invasion. 

Having decided upon the necessity and duty which de- 
volves upon us; to rely in the last resort upon the strength 
of our own right arm, what line of conduct should a nation 
adopt, whose varied and extensive interests must frequently 
clesh with those of the other nations of the earth, and 
whose rising greatness and power must create jealousy and 
discord? Shall we not regard the opinion of Washington 
that “the best way to preserve peace, is to be at all times 
prepared for war,” and that “the possession of the military 
art in its most improved and perfect state, is always of 
great moment to the security of a nation?” If we, in the 
language of Mr. Calhoun, “disregarding the sound dictates 
of reason and experience, in time of peace neglect our mili- 
tary establishment, we must, with a powerful and skilful 
enemy, be exposed to the most distressing calamities.” Not 
only national pride, but considerations derived from the 
first principles of ethics and political economy, commend 
to us those preparations, which will enable us to withstand 
the attacks of the wicked and the powerful, with the least 
possible expenditure of blood and treasure. And even the 
most distinguished writer of the non-resistance school in 
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our country, who thinks the cheapest defence of nations to 
be the exercise of justice and benevolence, considers it the 
duty of a nation holding opposite views, to secure the most 
“extensive, scientific, and complete” means of defence. 


“Munitions of war should be provided in abundance. Schools for 
instruction in the art of war should be +p agent the public ex- 
pense, and the persons so educated, should be maintained, either in 
whole or in part, at the public expense, so that their services may be 
commanded, whenever they may be required. In this, as in every 
other case, economy teaches us, that if a given object is to be etlected 
no expense is unreasonable, which is necessary to effect it in the 
most perfect manner. The manner of expenditure is to be learned 
from the teachers of military science. Economy, therefore, directs 
that the most valuable talent should be employed, at whatever ex- 
pense, for providing the plans of defence, that these plans should be 
fully and perfectly carried into effect, and that all should be done at 
no greater cost than is necessary to the accomplishment of the ob- 
ject.” Wayland’s Political Economy, p. 406. 

For the accomplishment of this object, reason and expe- 
rience teach us that there must exist a profession whose 
business and duty it is to preserve this art, and all the sci- 
ences on which it depends, in their highest perfection ; to 
investigate the principles involved, and keep pace with the 
improvements introduced from time to time by the practice 
of more warlike nations. ‘Those who are thus trained and 
practised, keep up an organization, which will serve asa 
nucleus, around which to rally in the hour of danger, ‘and 
perform the part of teachers, from whom the essential duties 
of the soldier can be learned, when an emergency arises. 
But as the knowledge and practice thus needed can seldom 
be made to advance private interests, or answer the ends of 
the individual, and must be attended with considerable ex- 
pense in acquiring them ; the state which is alone interested 
in their acquisition, must take this branch of education un- 
der its own peculiar care. Accordingly we find that all the 
more enlightened nations of the earth, have estabiished 
schools exclusively devoted to military instruction. And 
this view of the subject should silence the clamorous ob- 
jections to our national military schools. The appointments 
to the military academy, and promotions from it into 
the army, are not made for the purpose of benefitting those 
appointed individually, nor to furnish a favored few with 
the means of livelihood, at the expense of the rest of the 
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community ; but to secure to the state a mass of knowledge 
and strength, which must be collected long before the emer- 
gency occurs, which renders it necessary. A commission 
in the army is not to be regarded as a sinecure, but an ap- 
pointment conferring certain emoluments and privileges, 
for which a “quid pro quo” is expected and required. 
A contract is entered into, in which neither the state 
nor the individual should be considered the specially fa 
vored party. On what principle then, do noisy dema- 
gogues and hirelings of party declaim against the exclusive- 
ness of these appointments, and urge their right to occupy 
positions, themselves, as the reward of their public services, 
for which they do not pretend to have undergone any pre- 
paration. With shame be it spoken, these pretended claims 
are too often regarded as just rights ; and the great interests 
of the country sacrificed to insure the success of party 
Against such views and practices, a crusade should be 
preached, an pee Ase, war proclaimed. 

It should constantly be borne in mind, that our standing 
army is only large enough to keep up a military organiza. 
tion, and to preserve some knowledge of the theory and 
practice of war, in anation whose policy and institutions 
are eminently pacific. ‘The large armies of Europe, kept 
in constant practice by the wars of conquest and ambition, in 
which their sovereigns are engaged, are not apt to retro- 
grade in military science or art; and the young and ardent 
of those nations have this field for am ition perpetuaily pre- 
sented to their view. But in our country, the diligent study 
of principles must, in a measure at least, be relie d upon, to 
secure that efficiency and accuracy, which we do not derive 
from their frequent application in the field. 'T'o be the em- 
bodiment of military art and science in the country, our 
little army requires al! the exclusiveness of separate profes- 
sion, with a thorough, exact, and special education. 

We would not be misunderstood. That none should re- 
ceive appointments in our army, except those who have 
graduated at our military academy at West Point, is not the 
position we assume. In every profession we find men who 
seem to have been designed by nature for that particular 
occupation or calling, and who rise to great eminence with 
comparatively little preparation. W henever such a person 
presents himself, who has exhibited those peculiar traits, 
and elements of character which mark the military genius ; 
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whether those traits have been exhibited on the battle field 
or elsewhere ; place him in the line of promotion, and give 
his country the benefit of his talents. By commencing in 
a subordinate grade, with a decided taste for his pursuits, 
there is a fair prospect of his becoming a proficient before 
he obtains a rank which entitles him toa separate command. 
But if the proposition is true, that technical education is 
necessary to success in every pursuit of life, and that the 
instances of success without this education are the excep- 
tions and not the rule; then it is quite evident that the rule 
by which appointments should be made in our army, is to 
select those whose education and preparation most eminent- 
ly fit them for the peculiar duties they are called upon to 
perform. ‘These rare exceptions can very well be provided 
for as they arise. But the system which has prevailed of 
late years in the military department of our government is 
ruinous in the extreme. To regulate appointments to the 
higher grades by political influence, and place the man who 
has never given any evidence of military talent, or seen any 
service in the field, in command of the officer who has 
spent his life in preparation for his duties, and whose head 
has whitened in his country’s service, is no less an outrage 
upon the interests of the nation, than upon the feelings and 
rights of the officer. 

The experiment made in 1836, in the new regiment of 
Dragoons then raised, is a good illustration of this system 
of political appointments. About thirty of the officers were 
appointed from civil life, leaving only three or four places 
to be filled by graduates of the military academy. About 
twenty of these have already been dismissed, or resigned 
to avoid dismission, and their places have been mainly sup- 
plied by graduates of the military academy. These facts 
are mentioned by Mr. Halleck in the work before us, who 
then goes on to ask, 


“In case of another increase of our military establishment, what 
course will our government pursue ? Will it again pass by the me- 
ritorious young officers of our army—graduates of the military aca- 
demy—who have spent ten or twelve of the best years of their lives 
in qualifying themselves for the higher duties of their profession, and 
place over their heads civilians of less education and inferior charac- 
ter—men totally ignorant of military duties........ ? Should any ad- 
ministration of the government be so unmindful of the interests and 
honor of the country as to again pursue such a course, it is to be 
hoped that the sword of political justice will not long slumber in its 
scabbard.” p. 404, note. 
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This work was placed in the hands of the printer in 
May, (as it seems from the date of the preface,) and before 
the end of that month, appointments were made in the new 
Regiment of Riflemen, which inflicted a far deeper and 
more severe wound upon the officers of our army, than 
that already mentioned. Nor could such injustice have 
been dreamed of by our author, as he penned that note. 
Rank is the life and soul of the military man. For this he 
toils, endures and fights. The hope and prospect of fu- 
ture command is all that renders present obedience tolera- 
ble. ‘Take away this hope, this prospect, and his life is but a 
wearisome servitude. ‘The nation which nurtures every 
element of its military strength, will guard with jealous 
eye, this laudable object of ambition—the noble incentive 
of generous minds. How have ve done it? The very pub- 
lic journals which contained the news of the brilliant 
achievements of our little army on the Rio Grande, exhibit- 
ing the strongest claim to the gratitude and reward of the 
country, announced those new appointments, which spoke 
in loudest language the feelings and views of the adminis- 
tration. ‘Trumpet-tongued, they came to those who yet lay 
bleeding from wounds received on the battle-field, and 
crushed forever their hopes of advancement. “You have 
fought bravely, it is true,” is the language with which they 
are met; “you have sacrificed the interests of yourselves and 
families for the honour and glory of your country—all this 
is fully appreciated, but cannot be rewarded. ‘There are 
other services, and other favorites to whose claims you 
must yield. You have spent the youth and manhood of 
your life, in acquiring the knowledge and practice which 
fully qualify you for the highest military stations ; and the 
good of your country requires that you should occupy 
them. Your recent conduct has shown that you have nei- 
ther studied nor practiced in vain. Your deeds of valor 
and of skill far exceed the high expectations of your coun- 
try; but such services, though they stamp respect upon 
the American name, and terror upon the American arms; 
though they call forth the unwilling admiration of all Eu- 
rope, furnish no claim upon yeur country for reward or ad- 
vancement. You have only driven the enemy before you 
on the battle-field, and borne in triumph, against fearful 
odds, your country’s flag! When have you ever carried 
dismay and defeat into the ranks of political opponents, or 
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shouted hosannas, as the party flag waved in triumph over 
a worshipping mob? Where are your friends at court, from 
whose influence some compensation can be derived, for any 
gracious act of kindness your services may claim? Politi- 
cal and party contests must be anticipated by patronage, 
let battles be lost or won as they may.” We adduce this 
instance of a practice ruinous to our military establishment, 
and unjust to our army, not for the purpose of attacking 
this administration specially ; but as a more recent, and 
under the peculiar circumstances, more palpable wrong, for 
which the military department of our government has to 
answer. The opportunities afforded for the advancement 
of those who have rendered essential service, and distin- 
guished themselves on the field of battle, are so very few 
in our country, that our officers can only look to such an 
occasional increase of our military establishment, for the re- 
ward which their services have merited. Now that this is 
taken from them, what hopes, what prospects have they ! 
These views and this practice, are to be attributed in a 
great measure to a want of conviction in the minds of our 
rulers, that the military art is both comprehensive and com- 
plicated, requiring much previous study; and as a conse- 
quence, they make thata matter of patronage, which should 
be left to merit and preparation. We can conceive of no 
position, which, so much, requires a combination of genius, 
common sense, general information, and high moral char- 
acter, as that of commander of an army. The happiness 
and even lives of thousands, are almost entirely at his dis- 
posal. ‘The resources of countries, partially or entirely un- 
known, are to be explored and made to minister to the 
wants of his command. The duties of the civil gover- 
nor must be assumed in countries distant, and unaccustom- 
ed to our laws, requiring the exercise of judgment, justice 
and forbearance. At the decisive moment of a battle, the sim- 
ultaneous exercise of all the powers of the mind is required, 
to calculate coolly, the most various combinations, or to 
turn the tide of battle by his ardor or his genius. Not only 
daring courage and undaunted firmness, but the most ac- 
tive invention and thorough self-possession, are demanded 
amid scenes of tremendous agitation, and under the conscious- 
ness that the fate of a whole nation may dependon him alone in 
the trying moment, requiring the instantaneous conception of 
great ideas, the highest attribute of genius. In no other posi- 
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tion isa man required to act so entirely from himself, while he 
draws information from all; in no other art or science can 
errors in theory or experiment produce such melancholy 
and irretrievable consequences. And yet we are told that no 
previous preparation is required! “A naturalist may amuse 
himself and the public, with false and fanciful theories of 
the earth; anda metapliysician may reason very badly on 
the relations and forms of matter and spirit, without any ill 
effect, but to make themselves ridiculous. Their blunders 
but make us merry ; they neither pick our pockets, nor 
break legs, nor destroy lives ; while those of a general, bring 
after them evils the most compounded and mischievous; 
the slaughter of an army; the devastation of a state; the 
ruin of an empire!” Are not the reasons for requiring in- 
struction and preparation, multiplied and strengthened in 
proportion as ignorance will be calamitous? Let the aspl- 
rant after military promotion, ponder well his fitness and ac- 
complishments, and not be carried beyond his depth, by a self- 
satisfied consciousness of his native ability. “Self-respect 
is one thing, and promotion another. Without the former, 
no man ever became a good officer ; under the influence of 
the latter, generals have committed great faults. The for- 
mer is the necessary result of knowledge ; the latter of ig- 
norance. A man acquainted with his ‘duty, can rarely be 
placed in circumstances new, surprising, or embarrassing ; 
a man ignorant of his duty, will always find himself con- 
strained to guess, and not knowing how to be right by sys- 
tem, will often be .wrong by chance.” 

Far be it from us to say, that where our country’s power 
is at stake, or our national soil invaded, none should rally 
around her standard, but such as have undergone long and 
systematic preparation. There may be oceasions when it 
becomes the duty of the farmer to leave his plough, the 
mechanic his tools, the merchant his counter, the physician 
and the lawyer, his patient and client; and rush to the 
field of combat, ready, if need be,to pour out like water, 
their blood in defence of their country. Without such 
addition to our forces, we would never be equal to any 
great emergency. The genius of our political institutions, 
and certainly the convictions of our people, seem to forbid 
the maintenance of large standing armies. The founders 
of our great republic deemed it wiser to rely upon the 
militia, for the greatest numbers of our force, to meet any 
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emergency. ‘This decision, so well approved by their pos- 
terity, may now be considered a fundamental maxim of our 
national policy. We would not disturb this decision, nor 
underrate the value of our militia force. But this very poli- 
cy renders it the more important that the small force which 
we keep merely as the embodiment of military knowledge, 
should be selected with the greatest possible care. Mr. 
Halleck does not exclude the militia from his plan of 
national defence. So far from it, the principal object of the 
work before us, is to furnish them with such general prin- 
ciples, as will more readily reconcile them to instruction 
and discipline, when their services shall be required. Above 
the contracted prejudices against militia, which are too 
often attributed to the officers of our army, he defends them, 
in manly and fearless language, from the attacks which 
have been made upon them in every war in which we have 
been engaged. But he contends that their proper places 
should be assigned them, and shows the enormous expense 
and inconvenience, which must result from relying on them 
for campaigns. ‘They cannot take the place of regular 
troops. After alluding to various instances in which dis- 
grace has been brought upon our arms by the want of dis- 
cipline and efliciency in our militia, the author says: 


“But there is another side to this picture. If our militia have fre- 
quently failed to maintain their ground when drawn up in the open 
field, we can point with pride to their brave and successful defence 
of Charleston, Mobile, New-Orleans, Fort McHenry, Stonington, 
Niagara, Plattsburgh, in proof of what may. be accomplished by 
militia in connection with fortifications. 

“These examples from our history most fully demonstrate the great 
value ofa militia force when properly employed as a defence against 
invasion, and ought to silence the sneers of those, who would abolish 
this arm of the service as utterly useless. In the open field militia 
cannot in general be mancuvred to advantage; whereas, in the 
defence of fortified places, their superior intelligence and activity 
not unfrequently render them even more valuable than regulars. 
And in reading the severe strictures of Washington, Greene, Mor- 
gan, and others, upon our militia, it must be remembered that they 
were at that time, entirely destitute of important works of defence ; 
and the experience of all other nations, as well as our own, has 
abundantly shown that a newly raised force cannot cope, in the open 
field, with the subordinate and disciplined. Here science must de- 
termine the contest. Habits of strict obedience, and of simultaneous 
and united action, are indispensable to carry out what the higher 
principles of the military profession require. New and undisciplined 
forces are often confounded at the evolutions, and strategic and tac- 
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tical combinations of a regular army, and lose all confidence in their 
leaders and in themselves. But, when placed behind a breastwork, 
they even overrate their security. They can then look coolly upon 
the approaching columns, and unmoved by glittering armor and 
bristling bayonets, will exert all their skill in the use of their weapons. 
The superior accuracy of aim which the American has obtained by 
practice from his early youth, has enabled our militia to gain, under 
the protection of military works, victories as brilliant as the most 
veteran troops. The moral courage necessary to await an attack 
behind a parapet, is at least equal to that exerted in the open field, 
where movements generally determine the victory. To watch the 
approach of an enemy, to see him move up and display his massive 
columns, his long array of military equipments, his fascines and 
scaling-ladders, his instruments of attack and the professional skili 
with which he wields them, to hear the thunder of his batteries 
spreading death all around, and to repel, hand to hand, those tremen- 
dous assaults, which stand out in all their borrible relief upon the 
canvass of modern warfare, requires a heart at least as brave as the 
professional warrier exhibits in the pitched battle.” pp. 148-9. 

We have chosen to let the author speak here at some 
length, both on account of the importance of the subject 
discussed, and because we consider his views the most 
rational and practical we have any where seen expressed, 
in reference to this branch of military polity. Some esti- 
mates taken from our own war department are given here, 
by which it appears that the cost per man of a militia force, 
is nearly double that of a regular force, sent on the same 
service, for the space of six months. 

These are questions which concern, not only the citizen 
who wishes to buckle on his armor at the call of his coun- 
try ; but all who-have voices in the legislation of our coun- 
try, and to whose hands is committed the destiny of the 
nation, should study thoroughly the relations of war with 
the affairs of state. 

In ancient times, and in the middle ages, when wars 
were undertaken merely for ambition, or to try the strength 
and skill of two contending armies, battles were the only 
objects to which the attention of the commanding general 
was directed. ‘Then the combatants often met on a field 
selected by agreement, and upon challenge given and ac- 
cepted; and the personal bravery of the troops, with a 
knowledge of the evolutions on the field, were the only 
elements which entered intoa calculation of failure of suc- 
cess. But in our time, such trifling with human life is 
done away. Battles are not the objects sought after by war, 
though they are generally the necessary result of such a 
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state. Wars are now proclaimed and carried on for the 
real or pretended interests of a nation; and only such 
means are considered justifiable, as tend directly to effect 
the object in view. ‘The successful and honorable termina- 
tion of the state of war, and not the mere gaining a victory, 
is the legitimate end and aim of modern states and modern 
generals. If this end can be attained without a battle 
fought, or a life sacrificed, so much the more consistent 
with the feelings of humanity, and the principles of religion 
and morality. If, by taking possession of important posi- 
tions, and directing our grand operations with skill and 
science, we so cripple the enemy as to gain our object, with 
the least possible waste of blood and treasure on either side, 
we are pursuing with the most exactness, as well the prompt- 
ings of conscience, as the rule of modern civilization. This 
demonstrates not only the value of, but the obligation de- 
volved upon nations, to cultivate the higher branches of 
the military profession ; and to preserve in its greatest per- 
fection the science of strategy—“the most important, 
though least understood of all the branches of the military 
art.” Not the mere skilful use of tricks, by which some 
advantage may be gained, as is frequently meant in common 
parlance; but strategy in its technical military sense—“the 
art of directing masses on decisive points, or the hostile 
movements of armies beyond the reach of each others can- 
non.” It differs from tactics in this: that strategy refers to 
the theatre of war; tactics to the field of battle. Strategy 
regards the general plans of a campaign ; - tactics the evolu- 
tions in the face of the enemy: strategy shows the causes 
which bring armies together, and produce battles, without 
any agreement between the parties ; tactics, the rules for 
insuring a successful issue to the battle, when the armies 
are so brought together. 

It needs but little reflection to satisfy us, that in order to 
make a battle result most advantageously to ourselves, and 
destructive to the enemy, we should select the field on which 
it is to be fought, so as to give us command of a strategic 
point, the possession of which will give us peculiar strength 
and facilities, with reference to our enemy; and on the 
other hand, it is obvious, that great battles may be fought, 
against fearful odds, and brilliant victories won, yet if the 
strong positions of the seat of war still remain in the hands 
of the enemy, the mere slaughter of his troops, in whatever 
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numbers, will not necessarily ensure the ultimate success of 
our operations. To illustrate this position; suppose the 
United States to determine on offensive operations against 
Canada, how many pitched battles might be fought, and 
brilliant victories won, along our land frontier, and how 
much blood and treasure sacrificed, without any decisive 
result, so long as the British retain possession of Quebec, 
Montreal, and the other strong holds of their provinces? 
And, on the other hand, the capture of these important 
positions, with their commerce and their fortifications, 
though such capture may have been effected without the 
discharge of a single gun, or the loss of a single life, would 
give us complete control of the entire country. Unless 
therefore, tactics be kept subordinate to strategy, the most 
skilful evolutions and noble daring on the field of. battle, 
while they may win some laurels for the victors, will scarce- 
ly advance the nation a single step in the attainment of its 
ends. 


“Not unfrequently the results of a campaign depend more upon 
the strategic operations of an army, than upon its victories gained 
in actual combat. Tactics, or movements within the range of ene- 
my’s cannon, is therefore subordinate to the choice of positions. If 
the field of battle be properly chosen, success will be decisive, and 
the loss of the battle not disastrous ; whereas, if selected without 
reference to the principles of the science, the victory, if gained, 
might be barren, and defeat, if suffered, totally fatal; thus demon- 
strating the truth of Napoleon’s maxim, that success is oftener due 
to the genius of the general, and the nature of the theatre of war, 
than to the number and bravery of the soldiers. (Maxim 17, 18.) 

“We have a striking illustration of this, in the French army of 
the Danube, which, from the left wing of Gen. Kray, marched rapidly 
through Switzerland to the right extremity of the Austrian line, ‘and 
by this movement alone, conquered all the country between the 
Rhine and the Danube, without pulling a trigger.’ 

. “Again in 1805, the army of Mack was completely paralyzed, and 
the main body forced to surrender, at Ulm, without a single impor- 
tant battle. In 1806, the Prussians were essentially defeated before 
the battle of Jena. The operations about Heilesburg in 1807, the 
advance upon Madrid in 1808, the mancuvres about Ratisbon in 
1809, the operations of the French in 1814, and the first part of the 
campaign of 1515, against vastly superior numbers, are all familiar 
proofs of the truth of the maxim.” p. 58. 


Whoever will study attentively the campaigns of Napo- 
leon, not merely for the purpose of pursuing thrilling inci- 
dents, tracing brilliant achievements, or gratifying curiosity ; 
but with the more enlarged and praiseworthy view of un- 
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derstanding the perfect system by which the grand opera- 
tions of his armies were governed, cannot fail to be convinced 
that strategy is indeed a science, requiring the highest order 
of talent, and the most laborious study for its perfect com- 
prehension. It will readily be perceived, too, that Napoleon 
did not rely upon the efforts of his unaided genius, but was a 
thorough master of all the technical branches of military 
science, and conducted his campaigns upon what are now 
the best received rules of the art. The principles of strategy 
are not the mere abstractions of the recluse, but the results 
of experience. The science does not consist now of the 
mere calculation of lines and triangles, as Bulow in his 
work on the art of war would have made it; but since the 
writings of Jomini have made their appearance, conveying 
those practical lessons taught by the campaigns of Frede- 
rick the Great and Napoleon, it has assumed altogether a 
different phasis, and its rules cannot be neglected, without 
the most disastrous consequences. 

It may not be out of place here to notice what we con- 
ceive to be a great error in the military department of our 
government, which frequently deprives us of any benefit, 
which we might derive from the strategic manceuvres of 
our generals. By our constitution, the President is “comman- 
der-in-chief of the army and navy,” with full power, of 
course, through the respective secretaries, to direct their 
movements as he may think best. 'To carry out the theory 
of our government, and make the military subordinate to 
the civil power, this authority must have been vested in 
the chief magistrate of the nation. But neither our Presi- 
dent nor his secretaries, were expected by the framers of the 
constitution, to lead our armies on the field, or command 
our ships on the ocean. If they are not capable of com- 
manding armies in the field, they certainly should not at- 
tempt the higher professional duty of directing the grand 
operations of acampaign. Whether an army shall be march- 
ed to defend or attack a particular frontier ; whether pub- 
lic policy demand it ; or the laws of nations justify it ; these, 
and the like questions are political, and ought to be decided 
by the civil authorities of the country. But if this army is 
to be sent, what shall be its strength, and the relative pro- 
portions of the different arms of service composing it, to 
effect the object in view? By what route shall it be march- 
ed, and upon what point shall the main attack be directed, 
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or what position taken to ensure its defence? By what 
means and from what directions shall the different divisions 
of this army, receive supplies, and munitions of war? 
These are strictly military questions, and should never 
be decided without, at least, the concurrence of the general, 
on whom the responsibility of the campaign is to rest. The 
decision of all such questions as these by the President and 
Secretary of War, has cramped the operations of our gene- 
rals in every war in which we have been engaged, afford- 
ing them occasional opportunities to perform evolutions on 
the field, but never to avail themselves of those splendid 
combinations, and ingenious manceuvres, rendered possible 
by the better organization of modern armies ; placing them 
in positions where they can fight battles, but taking it out 
of their power to bring the war to a successful termination. 

This interference was severely felt in the opening of the 
last war with Great Britain, and many of the disasters 
which attended the early campaigns can be traced to this 
cause. But we need no better illustration of its injurious 
effects than is to be found in the “army of occupation” un- 
der General Taylor. It is a well known fact that this little 
army was directed entirely by the President and Secretary, 
in its strength and the proportions of the corps comprising 
it,—the positions it should occupy—the manner in which it 
should be supplied, and its entire equipment. And what 
has been the consequence? ‘I'wo battles have been fought 
against fearful odds, in which the skill and bravery of our 
troops have far exceeded the most sanguine expectations of 
their admiring countrymen, and yet we have gained nothing 
thus far. Had General Taylor been furnished with a “bridge 
equipage” agreeably to his requisition, by which he could 
have crossed the Rio Grande immediately, and two more 
squadrons of cavalry to pursue the victories he had gained, 
he would have captured the entire Mexican force opposed to 
him, and brought the war to a speedy close. But crippled 
as he was, the brilliant victories of the 8th and 9th May, 
were without any decisive result ; and aside from the moral 
effect upon the victors and the vanquished, have accom- 
plished nothing for the United States. 

The duty of the state to preserve the art of war in its 
greatest perfection, does not stop here. We may have an 
army well organized and equipped ; a body of officers tho- 
roughly educated, scientific, accomplished and brave, who 
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can call the principles of strategy or tactics to their aid, at 
a moment’s warning ; a government ready to make the pro- 
per dispositions of the regular and militia force. Butasci. 
ence without the materials on which its rules and discove- 
ries are to operate, can avail us nothing. And if we recog- 
nize the obligation to accomplish the objects of a war, by 
the means which will require the least expenditure of blood 
and treasure, whenever a wall of masonry, or a mound of 
earth will answer the same purpose as a solid phalanx of 
human beings, we are bound, by every consideration of 
patriotism and philanthropy, to make use of the former, 
instead of the latter. Fortifications then become an impor- 
tant element in the means of national defence. And as we 
are sometimes called upon to overcome this means of de- 
fence in the hands of the enemy, as well as to make use of 
it ourselves, as an auxiliary to our own operations, the whole 
subject of military engineering or “the art of so disposing 
the ground, as to enable a small number of troops to resist a 
large army the Jongest possible time; and also the means 
resorted to by the opposing army to overcome these mate- 
rial obstacles,” becomes one of vital importance to the 
strength and security of a state. 

If there are strategic points, the possession of which is of 
the utmost importance to each of the contending armies, 
and may determine instantly the result of an entire cam- 
paign, the principles of the military art already alluded to, 
require that these should be guarded by such barriers, as to 
place them beyond danger from any ordinary attack. ‘The 
possession of one of our largest sea ports, for instance, would 
give an incaleulable advantage to an enemy,—with its trea- 
sure for his sustenance, and its harbour in which his ships 
could be moored in safety. The loss of a battle in a barren 
and unimportant position, with no subsistence for his troops, 
and no harbour for his ships, is not to be weighed fora 
moment against such a gain as this. Hence the great im- 
portance attached to the permanent defences of our sea coast, 
not for the protection merely of the inhabitants of those 
cities, or their individual property, but as positions all im- 
portant to the nation, and constantly sought after by a vigi- 
lantenemy. The construction, attack, and defence of these 
strong holds, form one of the most interesting and compli- 
cated branches of military knowledge, requiring for its 
mastery, a thorough acquaintance with all the exact and 
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experimental sciences. If we neglect tc preserve this know- 
ledge among us, in its greatest perfection, our important 
works must again be thrown into the hands of foreign ad- 
venturers, and be constructed, as many of our older works 
now are, in violation of the first principles of the art. The 
almost defenceless condition of our coast, presents a picture 
of weakness and short-sightedness, which is truly melan- 
choly. 

It is not only for the protection of an exposed frontier, 
but also to assist the operations of an army in the field, that 
fortifications should be resorted to. Depots for the supply 
of an army, on the base of operations,—places of refuge in 
case of defeat, and for the sick and wounded,—positions of 
great temporary importance during a campaign, or even a 
battle ; all these require to be guarded with more than ar- 
dinary care, and protected by more than natural barriers. 
hose barbarous days are gone, when the object of a war 
was to exterminate the entire population of a country. 
Now, our object is to cripple the energies of our enemy, 
either by getting possession of his strong holds, or by re- 
quiring him to waste his strength, in ineffectual attempts to 
dislodge us from ours, aud thus force him to do us justice. 
The advantage, which may be gained by delaying the ope- 
rations of an army for a single day, often saves an army 
from sudden destruction, determines the result of a cam- 
paign, and settles the destiny of a state. 

“In all military operations, time is of vast importance. 
If a single division of an army can be retarded, for a few 
hours only, it not unfrequently decides the fate of a cam- 
paign. Had the approach of Blucher been delayed a few 
hours, Napoleon must have been victorious at the battle of 
Waterloo.” The interposition of a temporarily fortified 
place, obstinately defended during these few hours, would 
have accomplished this object, and changed the result of 
one of the greatest events of modern times! 

The author has discussed this subject with great zeal and 
ability, in the work before us, and illustrated his positions 
by numerous examples from history, and espceially from 
the wars of Napoleon. Had we time and space, we would 
give him an opportunity to be heard. Passing by all his 
illustrations, however, we will refer to a more recent, and to 
an American, the proudest example to be adduced, of the 
power and efficiency of fortified places. We allude to the 
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defence of Fort Brown on the Rio Grande. Here wasa 
little body of seven hundred men, doing battle with an 
enemy of six thousand around and about them. ‘Time, 
until the main body of the army should return, was all-im- 
portant ; and this little field-work, thrown up for the emer- 
gency, with the scanty materials and defective implements 
at hand, stood a bombardment of seven successive days, 
against such fearful odds ; and with a very trifling loss, held 
its position, until the enemy was put to flight by the advance 
of astrong reinforcement. It was the triumph of science over 
mere brute force; of the educated few, over the ignorant mass; 
and has reflected more credit on our arms, more glory on our 
national escutcheon, than the slaughter of thousands of our 
enemies in the open field ! 

As incidental to this subject of fortifications, the special 
application of these principles to the particular detences 
required in our country, is dwelt upon at some length by 
the author. But we will detain our readers on but one 
subject more—the contests between ships and forts—and as 
this is a subject now much agitated, and may soon become 
oue of great practical importance to our country, we will 
let the author speak for himself. 

“Let us suppose a fair trial of this relative strength. The fort is 
to be properly constructed and in good repair; its guns in a position 
to be used with effect; its garrison skilful and efficient; its comman- 
der capable and brave. The ship is of the very best character, and 
in perfect order; the crew disciplined and courageous ; its comman- 
der skilful and adroit; the wind, and tide, and sea—all as could be 
desired.* The numbers of the garrison and crew are to be no 
more than requisite, with no unnecessary exposure of human life 
to swell the lists of the slain. The issue of this contest, unless attend- 
ed with extraordinary and easily distinguishable circumstances, would 
be a fair test of their relative strength. 

“What result should we anticipate from the nature of the contend- 
ing forces? The ship, under the circumstances we have supposed, 
can choose her point of attack, selecting the one she may deem the 
most vulnerable; but she herself is every where vulnerable ; her 
men and guns are much concentrated, and consequently much ex- 
posed. But in the fort the guns and men are more distributed, a fort 
with an interior area of several acres not having a garrison as large 
as the crew of a seventy-four gun ship. All parts of the vessel 
are liable to injury; while the fort offers but a small mark,—the 
opening of the embrasures, a small part of the carriage, and now 


* These conditions fora battery are easily satisfied, but for the ship, are 
partly dependent on the elements, and seldom to be wholly attained. 
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and then a head or arm raised above the parapet,—the ratio of ex- 
posed surfaces being not less than twenty to one. In the vessel, the 
guns are fired from an oscillating deck, and the balls go at random ; 
in the fort, the guns are fired from an immovable platform, and the 
balls reach their object with unerring aim. There is always more 
or less motion in the water, so that the ship’s guns, though accurately 
pointed at one moment, at the next, will be thrown entirely away 
from the object, even when the motion is too slight to be otherwise 
noticed ; whereas, in the battery, the guns will be fired just as they 
are pointed; and the motion of the vessel will merely vary to the 
extent of a few inches the spot in which the shot is received. In the 
fort, the men and guns are behind impenetrable walls of stone and 
earth ; in the vessel they are behind frail bulwarks, whose splinters 
are equally destructive with the shot. The fort is incombustible ; 
while the ship may readily be set on fire by incendiary projectiles. 
The ship has many points exposed that may be called vital points. 
By losing her rudder, or portions of her rigging, or of her spars, she 
may become unmanagable, and unable to use her strength; she may 
receive shots under water, and be liable to sink; she may receive 
hot shot, and be set on fire; these damages are in addition to those 
of having her guns dismounted and her people killed by shots that 
pierce her sides and scatter splinters from her timbers; while the 
risks of the battery are confined to those mentioned above—namely, 
the risk that the gun, the carriage, or the men may be struck.” pp. 
162-3-4, 

These deductions are abundantly fortified by the opinions 
of military writers, and the facts of history; and we com- 
mend to the attention of the reader, the admirable summary 
of them given by the author, together with an examination 
in detail of the few instances of any note, in which it has 
been pretended that ships have gained the advantage over 
forts, viz.: the attack on Copenhagen in 1801; the pas- 
sage of the Dardanelles in 1S07; the attack on Algiers in 
1806 ; the attack on San Juan D’Ulloa in 1838; and the 
attack on St. Jean d’Acre in 1840; showing conclusively, 
that from the peculiar circumstances attending these, they 
cannot be relied upon as precedents for the future. 

Our chief object has been to attract attention to the 
little volume we have been noticing; and incidentally, we 
have discussed some subjects not embraced by the author. 
As we are particularly desirous of impressing upon our 
readers the duty of a State to preserve the art of war in its 
highest perfection ; and to convince them that this art is 
“both comprehensive and complicated, requiring much pre- 
vious study,” and connected with so many other sciences, 
as to require the maintenance of a separate profession for 
that purpose, we have left untouched several instructing 
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and important topics in the work before us, The subjects 
of army organization—-the different orders of battle—the 
peculiar duties of the staff and the line—of infantry, cav- 
alry, artillery, and engineers, all receive their share of atten- 
tion from the author; but we have passed them over, both 
because they are topics more exclusively for the profession, 
and because, they are not so liable to be affected by the 
erroneous views of the community at large. 

[t is time for our remarks on these subjects to be brought 
toaclose. The period when this knowledge will be called 
into requisition must arrive,—has already arrived. Our 
people must mourn over the losses which might be prevent- 
ed by a proper attention to the defences of our country ; 
and our aspirants after military glory, will be satisfied that 
plumes and epaulettes, and even a knowledge of the words 
of command necessary for facing, wheeling, and firing, do 
not make the general. Our distance from the old world, 
and the peculiar circumstances of our positon, may have 
enabled us to adhere, with few interruptions, to our pacific 
policy. But neither the lessons of experience, the dictates 
of reason, nor the more sure word of prophecy, justify us 
in supposing that those principles of justice and benevo- 
lence, which are to secure the reign of universal peace, have 
yet been widely enough diffused. The earth must yet be 
shaken by bloody and desolating wars. The thunders and 
tornadoes of the moral world must first purify the noxious 
elements, before we can expect the clear and auspicious 
heavens to be ushered in, and if this “scourge of nations” 
must visit us in its turn, it becomes not only a wise precau- 
tion, but a high moral duty, to make due preparation for it. 
And by availing ourselves of the humanizing and pacific 
influences of learning, as applied to the military art, we are 
contributing not a little to the “restoration of the empire of 
mind, over mere brute force.” Every great discovery has 
a life-saving and peace-promoting influence, and by perfect- 
ing ourselves in its use and applications, we are taking 
another step towards the “true grandeur of nations.” 





Mr. Calhoun and the Mississippi. 


Art. VIIL—Mr. CaLnoun anpD THE MississtPPt. 

1, Mr. Calhoun’s Report on the Memphis Memorial. 1846. 

2. Mr Polk’s Vetoof the River and Harbor Bill 1846. 

3. Mr. Rhett’s Speech on the River § Harbor Bill. 1846. 

4. Mr. Woodward’s Speech on the River and Harbor 
Bill. 1846. 


Very great interest was excited in South-Carolina, im- 
mediately after the adjournment of the Memphis Conven- 
tion, concerning the part taken by her distinguished sena- 
tor, Mr. Calhoun, in the extraordinary measures proposed 
by that convention for the consideration of Congress. Upon 
the publication of the proceedings of the convention and 
the speech of the President, it is difficult to say, whether 
South-Carolina received it, with more surprise or sorrow. 

Proud of their distinguished fellow-citizen and of their 
own long tried adherence to principle, many of her best 
citizens received the accounts, with the deepest mortifica- 
tion; many with incredulity. Some were struck dumb; 
while the great majority were desirous to delay any con- 
clusion, until some more full report could be obtained. As 
in all cases, where the course of an eminent man is invol- 
ved, not a few, blindfolded, were willing to venture in the 
dark, in pursuit of the leader, so indispensable to their 
movements. It appeared as though, by some great revolu- 
tion of politics,—some convulsion of nature, or discovery 
of art,—the noble river of the West, proud of her thousand 
steamers laden with the products of the finest valley of the 
world, was scorning longer to rank with the common streams, 
or creeks, or fluvial currents of vulgar earth, resolved to 
burst her banks and spreading herself over her luxurious 
shores, to be proclaimed by hocus or by pocus, a great, new- 
found, “inland sea.” 

“The troubled surface, by the motion stirred, 
Spreads in a second circle, then, a third ; 

Wide and more wide, the floating rings advance, 
Fill all the watery plain, and to the margin dance.” 

Some more faithful than discreet, “formed like wax, and 
moulded as you please,” ventured to declare, that if not, al- 
ready 


“An inland sea, 
It soon would be.” 
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The bolder and more resolute, fearing very properly, that 
the nation would be led, from the course of so influential 
a citizen, to suppose, that Carolina had abandoned her iong 
cherished opinions, and desired, by assuming those which 
were more fashionable in the great world, to be introduced 
into better company than she had kept for some years past, 
thought it prudent and timely, that the State should again 
declare her determination, to remain in the republican fami- 
ly,—that good old State rights, strict construing generation. 
There were others, and the majority, who thought it bet- 
ter, to lay upon the table for a time, the reputation of the 
State, rather than that of her great Senator. In this di- 
lemma, of all the newspapers of the State, the “Charleston 
Mercury” alone, we believe, came to the rescue of her repu- 
tation, and boldly opposed the wishes and declarations of 
Mr. Calhoun at the Memphis Convention. The spirited 
communications in that paper, which were much commend- 
ed by the editor, will not soon be forgotten. Speaking of 
these proposed vast improvements in the Mississippi, the 
writer says: 


“But the 3d resolution affords us an extremely awkward inducement 
to the conclusion which the resolution propounds. ‘Such improve- 
ments are deemed by this convention impracticable by the States 
or individual enterprise, and call for the appropriation of money for 
the same, by the General Government.’ Is it because these mea- 
sures are impracticable by the States or individual enterprise, that 
this call is made on the Government? If the improvements fall with- 
in the duties belonging to the government, nothing is easier than to 
ascertain it. If they do not come within the powers of the govern- 
ment, will the impracticability of State or individual enterprise car- 
ry them there? Why not put the matter into plain English, and say 
the State cannot do it, ergo the government must. The proposition 
in its unvarnished condition, would not be a whit more abhorrent to 
the principles of States rights, and would be far more intelligible. Let 
any considerate man pause and ask himself this question. If the 
principles of the 2d and 3d resolutions are true, how many other 
abjects will claim the attention of the government, identical in prin- 
ciple, and varying only in degree? If these are objects of a nation- 
al character, how many others that are now pressing into public no- 
tice, will not present claims equally strong? It is not long since we 
projected a gigantic scheme of communicating directly with Cincin- 
aati. The minds and pockets of our own people and of our neigh- 
bors were taxed to accomplish the purpose. Its advantages in war, 
would have been great—its aid to our commerce immense—it was 
impracticable either by the State or by individuals; it failed, and its 
failure induced great loss. Did net this road come within the prin- 
ciple of these resolutions? But did it ever enter our heads to peti- 
tion Congress to construct this for us, as a national road ! 
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“In fact there is scarcely a single resolution which does not propose 
a measure utterly opposed to our often disclosed principles on the 
nature and extent of the authority of the government in cases of in- 
ternal improvements. But there are still one or two more of these 
resolutions, in our judgment so palpably unconstitutional, that we can 
scarce repress our surprise at their adoption, in a convention distinct- 
ly disclaiming an intention to trench on constitutional grounds, and 
where the deliberations were regulated by a distinguished statesman 
whose opinions on this subject, it was supposed would admit of no 
change. Yet in the 13th resolution, a city in the State of Missouri, 
built upon the Mississippi river, is transferred from the care of the 
State of Missouri to that of the federal government. Why ? is the 
natural question. Because, says the resolution, the object proposed 
is “of public utility—national character, and entirely beyond the 
ability of Missouri to accomplish.” Is the city of St. Louis more an 
object of public utility or national character, than any other city in 
the Union? In fact is not every city in the Union of public utility 
and national character? But is it not the very acme of latitudina- 
rian construction to hold therefore, that one or all of the cities in the 
several States can be appropriately presented to Congress, as proper 
objects for its aid and protection? It is not the case of a bar to be 
deepened, it is not the matter of legislation upon the sea, an object 
of legislation belonging to the General Government, but the remo- 
val of certain obstructions in a river, the purpose being in aid of a 
city belonging to one of the States of this Union. 

“It may be probably in our power, in the course of a short time, to 
take up the matter again. But before these remarks are closed, let 
us ask, in what shape or manner can he be called a strict construc- 
tionist, or opponent of the system of internal improvement as support- 
ed by the whig party—who supports these propositions? But it is 
not only in opposition to one of our declared opinions on the subject 
of internal improvements, that we now stand, but if we value consis- 
tency, we must now cease our opposition to a high tariff. We have 
gone for an economical administration of the government—but we 
go for improvements, “cost what they may!” We have done all, but 
dissolve the Union, in our opposition to the tariff regulations—now 
we support a call for expenditure, to which there is no limit, and fas- 
ten upon the country a system, which demands the continuance and 
probably the increase of its duties, to defray the expenses it must 
produce. We profess to be not altogether satisfied with Mr. Polk’s 
opinion on the tariff; verily we will find it difficult to argue the im- 
policy of that measure hereafter. 

“Now we say these are radical changes. There is no whig in the 
United States, who does not hail these as congenial doctrines. Have 
they changed, or have we? And as we have changed, why is it ? 
What new light has burst upon us? A decent respect for ourselves, 
seems to require, that if we are to face about, we should know the 
reason of the movement. Ifa proper pride support us, we will un- 
derstand it fully. 

Men at some time are masters of their fate; 
The fault dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are wnderlings.” 
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We think that we shal! be able to show, that there is not 
a point in Mr. Calhoun’s report, upon which he bases his 
change of opinion, if we may be allowed so to call it, which 
is not recognized, met, and answered, by the Mercury’s cor- 
respondent. Long before Mr. Calhoun’s report was pub- 
lished, so soon in fact, as the proceedings of the Memphis 
Convention became public, it was known that Mr. Calhoun 
then thought, that the discovery and effect of steam naviga- 
tion was to convert the Mississippi into an inland sea, 
whereby the jurisdiction of Congress over the commerce of 
the seas, was to be extended over it, as a component part 
thereof. It was equally understood at the same time, that 
Mr. Calhoun was of opinion, that.under the authority in 
Congress to regulate commerce among the several States, 
the inability of the States to the task of the improvement 
of the Mississippi, conferred competent jurisdiction upon 
Congress. By the extracts just given, we have seen that 
such opinion was known and refuted. How then could the 
Mercury, or any one concurring with it, on the appearance 
of the report, yield its approbation, without one new rea- 
son or argument being advanced? For, granting even, that 
Mr. Calhoun were right in the opinion therein expressed, 
that under the constitution, only one State can compact with 
another ; this would be only adding proof of the incapacity 
of the States, but brings nothing to the weight of the argu- 
ment in favor of such incapacity giving power to the gov- 
ernment. Admitting the incapacity,—the Mercury could 
still not understand, at the period of the articles to which 
we have referred, how it could give its support to Mr. Cal- 
houn. The difficulty seems however to have vanished, 
when after the publication of the report it says, in giving 
in its adhesion : 

“Of one thing we think all the friends of Mr. Calhoun have a 
right to complain, viz. that he should have left us so long in doubt 
as to the grounds of the opinions he announced in the Memphis 
Convention. We confess to have partaken of the surprise and dis- 
satisfaction widely felt, on the annunciation of these opinions. He 
ought not, it seems to us, to have avowed conclusions heretofore 
identified in opinion with the general doctrine of internal improve 
ment, unless where he had opportunity to vindicate them from such 
connections, and thus relieve his position from all doubt and all 
chances of misconstruction. As one of his friends, we rejoice that 
we can now understand and support him. A more saaatacly exposi- 
tion of the constitution has never been made, even by himself, than 
this report contains.” 
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We have referred to the course of the “Mercury,” because 
it is a paper, having considerable influence in the Southern 
country, and particularly in South-Carolina, and is likely to 
spread error to a considerable extent. We do not doubt, 
that the editor has been honestly led to change his opinion. 
He had the honesty and boldness to avow his dissent in the 
first instance, and it required neither more nor less, to ac- 
knowledge, at a subsequent period, his change of opinion. 
Our object in referring to the former course of this paper, 
was therefore not with the view of reflecting upon it for 
inconsistency, but to show that Mr. Calhoun’s report really 
and in fact, presents no new views at all; that there are no 
sufficient or sound reasons for giving to that report, an as- 
sent which had been denied to the positions, taken in his 
Memphis speech ; and it does seem to us that our quotations 
from the “Mercury,” prove what we advance. 

This brings us to the specific examination of the report, 
as containing the expression of the more deliberate and full 
considered opinion of Mr. Calhoun, on this important sub- 
jec @ 

Mr. Calhoun proceeds to state the objects of the Memphis 
Convention in their order: 


“Of these several objects, the improvement of the navigation of the 
Mississippi, including its great navigable tributaries, is by far the 
most important, and has accordingly received their particular atten- 
tion. That great stream is the channel through which, by the aid of 
steam, cheap and speedy transit and intercourse are affected, not 
only between all parts of its immense valley, but also between it and 
the rest of the Union and the commercial world. And to this cheap 
and speedy transit and intercourse are to be attributed, even more 
than to its fertile soil and great resources, its almost miraculous in- 
crease in population, wealth, and improvement. So great have they 
been, that what, sixty years ago was one vast region, with little ex- 
ception, of forest and prairies, over which a few hundred thousand 
savages wandered, has now a population but little less than nine mil- 
lions, with great and flourishing cities, abounding in opulence, refined 
in manners, and possessed of all the comforts and even elegancies of 
old and polished communities.” 


At the threshold, then, of this report, we have it stated, 
that “the Mississippi, including its great navigable tributa- 
ries,” is at present in the enjoyment of a “cheap and speedy 
transit and intercourse,” “not only between all parts of its 
immense valley, but also between it and the rest of the 
Union, and the commercial world ;” of a value so important 
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as to have attributed to this, “even more than its fertile soil 
and great resources, its almost miraculous increase in popu- 
lation, wealth and improvement.” 

We confess it does seem a strange pretension on the part 
of the States, included in this immense valley of nine mil- 
lions of people, already possessed of this cheap and speedy 
transit and intercourse. and which has already produced re- 
sults in their favor, superior to the advantages belonging to 
any other class of States,—that they should come forward 
as mendicants to Congress, to have their very great advan- 
tages made still greater, at the expense of their poorer neigh- 
bors ; and also to be set apart as a favored portion of the 
Union, for whose benefit the constitution is to confer exclu- 
Sive privileges, denied to all others. But, since the admin- 
istrations of Mr. Monroe and of Mr. J. @. Adams, so tho- 
roughly has the United States been imbued, with the spirit 
of class and sectional legislation, that nothing ought to sur- 
prise us so much, as a continuous and vigorous adherence 
to the legitimate objects of the General Government. ‘This 
characteristic abandonment, to the interested rapacity of a 
majority of sectional interests, has tended more to depreci- 
ate the character of American institutions in Europe, than 
any contrast, with the tyranny of the old world, has contri- 
buted to elevate it. ‘This contrast has not proved so great 
an assistance to the advocates of freedom there, as had been 
most flatteringly anticipated some few years since. ‘The 
example of America is not now quoted once, in the political 
discussions of Europe, where it was cited a hundred times, 
ten or fifteen years since. A distinguished British review 
of last July, predicts that equal and fair legislation will 
never have place in the United States, until the preferred 
and protected classes “begin to fall out among themselves, 
and cease to make a common prey of others, and are found 
to do more harm to one another than to the public,—then, 
and not till then, will their schemes of plunder be relaxed 
or abandoned ;” verifying the truth of the old proverb, that 
when rogues fall out, honest men come to their rights. 

To heap blessings upon blessings, to increase our “com- 
merce foreign and domestic,” our “herds and flocks,” our 
“elegant mansions,” our cities and towns, our agriculture, 
our villages, our “natural parks and extensive lawns,” give 
us, says Mr. Clay, a protective tariff ; drive out the competi- 
tion of foreigners ; “our navigation is fully and profitably 
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employed.”* No, says Mr. Calhoun, spend millions on the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, for though your .blessings 
are great, and your means of transit and intercourse between 
yourselves and with the whole world are cheap and speedy, 
yet, we will make them still cheaper and better. The mode 
of legislation may be different, but the end isthe same. Mr. 
Woodward, in his speech on the Harbor and River bill, has 
well said : 


“The bill has brought into coalition the whigs, who go for a general 
system of internal improvements, and a large body of western dem- 
ocrats, who go for the improvement of the Mississippi and its tribu 
taries. The policy of both I look upon as abominable; but if we 
must have the one or the other, give me the whig system, which 
treats all the States alike, and distributes the bounties of government 
equally among them; while this new-fangled doctrine of western 
democrats, puts all the money into their own pockets.” “I address 
myself to my own friends upon this new project of theirs—a sprout 
that can never flourish except by being grafted on the old federal 
stock. What greater claims has the Mississippi upon this govern- 
ment, than other smaller rivers this side of the mountains? Ours, 
for the most part, are humble and unimportant streams; yours is a 
glorious and magnificent one. You are,in this respect, blessed of 
Providence beyond all people on the face of the earth. But because 
you are the favorites of Providence, shall you therefore be made the 
pets of government? If this government possessed the creative 
faculty to make rivers, where there were none before, and the people 
of our interior high countries, who have to trudge with cumbrous 
wagons over mountains, through bogs and swamps, in mud and 
water, to get their little produce to market, should call on this gov- 
ernment to make them rivers, there would be something of reason 
or fitness in the application. It would be the weak appealing to the 
strong; the poor, to the rich. But with what grace can you, who 
have the finest river upon earth, claim tribute from those who have 
none at all, to make yours still better than it is? Why should you, 
who have all, ‘take from those who have little, even that which they 
have?’ If you are determined to depart from the rule of the con- 
stitution, substitute, in lieu thereof, the rule of the Holy Scriptures : 
do a generous and charitable act. You who are blessed with navi- 
gable waters, join together and make rail-ways for those who can 
never have rivers. 

“Sir, this new doctrine for the great river of the West, is only 
another instance of the tendency of government, in all things, to 
make the rich, richer, and the poor, poorer. It derives its whole 
force from the impression, which grand and imposing objects, both 
in the moral and physical world, make upon the imaginations of men. 
If an humble mechanic should present himself at that door and ask 
permission to enter this hall, your doorkeeper would laugh in his face. 


* Mr. Clay’s Speech of 1824 
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But if a person of wealth and great consideration in society, should 
make the same request, the doorkeeper would stagger in the act of 
refusal ; and you would all feel that there was something of propriety 
in the request. If an individual, though of the best credit and 
undoubted probity, should solicit us to receive his printed promissory 
note as money, we should all doubt whether he were in his right 
mind. Butifa joint-stock company of individuals, under the name 
of a bank, should make a similar proposal, we could hardly find it in 
our hearts to refuse. Just so, in regard to the matter under conside- 
ration; our rivers are small and detached, unsustained by each 
other; your Mississippi, is a joint company of many rivers: and it is 
therefore, that it claims to stand alone, and occupy a high place in 
the temple of the constitution. Why, sir, should the humbler rivers, 
on this side of the mountains, be made to bend the knee, as it were, 
to this monarchriver of the West? The prerogatives claimed by 
gentlemen, are just such as are exacted by selfishness, joined with 
conscious dignity and power, the world over. And the concessions, 
we are so prompt to make to these demands, spring from that senti- 
ment of slavery which, too, seems to have a place among the instincts 
of the human heart.” 


Say that it will greatly benefit the commerce of that 
section, will not the commerce of all pay for it? Are not 
all the States interested in the commerce of all the rivers ? 
The States have agreed how far they will contribute for the 
common good ;—if you step beyond the limits of that 
agreement, itcomes to the same thing, whether you take 
from the consumer to contribute to the local interest of a 
class at the North, or a class at the West. That the right 
to plunder has been given to one for years, is no reason now, 
for giving it to another, unless, as in the republic of A, 
(wittily described by Mr. Bastiat,) you partition out equally 
the roads and highways of the nation, that each and every 
one, may have his district to plunder, and thereby save the 
expense of collection and distribution.* It is Bishop War- 
burton, we believe, who said, “Orthodoxy is my Doxy, and 
Heterodoxy is your Doxy.” This is often, as truei n politics, 
as in religion. 

The heart of every true American,—indeed every heart 
that beats for the growing blessings and the improvement 
of the condition of the human race, must rejoice at the 
account of the rich commerce, and the innumerable benefits 
which, nature and industry have heaped and are still heaping 
upon this happy valley, but neither its prosperity nor its 


* See our last number, page 223. 
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wants can have weight in the interpretation of the consti- 
tution. 

Mr. C. next proceeds to give an account of the dangers 
and losses incident to the navigation of the Mississippi : 


“It is obstructed,” he says, “not only by obstacles common to almost 
all streams,—shoals and sand bars—but its channel is thick set, in 
many places and for a long distance, with trunks of trees called 
snags,” “and what adds to the danger, many have their points so far 
below the surface as not to be visible.” 


If the Mississippi were subject, only to the dangers and 
obstacles common to the rivers of the United States, we 
presume no one would think of placing it in a different 
category from the others. Common sense and common 
justice would put them upon the same footing. Now we 
should be glad to know what Southern or Western river, 
(we speak not of the Northern, because our knowledge of 
them is not so intimate,) has not its snags and its logs? Are 
the rivers of Texas, of Alabama, of Florida, Georgia, or 
Carolina, free from them? Have there been no boats lost on 
these rivers, and have the insurance companies of these 
States never felt the evils resulting from logs and snags? 
Ask their lawyers and their common carriers. They can 
answer. “All its other obstructions,” says Mr. Calhoun, 
“are common to other streams.” Oh! but the losses are so 
great! Let an estimate be made of the losses of other 
rivers and other navigation, by sea or by river; calculate 
the proportion ; apportion off the funds of the government, 
ratably to the commerce and losses of every river of every 
State,—and this, if not constitutional, will at least be justice 
and equality. But, “here are ports and harbours to be en- 
tered!” ‘Then, by legislation, show no preference of the 
ports of one State over those of another, under any power, 
whether to regulate commerce, or to raise revenue. ‘To 
obtain the improvement of the navigation of the Mississippi, 
by the funds of the government, under the authority to 
regulate commerce among the States, will you first make 
paper ports on the head waters of the Mississippi, that you 
may gain the authority, under the pretence of regulating 
commerce, of removing the snags and other obstacles? Or 
will you remove only such snags as are not common to 
other streams ? 

But to proceed with the report. Mr. Calhoun goes on, 
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in the third place, to give us some idea of the great extent 
of the lossés spoken of. It is not to the point, we humbly 
conceive, to embrace in the account, in this connection at 
least, losses attributable to any other causes than these snags 
and logs, which Mr. Calhoun supposes not common to other 
rivers. If snags and logs raise the Mississippi to privileges 
and rights, above the rivers of other States, and it thereby 
becomes not figuratively, but legally, the KING oF RIVERs, 
or attains rank among the seas, (a sort of apotheosis reserved 
for the political mythology of State-rights men,) then let us 
look alone to the losses caused by these “king-making 
Warwick” logs. 

It appears, that out of 126 steamboats enrolled at St. 
Louis and trading with that port during the years 1841 and 
}842, 25 were sunk ; 20 proved total loss,—16 were sunk 
by snags ;—how many of these proved total loss we are 
not told; nor are we told whether or not, there was negli- 
gence on the part of the commander. Was he drunk or 
racing? One was lost by log. The whcle amount of loss 
in cargoes and boats was $376,700, but what proportion 
appertained to boats lost by snags or logs, we know not. 
Upon this statement of loss, Mr. Calhoun proceeds to make 
an estimate of what must be the loss in the whole commerce 
of the Mississippi and its tributaries. Can any thing be 
more fallacious, or more likely to mislead than calculations 
of this sort? The peculiar character of some years,—great 
or little rains and other causes may increase or diminish the 
amount of these losses. Is this not the case in all naviga- 
tion? Mr. C. proceeds to give us “the estimate of the 
Cincinnati committee,” of the amount of losses. We pre- 
sume the Cincinnati committee, like all other committees 
raised to advance the interest of a class, did not diminish, 
rather than exaggerate, the account, and that, if the matter 
were well sifted in a court of justice, or in any impartial 
tribunal where the whole evidence, and the truth as to all 
matters, could be exposed to light, that things might, in 
some instances bear a different aspect. We know not the 
name of a single individual who was on that committee, 
and mean no personal reflections. Our observations are 
made as to the usual course of committees, and are only 
intended as the expression of a wise precaution, in lending 
too much confidence to such statements. These observa- 
tions apply not less to the statement of the extent of the 
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commerce on the river, as given by Mr. Calhoun, than to 
the account of losses sustained by the boats trading with 
St. Louis, in the evidence furnished to the secretary of the 
treasury, and which we have already stated. 

The Cincinnati committee states that : 


“Between the 11th of September and the 15th of October in the 
present year (1843) the losses on the Mississippi, between St. Louis 
and the mouth of the Ohio, a distance of only 180 miles, were $234,- 
000. Within the last seventeen months, there have been lost 72 
steamboats, worth $1,200,000, besides their cargoes, which were of 
great value.” 


The committee does not state how these boats were lost, 
whether by ice, explosion, fire, collision, racing, negligence, 
intention, etc. ete. 


“The losses paid by the insurance offices in Cincinnati alone, on 
boats and cargoes, during a period of five years from November, 
1837, to November, 1842, including only the losses by obstructions in 
the navigation, and excluding all losses by explosion, collision, fire, 
and other causes, have been $442,930 89.” 


This statement furnishes Mr. Calhoun another text, upon 
which he makes a calculation of immense amount, to which, 
as he conjectures, the whole losses must amount. Again 
we repeat, that little reliance can be placed upon such cal- 


culations. As another basis for his calculations, he takes 
the high rates of insurance on these waters. May not this 
depend much upon the well-known reckless character of 
the commanders and crews (and even of many of the pas- 
sengers) engaged in that navigation ? 

After making these calculations, all founded on the facts 
we have stated, Mr. Calhoun proceeds to say : 


“That the navigation of the river should be rendered more safe, 
and that the present heavy loss, and the still heavier which may be 
anticipated hereafter, with the increase of its commerce, be lessened 
by the removal of the causes of the danger, if it be practicable, will 
be readily admitted by all. That the principal causes—snags, logs, 
and rocks—can be removed in part, or whole, and that their removal 
would greatly diminish the hazard of its navigation, and facilitate its 
commerce, is unquestionable. Much, indeed, has been done already, 
and with highly beneficial results, in removing the greatest, by far, 
of all the causes of danger—snage—as the following extract from 
the Cincinnati report will show: 

“This branch of the subject’ (removal of snags) ‘has already 
received the attention of government, and the results of the experi- 
ments instituted have been entirely satisfactory. ‘The snag-boat con- 
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structed under the direction of the government has been suceessful in 
removing these obstacles at a very trifling expense, and with great 
Jacility. The boat is of simple construction, yet has such power that 
the largest tree, however firmly fixed, is removed ina few minutes. 
A number of these ingenious vessels were employed for several years 
with such success, that thousands of snags were removed from the Ohio 
and Mississippi, the most dangerous places were rendered perfectly 
safe, and the whole navigation made completely free from this fornu- 
dable evil. In the year ending in September, 1833, 1,960 snags were 
taken up from the Mississippi, and the chanees of danger diminished 
by at least that number. The crews of the boats were employed 
within the same year, when the water was too high to permit their 
working on the bed of the river, in felling the overhanging trees 
which stood on banks liable to be undermined, and removed 10,000 
trees, which must soon have been precipitated into the current. 

“ ‘From 1822 to 1826, the loss of property on the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi by snags alone, including steam and flat boats, and their car- 
goes, amounted to $1,362,500. The losses on the same items from 
1827 to 1832 were reduced to $381,000, in consequence of the beneficial 
action of the snag-boats ; and those losses were still further reduced 
in the years immediately succeeding by the diligent prosecution of 
the same service.’ ” 

Here then the fact appears that, at “a very trifling expense” 
and with a slight exertion on the part of the States lying 
either wholly or partially within the valley, or by those 
alone bordering on the river, the immense losses, spoken 
of, might, “with great facility,” have their causes removed. 
Not the slightest exertion has been made to sustain opera- 
tions, which, we repeat, “with great facility” and “with a 
very trifling expense,” might save to these States the great 
amount of losses mentioned by Mr. Calhoun, or at least, 
reduce them in the prodigious proportion mentioned above, 
by the Cincinnati committee. Before this trifling expense 
was incurred by the General Government, the losses of four 
years amounted to $1,362,500, and they were immediately 
reduced to the sum of $381,000, for five years! The report 
says, the losses continued to decrease during the years im- 
mediately succeeding these services. 

What could cause this apathy on the part of the States 
immediately interested? Can any one doubt, that the 
accomplishment of the object, is within the means of the 
States, bordering on, and owning these rivers? Let them 
remember the advice of Hercules to the wagoner, and put 
their own shoulder to the wheel before they call for help! 
But it is vain to summon a people, which has allowed itself 
to become so dependent on the central power, to make any 
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great exertion,—to sacrifice of their own means, even for 
their own immediate interest, when the expectation is con- 
tinually held up to them, that their object can be as well 
attained, by, and at the expense of, others. Such a people 
gradually cease to think, and must soon loose the faculty 
and habit, characteristic of all free and great people, to think, 
feel and act for themselves. They fall into that state of 
apathy towards all constitutional questions, which consti- 
tutes the admiration of the master ;—whether the master 
majority, or the master prince, and “the proper object there- 
fore, of our most strenuous resistance, is far less either anar- 
chy or despotism, than that apathy, which may almost indif- 
ferently beget either the one or the other.” Finding it in 
vain to resist these combinations of sectional interest, which 
regard the constitution, as little as a drove of mules would 
arush fence, the apathy felt towards constitutional viola- 
tions must seize the oppressed as well as the oppressor, and 
doom the people of this glorious republic to finally become 
the most fit subjects for a Cromwell, or a Bonaparte. With 
what contempt then, must all high-minded men read the 
pitiful cant of the Cincinnati committee! A committee 
from one of the most flourishing towns of oue of the larg- 
est and most powerful States in the Union! A committee 
too, with whom, our great senator seems now, but a co- 
laborer, in this scheme for class and sectional legislation ! 


“We are not aware of the causes which have induced to the dis- 
continuance of this valuable service, but we know that the conse- 
quences have been most disastrous. For several years past the 
appropriations for the snag-boats have been so small as to render 
that service wholly inefficient; the snags have accumulated with 
fearful rapidity in all the western rivers, while the increasing amount 
of commerce and number of boats have swelled the danger and the 
losses to an apalling extent. The most fruitful causes of these losses 
are the snags, a species of obstruction which we have shown to be 
completely within the control of government; and we therefore 
respectfully urge the propriety of an immediate and energetic action 
by the government, in reference to this subject, by the construction 
of as many snag-boats as may be necessary, and an annual appro- 
priation for keeping these boats in the regular service of the nation. 
from year to year.” 


Now let us consider the amount of boats lost by other 
causes than snags. Of the 25 mentioned by the St. Louis 
committee, 13 were lost by rocks, ice, storm, collision, fire, 
and one by log. Now what improvements of the naviga- 
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tion, can save boats from losses by ice, storms, collision, 
fire, or temporary logs floating down such a. stream as the 
Mississippi, having its course of thousands of miles, through 
forests often ov erspreading its banks for hundreds of miles ? 
Of the 72 steamboats stated by the Cincinnati committee 
in 1843, to have been lost within the then last seventeen 
months, we are not told where, nor from what cause ;—but 
we presume they include the losses of the whole waters of 
the valley; and remembering the number that we constantly 
see stated to have been blown up, burnt and destroyed, by 
collision, indiscretion, and sometimes from actual unsea- 
worthiness, to use a technical phrase, it must be allowed 
that it would be most difficult to determine what portion of 
these were destroyed by rocks or logs. 

We have seen at what “trifling expense,” and with what 
“facility” the snags and logs can be removed. As to the 
few rocks that are in the Mississippi, we are sure that the 
removal of them, would not constitute such a Herculean 
labor nor require so enormous an expense as should deter 
any State in whose territory they may lie, from undertaking 
it. Mr. Calhoun’s own conclusions, seem to justify our 
remarks. 

“Your committee regard the facts stated by the abstract, conclu- 
sive as to the practicability and great benefit of freeing the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi, including its tributaries, of snags. If limited 
appropriations for a few years could so greatly lessen the danger, 
and do so much for the safety of its commerce, by their removal, it 
cannot be doubted that larger appropriations, continually, systema- 
tically, and judiciously applied, could free it altogether, or nearly so 
from all danger of the kind. Nor can it be doubted that the same 
power which “could free it of danger from snags could also from that 
of logs. Nor would it seem impracticable to free its channel by 
blasting, or some other way, of occasional rocks, which in places en- 
danger its navigation.” 

Mr. Calhoun, in the next place, proceeds to consider, who 
has the power, and whose duty it is to remove these obstruc- 
tions, and to improve the navigation of the Mississippi and 
its great tributaries. He concludes that it is not the duty 
of individuals. This conclusion, we think, could just as 
well be made with regard to any other river in the United 
States. “Nor is it that of the several States bordering on 
its navigable waters. It is also beyond their reach and 
power, acting separately.” We think from what we have 
shown, that this conclusion is not justifiable. What is with- 
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in the territory of each State, might be improved with as 
much facility and as little expense as is the case with the 
rivers generally in most of our States. “Nor,” says Mr. 
Calhoun, “can it be done by their united and joint action.” 
And in proceeding to tell us why, he brings forward what 
his friends regard as a great constitutional discovery, a sort 
of political “north-west passage,” about which, some of his 
friends have, as we have seen, complained, that he “left 
them so long in doubt ;” a discovery, which has enabled 
him and them to reach 


“A conclusion hitherto deemed inadmissible by the republican 
party, that the federal government has the power of improving and 
rendaiag safe, the navigation of the ae and its principle 
branches—a power which has always been identified with that to 
build and improve harbours of commerce, to construct roads and to 
improve the navigation of every little stream in the United States.” 
Charleston Mercury. 


Mr. C. proceeds then to say : 


“Nor can it be done by their united and joint action. There are 
sixteen States, and two Territories that soon will be States, lying 
either wholly or partly within the valley of the Mississippi, and there 
is still ample space for several more. These all have a common 1n- 
terest in its commerce. Their united and joint action would be re- 
quisite for the improvement of its navigation. But the only means 
by which that could be obtained is expressly prohibited by the 10th 
section, Ist article, of the constitution, which provides that ‘no State 
shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation.” 


We trust that we shall be able to show that this clause 
does not prohibit compacts or agreements between any 
number of States, with the consent of Congress, and that 
cases like this were specially intended to be provided for, 
by such compacts or agreements, as are permitted by the 
constitution. 

In his report, Mr. Calhoun goes on to say : 

“But if neither individuals, nor States, acting separately or jointly, 
have the power to improve its navigation, it must belong to the fede- 
ral government, if the power exists at all, as there is no other agency 
or authority in our system of government by which it could be exer- 
cised.” 


This proposition taken by itself, would indeed have been 
startling, and still more so, when coming from a South- 
Carolina senator. But he does not stop there. He proceeds 
to say what qualifies it: 
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“But if it does, it must be comprised among the expressly granted 
and enumerated powers, or among those necessary and proper to 
carry them into effect, as under the one or the other all the powers 
belonging to it are to be found. And thus the question is presented 
for consideration: Is it to be found in either ?” 


We fully concur with Mr. Calhoun, that “the decision 
involves important consequences.” He then proceeds to 
say: 

“If it is not, then this great branch of our commerce—already 
among the greatest, and destined, in a short time, far to exceed 
every other—will be left exposed to the great hazard and enormous 
losses to which it has been shown to be subjected, without any power 
in the system any where to provide for its safety, although millions 
might be annually saved by a comparatively small expenditure, as 
experience has proved. Whether such be the case or not, your com- 
mittee will next proceed to consider.” 


From this we entirely dissent, and we think, before we 
have done, that we shall be able to show that the naviga- 
tion of this river, is as much within the unrestricted juris- 
diction of the States as any other. 

Mr. Calhoun’s committee proceeds to refute, and with 
great success, the opinion that Congress can appropriate 
money for internal improvements, under the words, “gene- 


ral welfare :” an opinion, which Mr. C. formerly held. 
; Pp y 


“Whether the federal government possesses the power or not, it is 
certain it has heretofore acted on the supposition that it did, as the 
numerous acts of Congress for the improvement of the navigation of 
the Mississippi, including its principal tributaries, abundantly prove. 
Under what power the appropriations were made, and the money 
expended, does not distinctly appear; but it is believed that it was 
under what is usually called the money power—that is, the power 
delegated to Congress “to Jay and collect taxes, duties, imports, and 
excises ; to pay the debts and provide for the common defence and 
general welfare of the United States.” 

“Your committee, after the most mature deliberation, are of the 
opinion that this power does not authorize Congress to appropriate 
and expend money, except as a means to carry into effect some other, 
specifically delegated. In coming to this conclusion, they concede 
that the provision not only delegates the power to lay and collect 
taxes, but also that, to appropriate and expend the money collected 
to pay the debts and provide for the common defence and the gene- 
ral welfare of the United States. Such they believe to be the plain 
import of the words. Indeed, they cannot see how any other con- 
struction can be put on them without distorting their meaning. But 
they deny that there is, in constitutional language, any general wel- 
fare of the United States, but such as belongs to them in their united 
r federal character as members of the Union. The general welfare, 
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in that language, is the welfare which appertains to them in that 
character, in contradistinction to their welfare as separate and indi- 
vidual States. Thus interpreted, the general welfare of the United 
States cannot extend beyond the powers delegated by the constitu- 
tion, as it is only to that extent that they are united or have a fede- 
ral character. Beyond this, they constitute separate and distinct 
communities, and, as such, have no union, nor common defence, nor 
general welfare, to be provided for. It follows, as a necessary con- 
sequence, that no power can be derived from the provision which 
would authorize the appropriation or application of money by Con- 
gress, except to carry into effect the powers delegated. Money, in- 
deed, is the great and almost universal power, or rather means by 
which others are carried into execution ; and, because it is so, is the 
reason why the power to raise and appropriate it, was specifically 
delegated, instead of being left to be inferred, like the other implied 
powers, or means to carry the delegated into execution. It was, in 
a word, too great and important, viewed as means, to be left to in- 
ference. Without it the government could not be carried on. View- 
ed, on the contrary, as a power to be used without reference to the 
powers specifically delegated to carry into execution whatever Con- 
gress, in its discretion, may think to be calculated to provide for the 
common defence, or general welfare, would not only reverse what 
was intended in delegating it, but make the government, in practice, 
one of unlimited powers. 

“Nor would it weaken the force of the argument to substitute ‘na- 
tional objects’ for the general welfare, as is usually done by those 
who believe the power to extend beyond the limits which your com- 
mittee have assigned. It is, indeed, but the substitution of an ex- 
pression, unknown to the constitution, for the one which it uses, and 
which is not consistent with the character of the system of govern- 
ment it constituted. Ours is a union of sovereign States for specific 
objects. As members of the Union they constitute not a single State 
or nation, but a constellation of States or nations; and hence its 
powers, and the objects for which it was formed, are appropriately 
called federal, and not national. But, whether the one or the other 
term be used, the reason already assigned to show why the general 
welfare, in constitutional language, does not extend beyond the wel- 
fare of the States in their united or federal character, that is, beyond 
the powers delegated by the constitution, is equally applicable. Nor 
would it be less applicable, be the character of the government what 
it may, whether federal or national, or partly federal or partly na- 
tional. Be it one or the other, it is so, only to the extent of the pow- 
ers delegated, and to that extent only, be it which it may, is there a 
general welfare or a common defence to be provided for. All beyond 
would appertain to the States in their separate and individual char- 
acter. 

“Nor can your committee concur in the opinion of the Memphis 
onvention, that to provide for ‘the defence of the country in time 
of war,’ or, to express it in constitutional language, ‘to provide for 
the common defence,’ authorizes the exercise of the power. They 
regard the expression, like that ‘to provide for the general welfare,’ 
to be not a delegation of power, but a mere general designation of 
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the powers specifically delegated to the government for the purpose 
of defending the country, and which are enumerated in the after part 
of the same section. They are to declare war; grant letters of 
marque and reprisals ; to make rules for captures on land and water ; 
to provide and maintain a navy; to raise and support armies ; to 
make rules for the government of the land and naval forces ; to pro- 
vide for calling forth the militia, to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections, and repel invasions ; to provide for organizing 
the army and disciplining the militia, and for governing such part of 
them as may be employed in the service of the United States ; to ex- 
ercise authority over all places purchased, with the consent of the 
legislature of the State in which the same shall be, for the erection 
of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings. 

“Such are the powers conferred on Congress for the purpose of 
providing for the common defence. On a careful examination of the 
whole, your committee are not able to designate one, the carrying of 
which into execution would authorize the appropriation and expen- 
diture of money for the improvement of the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi or any other stream. That its improvement would aid mate- 
rially in the defence of the country, they readily admit, but so would 
a good system of rail-roads, or any measure which would contribute 
to develope the resources and capacity of the country, physically, in- 
tellectually, or morally. There can no addition be made to the 
wealth ofthe country, the increase of its intelligence, or the improve- 
ment of its morals, which would not add to its capacity to defend it- 
self But it is obvious, that to admit a construction which would 
have the effect to embrace all measures calculated to have such an 
effect, under any or all of these powers, would confer on the federal 
government unlimited powers.” 


Mr. Calhoun continues : 


“Having now shown that the power to raise money and to appro- 
priate and expend it is confined to carrying into execution the dele- 
gated powers, it remains to be considered whether there is any power 
delegated to the federal government, the carrying of which into 
execution would authorize appropriations and expenditures for the 
improvement of the navigation of the Mississippi and its waters ? 

“Your committee, after full and mature deliberation of the subject, 
are of the opinion that there is, and it is to be found in the power 
‘to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the several 
States,’ and more specifically in that to regulate it among the States.’ 


He then goes on to inquire into the nature and extent of 
that power. Among the defects of the old articles of con- 
federation, “none were found more embarrassing, or tended 
more to weaken the Union in its foreign relations, or to 
alienate the aitachment of the States to each other and 
bring them into collision, than the power they possessed of 
regulating commerce.” ‘'T'o remedy these evils the power 
was transferred to Congress, and the committee says: 
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“They, then, are of the opinion, that whatever may be the extent 
of the power conferred by the terms ‘to regulate commerce,’ which 
they will consider hereafter, the words ‘among the States’ restrict the 
power to the regulation of the commerce of the States with each 
other, as separate and distinct communities, to the exclusion of its 
regulation within their respective limits, except as far as may be 
indispensable to its due exercise. Their etiect,in other one is 
to restrict the power delegated to Congress, to regulate commerce 
among the States, to their external commerce with each other as 
States, and to leave their internal commerce, with the exception 
above stated, under the exclusive control of the several States respec- 
tively. Such, in their opinion, is the plain and literal meaning of the 
words. That they are intended to restrict the power, is certain; but, 
if that be admitted, it would seem impossible to give any other con- 
struction to them, which would not be either so rigid, on the one side, 
as to deprive them of all meaning, or, on the other, be so liberal as 
to subject the entire commerce of the States, internal as well as 
external, to the control of Congress.” 

“But equal care was at the same time taken not to extend the 
remedy beyond the evil. And hence, the restriction which limits the 
power to regulate commerce fo the external relations of the States 
with foreign nations and each other, to the exclusion of their internal 
commerce, as the evil to be remedied resulted wholly from the one, 
and not at all from the other.” 

“It was delegated to the federal government, as their common 
representative, and again, in their external relations with each other, 
and foreign relations. When it is added that such is admitted to be the 
true construction with reference to the latter, and that the phraseology 
is the same in reference to both, it would seem to exclude the possi 
bility of doubt as to its being so also in reference to the former.” 


That Mr. Calhoun is right in supposing that this power, 
is confined to the external and not internal relations of the 
States, is evident from opinions expressed previous to the 
adoption of the constitution and while it was under discus- 
sion. 

In the 45th No. of the Federalist, Mr. Madison says, 


“The powers delegated by the proposed constitution to the federal 
government, are few and defined. ‘Those which are to remain in the 
State governments, are numerous and indefinite. The former, will 
be exercised principally on external objects, as war, peace, negocia- 
tion, and foreign commerce ; with which last the power of taxation, 
will for the most part be connected. The powers reserved to the 
several States will extend to all the objects, which, in the ordinary 
course of affairs, concern the lives, liberties, and properties of the 
people ; and the internal order, improvement, and prosperity of the 
State.” 


Mr. Jefferson in his message of 1801, expressly states, 
that : 
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“The General Government is charged only with the external and 
mutual relations of the States.” 


In the Virginia debates, Mr. Nicholas says, 
‘Local concerns are left to the State Legislatures.” 

Mr. Madison : 

“They (the States] have the care of all local interests.” 
The report next proceeds to say : 


“Having now shown what is the restriction imposed on the power 
by the terms ‘among the States,’ your committee will next proceed 
to consider what power is ont on Congress within that restric- 
tion, by the terms ‘to regulate commerce.’ ” 


Before going into an examination of Mr. Calhoun’s views 
on this subject, we will first lay down certain well-acknow- 
ledged rules of construction that are applicable in this case. 

I“irst, to ascertain the meaning of words used in the con- 
stitution, we must look to their well-known and established 
meaning in the English language and in the English law, 
at the time the words were used, or in other words, at the 
time of the adoption of the constitution. 


“It has been made a question,” says Chancellor Kent, (1 Vol. 
Com. 371,) “what were ‘cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction’ 
within the meaning of the constitution of the United States. Jt is 
not in the power of Congress to enlarge that jurisdiction beyond what 
was understood and intended by it when the constitution was adopted.” 


In the case of Alexander and Gibson, in “Nott and Mc- 
Cord’s Reports,” the court of appeals of South-Carolina, deci- 
ded that the constitution, in using the word “bankruptcies,” 
would be confined to the meaning of this word in the Bri- 
tish law, at the time of the formation of the constitution, 
and of course, could not, by enacting a bankrupt law, extend 
its provisions, to persons not then embraced in their bank- 
rupt laws. 

“It remains now (says Mr. C.) to be considered what power would 
a fair interpretation of the terms ‘regulate commerce,’ confer on Con- 
gress? Or to express it more fully, what power did the framers of 
the constitution intend to delegate to it, in using these terms ?” 


In a latter part of the report, he says: 


“Jt is admitted that the framers of the constitution, in delegating 
the power, had in contemplation the Atiantic coast only. At the time, 
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but a very small portion of our population had — the Allegany 
mountains into the valley of the Mississippi, as has been stated, and 
none had reached the St. Lawrence and its lakes. There was not a 
single State situated wholly within the valley. Indeed, the greater 
part, including the whole of its right bank, and all on banks below 
the thirty-first parallel, belonged to Spain, who claimed the exclu- 
sive right to navigate the river to the south of it, and a right in com- 
mon with us to the residue. In such a state of things, it is not proba- 
ble, that the navigation of a river so full of obstructions, and with a 
current too rapid for ascending navigation, with the power then used 
for propelling vessels on its waters, ever occurred to the framers of 
the constitution, while deliberating on delegating the power in ques- 
tion.’ 

It would indeed be presuming a great stretch of foresight, 
to assume that the majority of the States, in adopting the 
constitution, had intended, so far ahead, to smuggle some 
hidden power under these terms, that could permit of in- 
ternal improvements on the Mississippi; for, during the 
discussions which took place at the formation of the consti- 
tution, great prejudices were expressed against the encour- 
agement of the Western country, trom the fear that the 
Atlantic States, in which twelve of the old thirteen were 
embraced, might be injured by the opening of the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi. “Mr. Clymer thought the encour- 
agement of the Western country, was suicide on the part 
of the old States.”* ‘These we allow, were contracted ideas, 
although the Mississippi at that time belonged to a foreign 
power, but they indicate the absurdity of the supposition 
that it was intended by the framers of the constitution, to 
give for the improvements of this river, a power denied 
with regard to every river then in the Union. 

In the discussions of the convention, (of 28th and 29th 
August,) on the propriety of the States, retaining, with the 
consent of Congress, the power to impose duties on imports 
and exports, and on the question of vesting in Congress, 
the power to regulate commerce, the latter was, by every 
speaker, regarded as a power tantamount to the right of 
passing navigation laws. By navigation laws, we all know 
that nothing more is meant, than the power to protect our 
own shipping, by granting peculiar privileges and prescrib- 
ing the conditions under which, foreign ships shall be al- 
lowed to engage in the commerce of the country, either as 
exporters, importers or carriers of commodities, from one 


* Madison’s Papers, 1446. 
4l VOL. x.—no. 20). 
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part of the country to another. We shall endeavor to show, 
before we have done, that the power to regulate commerce, 
did in fact embrace only one other class of cases, besides 
the right to pass navigation laws. We refer to the authori- 
ty over light-houses, buoys, beacons, channel-stakes and 
other sea-marks. ‘The only restrictions placed upon this 
power over the navigation laws, were, that “no preference 
shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue, 
to the ports of one State over those of another; nor shall 
vessels bound to or from one State, be obliged to enter, clear. 
or pay duties in another.” Many thought that it should 
require wo thirds of both houses to pass a navigation law. 
A motion to that effect was made but lost; and the power was 
finally granted by way of compromise, between the North 
and South, the North securing the power to protect their 
shipping interests, on condition that the South should be 
allowed to import African slaves until the year 1808. In 
other respects, the power, so far as the commerce among 
the several States was concerned, was only intended to pre- 
vent vexations and partial legislation on the part of the 
States in favor of their individual interests. ‘There were at 
the time existing, as it was said, five different commercial 
interests, which might be productive of this kind of vexa- 
tious legislation: Ist. the fisheries and West India trade, 
which belonged to New-England; 2d. the interests of 
New-York which lay in free trade; 3d. the wheat and 
flour of New-Jersey and Pennsylvania; 4th. the tobacco 
of Maryland, Virginia and North-Carolina; and 5th. the 
rice and indigo of South-Carolina and Georgia. It was ad- 
mitted, that the surrender of the power was “a pure con- 
cession” on the part of the Southern States. Indeed, these 
have, on all occasions, acted with the highest generosity. 
The great object of the power was to subject all these great 
interests to the same rule, and to establish free trade among 
the States. It was in short, intended to abolish all interior 
custom-houses, and to establish, as far as the commerce 
among the States was concerned, what we might call an 
American Zollverein. It was never intended as a positive, 
active power in Congress, and hence there has never been 
since the formation of government, any act passed by Con- 
gress, establishing rules whereby the commerce among the 
States should be conducted. The prohibition of State regu- 
lations, consummated all that was desired by the ;ower; 
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and none ever imagined that it conveyed a right to improve 
the navigation of the Mississippi, or of any other river, un- 
til long afterwards, when, under almost every clause of the 
constitution, some new unthought of power has been sought 
for. 

The committee say : 


“They are of the opinion, after due reflection, that they confer on 
it all the power which, by a fair interpretation, belonged to them, as 
fully as the States themselves possessed it, except such, if there be 
any, as may be prohibited by the constitution from being exercised, 
either expressly or impliedly. That they confer on Congress all the 
power to regulate commerce with each other, with that exception, 
would seem to be so clear as hardly to admit of doubt, as the words 
by which it is delegated are used without qualification or condition. 
But, if there should be room for doubt, it would be removed by 
adverting to the reason for delegating the power. It was not to limit 
or prohibit it as a power of a dangerous character, and which, on 
that account, ought to be restricted or prohibited. On the contrary, 
it was regarded as one of the utmost utility, and on the poe control 
of which the prosperity of the States essentially depended; and it 
was accordingly for the purpose of obtaining such control, as well as 
to prevent collision among the States, and not to restrict or prohibit 
it, that it was delegated to the federal government, as their common 
representative and organ, in their external relations with each other 
and foreign nations. When it is added that such is admitted to be 
the true construction in reference to the latter, and that the phrase- 
ology is the same in reference to both, it would seem to exclude the 

ossibility of doubt as to its being so also in reference to the former. 

he only difference between the two cases is, that the power is divi- 
ded in its exercise between the law-making and treaty-making organs 
of government, in regulating commerce with foreign nations, while 
in that of regulating it among the States it is vested exclusively in 
the law-making, as from necessity it must be, where the treaty-power 
among federal States is delegated to their common government. 

“It remains now to be considered what power would a fair inter- 
pretation of the terms ‘regulate commerce’ confer on Congress? Or 
to express it more fully, what power did the framers of the constitu- 
tion intend to delezute to it in using those terms? Your committee 
regard it as fortunate that, in their endeavor to ascertain what power 
they intended to delegate, they are not thrown on the vague meaning 
of the terms as used in common parlance. There are few words in 
the language, when thus used, more vague than the verb to regu- 
late. It has, as commonly used, all the shades of meaning, from the 
mere power of prescribing rules, to that of having absolute and 
unlimited control over the subject to which it is applied. Nor is the 
term commerce free from ambiguity when so used. It sometimes 
means trade simply ; and at other, trade and transit, or navigation, 
when the transit is by water. But the case is different when they are 
applied to constitutional or legal subjects. When so applied, their 
meaning is so much more precise that they may be regarded as 
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almost technical. They occupy a large space both in our own code 
of laws, and that of the country from which we derive our origin and 
language. And what contributes still more to the precision of their 
meaning, is that they occupied a prominent place in the discussion 
which preceded and led tothe Revolution that separated the two 
countries, particularly as it relates to the distinction between the 
power to lay taxes and that to regulate commerce. The latter, it 
was admitted belonged to the parent country, while the former was 
denied and resisted. Many of the framers of the constitution, who 
were able statesmen and learned lawyers, took an active part in this 
discussion, and were familiar with the meaning of the terms, as polit- 
ically and legally applied at the time. Under such circumstances, it 
is a fair presumption that in using them, in delegating the power, they 
intended to attach a meaning to them sjmilar to that in which they 
had been in the habit of employing them in their political discussions, 
and in which the States had been accustomed to use them in legisla- 
ting on the subject of regulating commerce prior to, and subsequent 
to, the Revolution. 

“Assuming such to be the case, your committee are brought to the 
question: What powers were the States accustomed to exercise in 
regulating their commerce before and at the time of the adoption of 
the constitution, as far as they relate to its safety and facility? The 
answer will solve the question as to the true meaning of the terms, 
and the kind of powers intended to be delegated to Congress in refe- 
rence to them. 

“In order to understand why the States exercised the kind of pow- 
ers they were accustomed to do, at and before the adoption of the 
constitution, for the safety and facility of their commerce, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that they were then confined to the Atlantic coast, 
along which they extended from New-Brunswick to Florida; and 
that their commerce with each other was confined to the coast and its 
bays. On turning to their legislation during that period, it will be 
found that the powers they exercised for that purpose were restricted 
to the establishment of light-houses, buoys, beacons, and public piers. 
They are all of a description well adapted and necessary to guard 
against the dangers and impediments to which such a commerce as 
was then carried on was exposed ; while they were, at the same time, 
such as would be neglected, or not established at all, unless the public 
took charge of them; because individuals had neither adequate 
motive nor power to establish or attend tothem. That the power to 
establish them refers to that of regulating commerce, may be cer- 
tainly inferred from the motives and objects of their establishment; 
and that commerce, in legal language, embraces navigation as well 
as trade, may, with not less certainty, be inferred from the same 
circumstance, as they relate directly and exclusively to navigation. 
If we turn from the legislation of the States prior to the adoption of 
the constitution, to that of the federal government, it will be found 
that it confirms not only the correctness of these inferences, but all 
that your committee has stated in this connection, as they will next 
proceed to show. 

“So important was the power to regulate commerce, and especially 
among the States, regarded, that it it was among the first subjects 
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that claimed the attention of the government after it went into opera- 
tion. On the 7th of April, 1789, just a month after the commence- 
ment of the goverament, an act of Congress became a law by the 
approval of the President, entitled ‘An act for the establishment of 
light-houses, buoys, beacons, and public piers ; that is, moles raised 
for the shelter of vessels against storms of ice. It provides that all 
the expenses which shall accrue for the support and maintenance of 
repairs of such as were erected, placed, or sunk by the States, before 
the te of the act for the safety and ease (facility) of navigation, 
shall be defrayed out of the treasury of the United States, with the 
proviso that the expense should not be paid by the United States 
after one year, unless they should be ceded and vested in the United 
States by the States to which they belong, with the lands and tene- 
ments appertaining to them. It also provided for the erecting of a 
light-house near the entrance of the Chesapeake bay, and for the 
expense of keeping, re-building, and repairing the establishment. 
These provisions furnish conelusive proof that the States, under the 
power to regulate commerce, established light-houses, buoys, beacons, 
and public piers ; that Congress regarded the power as delegated to 
it, to the same extent; that the object of the power was the increased 
safety and facility of the commerce along the coast ; that it apper- 
tained especially to the regulation of commerce among the States, 
as the portion of the ocean in its vicinity is the great common high- 
way of the commerce of the States bordirlie on it; and that it em- 
braced navigation as well as trade. It may be added in confirmation 
of the construction which places this establishment under the control 
of the government, that it accords with the practice of the country 
from which we derive our language and origin; with this difference, 
that there the establishment was principally under the control of 
incorporated companies of individuals, but subject to the legislation 
of Parliament, as must have been well known to the framers of our 
constitution, 

“In carrying the power into execution, Congress has studded the 
coast with light-houses and beacon-lights, to guide in safety the 
mariner by night on his voyage, against the dangers of capes, reefs, 
and shallows, and has thickly planted buoys at the mouths of har- 
bours and inlets, to point out the narrow channels through which he 
may safely pass into them. It has gone further, and constructed 
public piers, (including harbours of protection,) where vessels can 
shelter against storms and ice, and annually expends a large sum in 
repairing, supporting, and enlarging the establishment. To this add 
that the power, to this extent, has been exercised by Congress from 
the beginning of the government until the present time, without 
interruption or being seriously questioned as to its constitutionality, 
either in or out of Congress, during that long period, and it may be 
safely inferred that they have not erred in placing the construction 
they have, on it.” 


We will now endeavor to point out so much of this quo- 
tation as we cannot assent to. In the first place, we see no 
41* 
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“vague meaning” in the terms “to regulate,” as used by the 
constitution. 

“There are few words,” says Mr. C., “in the language when thus 
used, more vague than the verb ‘to regulate.’ It has, as commonly 
used, all the shades of meaning, from the mere power of prescribing 
rules to that of having absolute and unlimited control over the sub- 
ject to which it is applied.” 


Here then, this immense power depends upon the conju- 
gation of a verb active, while we are to remain things 
passive! Were any word in the English language to be 
selected, we do not believe that there could be found one 
having less vagueness or ambiguity. Dr. Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary is the common standard of the language. He gives 
the word thus: 


“To Regulate—7° adjust by rule or method,—to direct. 


There is no vagueness in “adjusting by rule”—none 
surely in “method.” It is synonymous with the verb “to 
direct.” There is as little ambiguity in that word. Cer- 
tainly, one may direct wrong, or he may direct right,—but 
if there be ambiguity or vagueness in the directions, the 
fault is in the director or regulator, not in the verbs. It 
is clear that the words mean that the commerce among the 
States should be governed by methods or rules prescribed 
by Congress and not by the separate States. Congress may 
regulate or direct, but not construct. Congress may esta- 
blish, may direct post roads, but not construct them. An 
authority to put up finger-boards directing the way, would 
not authorize the construction of roads. There may bea 
power to regulate an army or a navy; and yet none, to 
raise or build one. The creating power, and the regulating 
power, are very distinct. Thus the power to regulate com- 
merce may well authorize the pointing out of dangers, and 
yet not authorize the removal of them. Besides the power 
to point out dangers, alone exercised by the government for 
some thirty years after its going into operation, may have 
been exercised under the power to provide and maintain a 
navy, and to erect useful buildings ; buildings necessary to 
the enumerated powers. 

Agreeing with Mr. Calhoun, as to what was meant by 
“commerce” in the constitution, we cannot see why he 
should admit that the word is “not free from ambiguity 
when so used.” It is just because it is so used, that there 
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can arise No ambiguity. We are not speaking now of mu- 
nicipal regulations concerning man and man, but of those 
between nations and States. ‘This fact being admitted, 
whence arises the ambiguity? What says Dr. Johnson? 


“Commerce.—Intercourse ; exchange of one thing for another ; 
trade ; traffic.” 


Mr. Mortimer, the friend of Mr. Burke, who has written 
a work expressly on the elements of commerce, thus de- 
fines it : 


“Commerce, in the general sense of the word, means no more than 
a reciprocal communication, intercourse, or correspondence, between 
man and man; but, as a term of art, it constantly includes the idea 
of exchange, and, in its ordinary acceptation, it serves to distinguish 
the mercantile negotiations, carried on by the inhabitants of diflerent 
nations with each other, from the operations of inland traffic, com- 
monly known urder the denomination of trade, and limited to a par- 
ticular place or country.” 


It is only necessary to say that in the case under discus- 
sion, it must mean the intercourse, the exchange of one 
thing for another, in short the mercantile negotiations be- 
tween nations and States, and not inland traffic, and so far 
we agree with Mr. Calhoun. If navigation and mutual 
exchange of commodities constitute the elements of com- 
merce, it must be such navigation and exchange as is ez- 
ternal and mutual between the States. This we have al 
ready shown, and it is also admitted by Mr. Calhoun. By 
navigation we understand the art of conducting or carrying 
a ship from one port to another. Internal improvement 
constitutes no element of it. 

Mr. Calhoun very properly refers to the powers exercised 
by the mother country and by the States while colonies, as 
affording the best evidence for ascertaining from what source 
the power was assumed at the commencement of this gov- 
ernment, over light-houses, buoys, beacons and public piers. 
It is from an investigation into this source, that we believe 
the true key for construing the constitution is to be obtain- 
ed; and we cannot but wonder that Mr. Calhoun did not 
farther continue the pursuit of a subject which, we cannot 
doubt, must have led him to a very different conclusion from 
that which. he has formed in relation to the powers of the 
government over the improvements of the navigation of the 
Mississippi. Our examination has led us to conclude that 
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the power to regulate foreign commerce, could comprehend 
but one other class of objects besides navigation laws ; we 
mean such as are included within the power, which has 
been invested by the laws of England from the days of 
Henry VIII. and of Queen Elizabeth, inthe Trinity House. 
By statutes of Henry VIIL., (1515,) and of Elizabeth, (1594,) 
the Trinity House was incorporated for the promotion of 
commerce and navigation by licensing and regulating 
pilots, and ordering and erecting light-houses, buoys and 
beacons, and other sea-marks. Jurisdiction was given to 
the Trinity House over all the light-houses, floating lights, 
&c., (“exclusive of harbor lights,’) on the coast of England, 
with the exception of a few which had long been granted 
by the King’s patent to individuals, but subject to the same 
regulations. ‘These also, were afterwards bought up and 
vested in the Trinity House. Since 1675, none have, we 
believe, been erected unless by its authority; and the erec- 
tion of them by individuals is prohibited under penalty. 
They can be, neither placed, altered, nor removed, except 
by authority of the law. As they are laid down in charts 
for the benefit of navigators, it is important that peculiar 
figures or colors be given to them in order to avoid mistakes. 
These erections in England have always been paid for by 
charges on ships entering the ports to which they were 
guides. The colonies, from their earliest period until the 
Revolution, exercised this power of erecting light-houses, 
buoys, beacons and other sea-marks, which were paid for by 
charges on shipping ; as for instance in South-Carolina ; see 
2 vol. Stat. at Large, 24, 610, 3 vol. 496, 616, 4 vol. 38, 
154, 655. The States being prohibited by ‘the constitution, 
to regulate commerce, and that power having been transfer- 
red to Congress, the power of placing and erecting light- 
houses, buoys, beacons and other sea-marks, foilowed, as 
one of the elements which constituted that power from the 
earliest period of English History. 

As these erections had always been paid for by charges 
on shipping, it was equally necessary that the authority to 
impose these charges should also be included in the general 
power given to Congress to regulate commerce. It was 
necessary and proper that the charges should be uniform 
and moderate. If Congress had not had the power of regu- 
iating these charges, it would have found itself frequently 
involved with foreign nations, in all attempts at entering 
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into reciprocity treaties. Had the power been left with the 
States, there would nave been no security for having proper 
charts of the whole coast, with these guides properly repre- 
sented ; nor any uniformity of charges, subject to altera- 
tions by government. 

On this subject see McCullock’s Com. Dic. Verba—Bea- 
cons, Buoys, and Light-houses. It is expressly stated by 
that author, that “harbor-lights” were not included in the 
power to promote commerce and navigation conferred upon 
the Trinity House, nor were harbor-lights, or the erection 
or improvements of harbors, ever included in this class of 
powers. Parliament alone by special acts, executed all 
works of internal improvement, or left them to individual 
enterprise. No improvements of river navigation or of har- 
bors, ever constituted in England or her colonies, charges 
on foreign shipping. 

Improvements of the navigation of rivers and harbors, 
are not prohibited to any one, so long as they do not tres- 
pass upon the rights of others. “Any one may,” as Mr. Wood- 
ward says, “remove a nuisance.” Individuals and corpo- 
rations may undertake these things as private speculations. 
Not so with light-houses, buoys, beacons and pilotage. Be- 
sides their power over these erections, the colonies did, be- 
fore the revolution, attempt to regulate the coasting trade 
between themselves, and to pass navigation laws, but they 
were prohibited from this by the mother country, on the 
ground that it interfered with her colonial policy. (See 
South-Carolina act of 1762, 4. vol. Stat. at Large 173.) 
The trade between port and port of the same colony, does 
not appear to have been considered as part of the coasting 
trade, but only, the “going toa port out of the colony,” and 
returning. During the confederation and before the pres- 
ent constitution was formed, it is evident, from the debates, 
that the separate States possessed all powers over the coast- 
ing trade and over light-houses, buoys, beacons, and pilot- 
age.” Indeed as sovereign States these powers were neces- 
sarily possessed, and by the constitution, were relinquished 
to the General Government. 

These things had relation to our foreign affairs and were 
therefore surrendered ; but every power relating to internal 


* As to pilotage, see 2 vol. Stat. S. C. 50. 94, 127. 173. 191. 697. 3 vol- 
6. 225. 4 vol. 387. 431. 
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concerns, was retained by the States. The regulations 
with regard to pilots, have been left by Congress, reclaima- 
ble at discretion, in the hands of the States. And as the 
power to regulate commerce among the States, relates, as 
we think we have shown, only to the coasting trade, and 
not to that which is inland; and as this commerce was car- 
ried on from the ports of one State, to the ports of another, 
it was unnecessary to do more to facilitate coasting vessels 
in their exit, transit and entry, from and to ports, than was 
necessary to facilitate foreign commerce. In both cases, 
all that was thought necessary, was the establishment of 
light-houses, buoys, beacons, and other sea-marks, with the 
regulation of pilotage. 

With this explanation drawn from the history of the 
country, we cannot understand by what authority Congress 
has erected public piers. Indeed we do not know exactly 
whatis meant by public piers, in this connection. These were 
never classed among the objects embraced in the powers vest- 
ed in ‘Trinity House, which corporation has for so many 
centuries acted as the instrument of the government for the 
regulation of this department of commerce and navigation, 
and we think that they must be classed with harbors, 
wharves and other internal improvements. Congress has, 
in our opinion, no power to erect them ; but it may put up 
channel-stakes and other sea-marks. 'To enable Congress 
to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over, even such “necessa- 
ry buildings” as light-houses, &c., the States in which they 
are situated, must cede them to the General Government.* 

We have already shown, that where a question arises 
as to the construction of words used in the coustitution, 
we must look to the intention of the framers at the time ; 
that Congress cannot “enlarge the jurisdiction beyond 
what was understood and intended when the constitu- 
tion was adopted ;” and that words are restricted to the 
meaning they bore at the time they were used. We have 
also shown, that Mr. Calhoun admitted, “that the framers 
of the constitution, in delegating the power had in contem- 
plation THE ATLANTIC COAST ONLY.” ‘There was not a 
single State wholly in the Mississippi valley,” and the river 
then belonged to Spain, by whom, we were denied the right 
of navigation. 


* Constitution U. States.—Section 8. clause 16. Art. 1. 
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“But,” says Mr. Calhoun, “although their attention was directed 
to a particular case, they were too wise to provide a remedy appli- 
cable exclusively to it, by restricting it to the coast navigation, or to 
the establishment of light-houses, buoys, beacons, and public piers. 
They looked to the future, and provided one of a more comprehen- 
sive character, and calculated to remedy the evil in whatever form 
it might appear.” 


Really we think, as we have already said, that it is pre- 
suming too much, for the wisdom and disinterestedness of 
our ancestors, to say that in giving to Congress the power 
to regulate commerce among the States, foreseeing that the 
Mississippi was to become a part of the Union, they intend- 
ed in advance to confer a boon upon the navigation of that 
stream and its tributaries, which was expressly denied to 
the navigation of all other rivers in possession of the States, 
then forming the Union. ‘It would indeed have been a sui- 
cidal generosity. 

Mr. Calhoun then expresses the opinion that the great 
changes which have since occurred through the acquisition 
of the whole Mississippi valley, and the effect of steam upon 
the navigation of that river, have brought within the power 
of Congress the regulation of its commerce and navigation, 
as well as the right to remove all obstructions, not only to 
the navigation of this great river, but also to that of such 
of its tributaries as border on three or more States; only 
denying it to those which are confined to one or two States. 
He thinks that Congress must assume this power ; for no- 
thing short of a confederation among the States bordering 
on the river, (which is prohibited by the constitution,) could 
afford the means “of preserving peace and preventing the 
most deadly conflicts among them.” ‘The river he says, 
was made by the constitution 


“The common highway in fact for all their vessels [those of the 
States interested] and those of the whole Union navigating it, by 
providing that ‘vessels bound to or from one State shall not be oblig- 
ed to enter, clear, or pay duties in another.’” “The conclusion, (he 
thinks,) is irresistible that its commerce comes as fully within the 
power to regulate commerce, as that of the coast itself ;” “because 
vessels navigating the river or the gulf may pass and repass to and 
from each other in one continuous voyage ; just as if (for all practi- 
cal purposes, ) the Mississippi was a part of the gulf, or an inland sea.”* 
‘There is indeed,” (he continues,) “nothing in the terms by which it 


* The same thing may be done in other rivers, confined to one or two 
States. 
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is delegated, or in the nature of the power, or the reasons for dele- 
gating it, which can possibly exclude it.” 


As Congress was authorized to erect light-houses, buoys, 
beacons and public piers, as far as necessary for the safety 
and facility of navigation on the coast, so he believes it 
might erect them for the same object on the Mississippi. 


“They have been established on the lakes of the St. Lawrence, 
where they are as necessary as on the coast, without objection or 
question, although their commerce was as little in contemplation of 
the framers of the constitution, as was that of the Mississippi.” 


But as the dangers of the navigation of the Mississippi 
could not be avoided by light-houses, buoys, beacons and 
piers, the power of Congress, he thinks, must be extended 
to the removal of all obstacles of every nature, found in its 
channel ; and not only objects found in the channel, such 
as shoals, sand banks and bars, but “trees and other ob- 
structions,” or things which threaten to obstruct, on “is- 
lands” or “on the banks.” The only difference is that 
in the coasting trade, the money appropriated was to make 
visible, or designate the causes of danger, whilst in the 
other, it is employed to remove them. In short, it would 
seem that he would exercise the same right over the banks, 
islands, in other words, over the soil, in improving the 
navigation of this river, as that which could be exercised 
by a State in making and repairing its roads. This power 
he contends, extends to the improvement of sxch tributa- 
ries “as have three or more States bordering on their navi- 
gable waters; but not to those whose navigable waters are 
embraced within one, or at farthest, two States.” He then 
proceeds to tell us, “why the former are embraced and the 
latter not.” 

In the first place, we must confess that it seems a new 
idea to assign the preservation of the peace of the Missis- 
sippi valley, as one of the objects intended by the conven- 
tion in giving to Congress, the power to regulate commerce 
among the States ; and although the commerce of this river 
has been carried on for many years, we have never yet heard 
of those “deadly conflicts,” which have grown out of the 
neglect on the part of the General Government to use its 
power to regulate this commerce. Nor do we belive that a 
CONFEDERATION between the States bordering on the Missis- 
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sippi, which is absolutely prohibited by the constitution, is 
necessary to relieve Congress from this duty. 

We shal! now proceed to show by Mr. Calhoun’s own 
admissions, that the States along the Mississippi and its tri- 
butaries, possess the same jurisdiction, and to the same ex- 
tent, over this river, as any State has over the rivers exclu- 
sively confined to its own borders, and that the government 
of the United States is no more justified in assuming juris- 
diction in this case, than in the case of any other river. 

Beginning with the case of rivers whose navigable wa- 
ters are confined toa single State, Mr. Calhoun says for 
the committee : 


“They are also of the opinion it extends to the removal of like ob- 
structions in its great navigable tributaries, including such as have 
three or more States bordering on their navigable waters ; but not 
to those whose navigable waters are embraced within one, or, far- 
thest, two States. Why the former is embraced, and the latter not, 
they will next proceed to consider, beginning with the case of rivers 
whose navigable waters are confined to a single State. 

They are not embraced, because, in the first place, the power, as 
has been shown, is restricted to the regulation of the external com- 
merce of the States with each other, to the exclusion of their inter- 
nal. And in the next, because the commerce of such rivers is under 
the exclusive control of the States, within whose limits their naviga- 
ble waters are confined, except that no vessel from another State, 
coming or going, can be compelled to enter, clear, or pay duties, un- 
der the provisions of the constitution already quoted ; and except, 
also, that vessels from other States shall not be subject to any regu- 
lation or law in navigating them, to which the vessels of the States 
to which they belong are not, under the provisions of the same in- 
strument, which secures to the citizens of each State, in all others, 
‘all the privileges and immunities to which their own citizens are 
entitled” With these exceptions, the navigation of all such rivers, 
as far as commerce is concerned, is as much under the control of the 
State within which its navigable waters are confined, as its canals, 
railroads, or turnpikes. Indeed, these are subject to the latter ex- 
ception, and not to the former, only because not applicable.” 


Speaking of the power of Congress to make harbors or 
canals around the falls, or other obstructions of the Missis- 
sippi, including its great tributaries, (meaning thereby, those 
in whose navigation three or more States are interested,) 
the committee agree, very properly we think, that they 
are not within the authority of Congress. 


“They are of the opinion that harbors, except for shelter or naval 
stations, are not. Their reason for thinking so is, in the first place, 
because, as far as they have been able to ascertain, the States, in the 

VoL. x.—No. 20. 
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exercise of the power of regulating commerce, never extended it to 
the improvement or construction of harbors for commerce, neither 
subsequent to nor before the Revolution, while colonies. They have 
not been able to find a single instance of the exercise of the power 
on their part which would warrant the conclusion that such harbors 
were included in the power, and, they may add, as pertinent to the 
subject, very few cases in the legislation of the country from which 
we draw our origin and Janguage that countenance an extension of 
the power, so far as to embrace them ; and in the next, that the ear- 
ly acts of Congress afford no evidence that it regarded harbors of 
commerce to be embraced in it. The first appropriation they have 
been able to find, even for harbors for shelter, was made in 1822, 
more than thirty years after the commencement of the government ; 
and that, at first, only authorised ‘the construction of two public piers, 
of sufficient dimensions to be a shelter to vessels from ice.’ They 
refer to the breakwater near the mouth of the Delaware. The next 
appropriation was in 1823, to survey the entrance of the harbor of 
Presque Isle, on Lake Erie, with the view of removing the obstruc- 
tions atits mouth. It was not until 1827 that appropriations were 
made professedly for the improvement of harbors and not till 1828 
when a regular and expensive system was commenced of construct- 
ing and improving them as a part of the system of internal improve- 
ment. 

“But as strong as these reasons are, there is another still more so, 
drawn from the nature of the power and the early practice of the 
government. The power, as has been stated, is restricted exclusive- 
ly to the regulation of the external commerce of the States with each 
other, as ony and distinct communities; and cannot, as such, 
act within the limits of the States, beyond what is indispensable to 
its execution. But so careful were the framers of the constitution to 
zuard against the abuse of power, that they have not left it to in- 
ference to determine to what extent it is indispensable for that pur- 
pose. They have, by a provision of the instrument, fixed the pre- 
cise limits. Your committee refer to that already cited, which ex- 
empts vessels bound to or from one State from being obliged to en- 
ter, clear, or pay duties in another; and thereby securing to that 
extent, and no further, a free ingress and egress of the vessels of all 
the States within and from the limits of each other. Bvt, with that 
exception, the harbors of a State are as completely under the con- 
trol of the State, and as subject to its laws and legislation, as any 
other portion of its territory ; and the vessels of other States are as 
subject to them as those belonging to their own citizens. Strictly 
speaking, then, the power to regulate commerce among the States is a 
power wholly inter alios ; so much so, indeed, as to require this ad- 
ditional, or, as it may be fairly called supplemental power, to secure 
to the vessels of other States, the right to enter, to clear, and be ex- 
empt from duty, both in their ingress and egress. The conclusion 
would seem to follow, irresistibly, that a power so strictly inter alios 
cannot be extended, so as to embrace the improvement or construc- 
tion of commercial harbors. The case of harbors for shelter is dif- 
ferent. They relate directly to the safety of commerce, in its tran- 
sit from State to State, and are in character arfd object, the same as 
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public piers, and come, as such. fairly under the power to regulate 
commerce. The case is also different in reference to naval stations 
or harbors. They come under another power—that ‘to provide and 
maintain a navy.’ 

“But if additional evidence should be required to show that com- 
mercial harbors are not embraced by the power, another provision 
of the constitution, and the practice of the government under it, will 
furnish conclusive proof. Your committee refer to that which pro- 
vides that ‘no State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any 
imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what may be abso- 
lutely necessary for executing its inspection laws; and the net pro- 
duce of all duties and ijmposts laid by any State on imports or ex- 
ports, shall be for the use of the treasury of the United States; and 
all such laws shall be subject to the revision and contro] of the Con- 
gress. No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any du- 
ty on tonnage.’ We find in this provision, a material diflerence be- 
tween the power reserved to the States to lay, with the consent of 
Congress, duties on imports and exports, on the one hand, and on 
tonnage onthe other. Inthe former, it is expressly provided, that 
the proceeds shall pass into the treasury of the United States, while 
in the other, it is left without any such provision at the disposal of 
the State imposing them. There must be a reason for the distinc- 
tion; and it would be difficult to assign any other than that it was 
intended to reserve to the States the power to collect duties on ton- 
nage, with the consent of Congress, in order to leave at their dispo- 
sal the money collected, to enable them to raise funds for some im- 
provement intimately connected with the convenience of vessels in 
port, or to designate any one more so, than the improvement of the 
harbor or port itself. We find accordingly, that the power, as far as 
it has ever been used by the States, has been exercised exclusively 
to raise funds for that purpose, and that the consent of Congress has 
been freely given to acts of State legislatures for such purpose. As 
early as 1800, the consent of Congress was given to an act of the 
general assembly of Maryland, which authorized the wardens of 
the port of Baltimore, to collect a duty on any vessel arriving at the 
same, of sixty tons or more, of a sum not exceeding two cents, for 
the purpose of improving the harbor and port; and also, to “so much 
of an act of the State of Georgia, passed 1787, entitled ‘An act for 
regulating the trade and laying duties on all goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise, and negroes imported into the State, and also an impost 
on tonnage of shipping, and other purposes therein mentioned,’ as 
authorizes a duty of three pence per ton on all shipping entering the 

rt of Savannah, to be set apart as a fund for clearing the river 

avannah.” The act giving consent was to continue in force for eight 
years. It has been renewed several times as to the acts of both of 
the States, and that of Maryland is now in force, by a renewal so 
late as 1843. These acts, both of the State legislature and Congress, 
afford conclusive preof that the intention which they have assigned 
to the framers of the constitution for reserving the power to be exer- 
cised by the states with the consent of Congress is the one which 
governed them. 

“Having now shown, as they trust, conclusively, that the power 
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excludes the construction or improvement of harbors of commerce, 
in contradistinction to harbors for shelter and the navy, it will not 
be difficult to show that it also excludes the cutting of canals or the 
construction of roads around shoals, falls, or other impediments to the 
navigation of the river or its tributaries, as the reasons applicable to 
the one, are mostly, equally so to the other. Thus, if there be noth- 
ing in the practice of the governments of the States, at or before the 
adoption of the constitution, or in the early practice of the federal 
government, to justify it in the one case, so there is nothing in the 
other. So, likewise, the reasons deduced from the nature of the 
power, that it is strictly inter alios, so much so, as to require a sup- 

lemental power exempting vessels, on going in or out of a State, 
rom entering, clearing and paying duties, are equally applicable to 
both. Indeed it applies if possible more strongly, as they are more 
strictly inter alios in reference to such works, than to harbors ; and 
it may be added, as an additional reason, that individual inducement 
and power are alike adequate to both. It is proper to add, also, 
that all they have stated in this connection, are applicable to har- 
bors and works of the kind ,;wherever found, whether on the Atlantic, 
the gulf, the lakes, or rivers falling into them. 

“Having now shown what objects are embraced by the puwer, 
and what not, in reference to the Mississippi and its tributaries, your 
committee will dismiss this portion of their labor with a brief con- 
sideration of a few restrictions of a more general character, to which 
the power is subject. 

“It has been stated that commerce, in legal and constitutional lan- 
guage, includes transit or navigation as well as trade. It may well 
be questioned, whether it was not intended by the constitution, as far 
as it relates to commerce among the States, to restrict it entirely to the 
letter—that is, transit by vessels on water. Certain it is that the 
provisions connected with, and having reference to it, would indicate 
that it was so intended; and it may be added, that the legislation of 
Congress, in carrying the power into effect, as far as your commit- 
tee is informed, is confined to the regulation of transit by water, to 
the exclusion of that by land. They of course exclude acts passed 
for the enforcement of the collection of duties and embargoes, and 
other restrictive measures of the kind, which relate to the revenue 
power, and questions connected with the foreign relations of the 
country. Indeed it is difficult to imagine how the power to regulate 
commerce among the States, restricted as it is to their external trade 
with each other, as separate and distinct communities, can be exer- 
cised, except where there is a common highway between them, not 
subject to the exclusive control of any one, as is the case of the — 
of the lakes, and of the Mississippi. Where that is not the case an 
a mere line divides States, the trade between them in every period 
of its transit from one to the other, is under the exclusive control of 
one or the other, in whichever it may be for the time. Indeed, the 
clause of the constitution already referred to, which provides that ‘the 
citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the privileges and im- 
munities of the citizens in the several States,’ would seem to super- 
cede the necessity of extending the power to the inland trade among 
the States, as it secures to the citizens of all the States all the immu- 
nities and privileges of the citizens of whatever State they may be in. 
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“There are other restrictions of a still more general character, de- 
serving of notice, deducible from the nature of the power. As a 
power to regulate the external commerce of the States with each 
other, is restricted from interfering with their internal concerns 
beyond the limits already stated ; and, of course, is excluded from 
interfering with laws and regulations touching the health of their 
citizens, the peace and security of the States, and their police and 
institutions generally. Nor can any right be deduced from the pow- 
er, regarded in the same light, to authorize the federal government 
to construct roads and canals, or any work of internal improvement 
in a State. 

We have now given, at length, Mr. Calhoun’s reasons for 
supposing that Congress may, under the authority to regu 
late commerce among the several States, improve the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi river and some of its tributaries. 
We were not a little surprised in an earlier part of the report, 
at the expression of an opinion that it was necessary and 
proper for Congress to have this power, as nothing less than 
a confederation of the States bordering on the river, (which 
is prohibited by the constitution,) could afford the means of 
“PRESERVING PEACE, and preventing the most deadly 
conflicts among them.” Our surprise was increased, when 
we met, among the reasons assigned by Mr. Calhoun, why 
this power of Congress did not extend to the making of 
harbors either on the Mississippi or any where else, “that 
as a power to regulate the external commerce of the States 
with each other, it is restricted from interfering with their 
internal concerns, and of course excluded from interfering 
with laws and regulations touching the. health of their 
citizens, the peace and security of the States and their 
police institutions generally.” 

In considering the case of two States, the report says: 


“The case of a river whose navigable waters are confined to two 
States, whether by dividing or flowing through them, requires more 
particular and fall explanation. The provision of the constitution 
already cited, which exempts vessels bound to or from one State from 
entering, clearing, or paying duties in another, would make all such 
streams, in effect, common highways of all the States, and bring 
them exclusively under the control of the federal government, as far 
as the power to regulate commerce among the States is concerned ; 
as much so, indeed, as the eg | itself, were it not for another 
provision in the same instrument. They allude to that which pro- 
vides that ‘no State shall, without the consent of Congress, enter into 
any agreement or compact with another State ;’ and which of course 
permits (with such consent) one State to enter into compact or agree- 
ment with another. 


42* 
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“To understand the intention of the framers of the eonstitution for 
inserting this provision, and its bearing on the pgint under consider- 
ation, it is necessary to view it in connection with another provision 
of the instrument already cited. They refer to that which prohibits 
the State from entering into any treaty, alliance, or confederation, in 
any case whatever; plainly because it would be both dangerous and 
inconsistent with their federal relations to permit it. In order to pre- 
vent so important a provision from being eluded, the provision imme- 
diately under consideration was inserted, prohibiting the States from 
entering into agreements or compacts in any case whatever, except 
one State with another State, or with a foreign power; and to prevent 
the abuse even of that limited power, the consent of Congress is re- 
quired. 

“Such is the prohibition, and the reason for it. The reason for the 
exception is, that without it, the prohibition would substitute the 
federal authority for that of the States, for the adjustment and regu- 
lation of all the various subjects in which the several States may 
have mutual interest in adjusting and regulating, including such as 
the one under consideration, and thereby would give greater extension 
and minuteness to the authority of the federal government than was 
desirable or consistent with the object for which it was instituted. 
Under the exception it is left to the States, when only two are inte- 
rested in the navigation of a river, or any other object, to take it 
under their own exclusive jurisdiction and control by an agreement 
or compact between them, with the consent of Congress; as much 
so as it would be under that of one, if it was confined exclusively to 
one instead of extending to two. 

The case is different where three or more States may be directly 
interested in the navigation of a river. Such cases are withdrawn 
from the control of the States, and are embraced by the power of 
Congress to regulate commerce among the States, for reasons too 
obvious to repeat, after what has been stated. It is only necessary 
to add, in this connection, the reasons are as applicable to the rivers 
falling into the ocean and the Jakes, including their gulfs and bays, 
as to those falling into the Mississippi and its tributaries.” 


We cannot see the force of Mr. Calhoun’s assertion, for it 
is merely an assertion, and needs but to be met with a 
counter assertion, that nothing, short of a confederation 
of the States of the Mississippi valley, could be adequate 
to the improvement of the navigation of that river, should 
the power not be vested in Congress ; for let us remember, 
he has already told us, that it could be accomplished “with 
great facility,’ and at “a very trifling expense.” Nor can 
we agree to another assertion of Mr. Calhoun, for it can 
scarcely be considered an argument, that the States are 
prohibited, with the assent of Congress, from entering into 
agreements or compacts, in any case whatever, except one 
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State with another State or a foreign power; and that 
although ¢wo States may do so, three or more cannot. 

To understand the force of this assertion of Mr. Calhoun, 
it is necessary for us to lay before the reader the whole of 
the 10th section of the constitution of the United States. 

This section has two distinct clauses. ‘The first clause 
declares that, 


“No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance or confederation ; 
grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin money; emit bills of 
credit; make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment 
of debts ; pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law impair- 
ing the obligation of contracts ; or grant any title of nobility.” 


It must be apparent to every reader, that by “no State” 
in the above clause, the constitution means,—no State or 
States. If you attribute to the words “no State,” the mean- 
ing, no one State, then the operation of the rule, would only 
apply to the case of one State entering into alliances, grant- 
ing letters and emitting bills, &c., &c. And two or more 
States, not coming within the construction so given, would 
be left at liberty to enter into alliances, grant letters of 
marque, emit bills, &c. But it must be evident to every 
one, that this was not the intention of the constitution, and 
that it could not have been more distinctly and clearly de- 
clared, that all treaties, alliances, and all letters of marque 
and bills of credit entered into, granted or emitted, by any 
State or States, no matter the number, were absolutely and 
unconditionally prohibited. 

The language of the confederation on the same subject 
was, “No two or more States shall enter into any treaty, or 
confederation, or alliance, &c., without the consent of Con- 
gress ;” and, “no State shall lay any impost or duties, which 
may interfere with any stipulations in treaties entered into 
by the United States,” &c. In the convention, not the 
slightest difference arose as to the adoption of the first 
clause, declaring, that “No two or more States should enter 
into any treaty, confederation or a!liance,” it was adopted 
without a word of comment, and was transferred to the 
new constitution, without its being intended in the slightest 
degree to change or modify the restriction, yet the words are 
changed from “no two or more,” to “no State shall enter,” 
&c., and the same phraseology is used throughout all the 
restrictions in the new constitution. Cana doubt arise that 
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they meant, not any number of States? We think it acase 
falling under that rule of Vattel, which he calls “the first 
general maxim of interpretation—That it is not allowable 
to interpret what has no need of interpretation.” 


“In order (says Mr. Calhoun) to prevent so importan: a provision 
from being eluded, the provision immediately under consideration 
the second clause} was inserted, prohibiting the States from entering 
into agreements or compacts in any case whatever, except one State 
with another State, or with a foreign power.” 


Now let us see what are the words of the second clause,— 
not as expressed by Mr. Calhoun, but as declared by the 
constitution, and see if it agrees with the language of Mr. 
Calhoun, or if it could have been inserted, as he thinks, “in 
order to prevent so important a provision [that in the first 
clause absolutely prohibiting treaties, alliances and confede- 
rations] from being eluded.” 

The second clause is in these words. 


“No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any imposts 
or duties on imports or exports, except what may be absolutely neces- 
sary for executing its inspection laws; and the nett produce of all 
duties and imposts, laid by any State on imports or exports, shall be 
for the use of the treasury of the United States, and all such laws 
shall be subject to the revision and control of the Congress. No State 
shall without the consent of Congress, lay any duty on tonnage, keep 
troops or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any agreement or 
compact with another State, or with a foreign power, or engage in 
war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not 
admit of delay.” 


It will be observed, that the words used by Mr. Calhoun, 
“except one State with another State” is not found in the 
constitution. 

The words “no State” are used in a precisely similar 
position in both clauses, and must have the same meaning 
and force. All the States, separately and collectively, in 
their State character, are absolutely prohibited from entering 
into any treaty, alliance or confederation with any othet 
State, or with a foreign power. ‘To one and all it is pro- 
hibited. The power is vested in the Congress of the United 
States, alone and exclusively. And yet the word “State” 
is not plural, but singular. By what rule of construction 
can we attribute to the same words, in the second clause, a 
different interpretation from that given to them in the first ? 
The second clause begins “no State shall, without the 
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consent of Congress, lay any imposts, &c.” Surely it was 
intended to forbid all the States, and we cannot read, “no 
one single State shall, &c.” When it proceeds to say “no 
State shall, without the consent of Congress, enter into any 
agreement or compact with another State or with a foreign 
power, or engage in war, &c.,” why attach a different 
meaning to the words? Does it not evidently mean that 
no State or States, aot any State or States, none of the 
States of the Union, shall enter into such agreements without 
the consent of Congress? For, according to Dr. Johnson, 
“no” when] used as an adjective, signifies “not any ; none.” 
The whole of Mr. Calhoun’s argument turns upon the 
meaning of this word. 

I cannot conceive hew Mr. Calhoun came to the conclu- 
sion that this second clause was inserted to prevent the 
provisions of the first from being eluded. The provisions 
in the first clause could not be eluded, for the powers there 
mentioned are absolutely and unconditionally prohibited 
to the States. The powers only conditionlly prohibited 
in the second clause, cannot be the same powers as those 
absolutely prohibited in the first. They are treated as 
different, and the one set as more dangerous than the other. 
How then could the second clause operate to prevent the 
elusion of the former. 

In all cases, treaties, alliances and confederations may be 
said to be agreements or compacts ;—but agreements and 
compacts are not always treaties, alliances and confedera- 
tions. The latter are peculiar agreements and compacts, 
absolutely prohibited to the States ;—but other agreements 
or compacts ot an inferior sort, are permitted under the 
supervision and with the consent of Congress. The second 
clause then, has no connection with the first. It was inten- 
ded neither to restrict, extend, nor prevent elusion of the 
first. 

By T'reaties, the laws and disputes of nations are settled. 
The law governing the whole, and the quarrels or claims of 
the whole, could not be safely left to the adjustment of any 
One or more of the States. The general government alone, 
could with safety exercise such a power. 

Alliance, is the state of connection of one State with 
another, by confederation,—and by 

Confederation, we understand, an alliance for mutual 
support. 
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Vattel says, “A treaty,in Latin fedus, is a compact made 
with a view to the public welfare by the superior power, 
either for perpetuity, or for a considerable time. The com- 
pacts which have temporary matters for their object are 
called agreements, conventions and pactions. They are 
accomplished by one single act, and not by repeated acts. 
These compacts are perfected in their execution, once for 
all ; treaties receive a successive execution whose duration 
equals that of the treaty.” 

Agreements and compacts might be entered into on many 
minor and local points; and as such minor affairs might be 
much better managed by the States individually interested, 
the power is given to the States, with the consent of Con- 
gress, to regulate their mutual interests by their own agree- 
ments or compacts, “and thereby avoid giving greater 
extension and minuteness to the authority of the federal 
government than was desirable or consistent with the object 
for which it was instituted.” The States may also, under 
the same condition,—levy duties on tonnage, keep troops, 
or ships of war, in time of peace. Will it be said, that one 
State may lay duties on tonnage, but that two or three 
States could not ?—or that one State might engage in war, 
with the consent of Congress, but that two or three could 
not ?—or that one State might keep troops, or ships of war 
in time of peace, but that any number over one or two 
could not ?—or that one State could engage in one war, but 
not in ¢wo ?—or that a State might enter into an agreement, 
or compact, with one foreign power, but not with two? We 
confess that we cannot assent to the assumption upon which 
the whole of Mr. Calhoun’s argument is based. We cannot 
see, if one State may contract with another, with the con- 
sent of Congress, why three may not. If a State had two 
foreign neighbors, could she not by agreement or compact 
with them, and with the consent of Congress, open some 
adjoining river ? 

Can any authority by analogy or otherwise be shown for 
saying that the words “no State” are employed in the lim 
ited sense, against which we are contending ? 

What are the common usages of our language ? 

“No man shall put off the law of God.” Does this not 
mean no man or men? May ¢wo men put off the law of 
God ? 
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“No man can live without the consent of God.” Does 
this mean that three or more cannot live with his consent ? 

The clause was used as restraining the States, and the 
exception was intended in favor of the rights of the States. 
The construction should be such, as, while it fully effects 
the power given to the General Government, would at the 
same time deprive the States of no more than was abso- 
lutely necessary. ‘The constitution declares, that “the pow- 
ers not delegated to the United States by theconstitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States”— 
and “the enumeration of certain rights, shall not be cor- 
strued to deny or disparage others retained.” 

Without the clause in discussion, any State or number of 
States, might unconditionally, enter into such agreements 
and compacts. This clause was intended to control the 
powers previously possessed by them. If it had been 
intended that none should exercise this conditional power, 
“except one State with another State,” why was it not so 
said ? and why was there not added, “and with one foreign 
power? The history of the country, on which Mr. Calhoun 
relies, shows that the improvement of rivers, constituting 
boundaries between States, was one of the very objects 
contemplated in the reservation to the States of the condi- 
tional power of entering into agreements or compacts with 
other States or with foreign powers, with the consent of 
Congress. Witness the convention between Georgia and 
South-Carolina, concerning the improvement of the Savan- 
nah and ‘Tugaloo rivers. Suppose these rivers had run 
along the line of three States,—that is, if there had been 
two States on one side of it, and one on the other,—what 
objection could have been made to these three States entering 
into an agreement to improve the navigation, which would 
not have been equally applicable to two States doing the 
same thing? ‘T'o restrain the States from the exercise of 
such a power, it must be clearly shown by express words, 
or by necessary implication to have been so intended by the 
constitution. 

The necessity for such an implication in this case does 
not exist, but quite the contrary. ‘The conditional power 
reserved to the States by the clause, was intended in favor 
of the States, and the rule of construction in all such cases, 
says Vattel, is that, 
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“When the question relates to things favorable, we ought to give 
to the terms the utmost latitude of which they are susceptible, 
according to the common usage of the language; and if a term has 
more than one signification, the most extensive meaning is to be pre- 
ferred. When the legislature or the contracting parties have not 
expressed their will in terms that are precise and perfectly determi- 
nate, it is to be presumed that they intended what is most equitable. 
Now, when there is question of favorable things, the most extensive 
signification of the terms accords better with equity, than their most 
confined signification.” Book II, ch. 17, sec. 307. 


The words “no State” must bear the same construction 
alike in both clauses of the 10th section, for in the original, 
both clauses form but one sentence. If then, by “no State” 
in the first clause is meant only one State, any two or more 
States by acting together, may elude the provisions of the 
clause, thus rendering it nugatory. To give it full effect and 
to make the provision absolutely prohibitory, it must be un- 
derstood as referring to any or all of the States. Equally in 
_ the second clause, by the adoption of this limited interpreta- 
tion confining it to one State with another State, and not in- 
cluding the case of three or more, the effect would be, that one 
or two States together could not enter into an agreement or 
compact without the consent of Congress, but three or more 
might do so, regardless of such consent ;—for this is the only 
clause in the constitution which prohibits the States, or any of 
them, from entering into any agreement orcompact, other than 
treaties, alliances or confederations absolutely prohibited in the 
first clause. The argument leads to this absurdity and would 
render theclausea nullity by the facility afforded for evading it. 

If our construction is right, it follows, that three or more 
States may enter into an agreement or compact with the 
consent of Congress, for the improvement of rivers forming 
the division lines of such States or having their courses 
through such States, as in the case of the Mississippi and 
some of its branches, and that Congress has no more power 
to appropriate money for the improvement of the navigation 
of that river than for the improvement of the Savannah 
and Tugaloo. 

On this question we are happy to see that Mr. Woodwatd, 
with his excellent good sense, fully concurs with us. 


“But it is alledged further, that by the ordinance of 1787, the Mis- 
sissippi river, with its tributaries, was stipulated to remain ‘a common 
highway and forever free’ to the people of the several States. And 
therefore, Congress is bound, and has the power, too, to improve its 
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navigation and deepen its harbours. Now, it strikes me, that if Mr. 
Polk, in a treaty in relation to Oregon, should stipulate with Great 
Britain that the Oregon river should be ‘a common highway and 
forever free’ to the people of both nations, it would be thought very 
strange if either should insist that the other was bound by the treaty, 
to improve its navigation. I am sure, my western friends come / 
never consent that the United States had incurred any such obliga- 
tion. 

There is, however, another excuse for calling on us to make appro- 
priations for this river. It is pretended, that, as many States border 
upon it, no one State could enter upon its improvement without inter- 
fering with the rights of others. This is not correet. Any impedi- 
ment which simply obstructs or renders perilous its navigation, is, in 
the eye of the law, a nuisance ; and any nuisance, on any highway, 
natural or artificial, may, by any citizen or person, be abated. The 
public roads in a State may be closed or discontinued, if the State 
please ; but so long as they remain public highways, any person may 
remove a nuisance or obstruction, or mend a breach; and to take a 
sawyer out of the Mississippi is as clearly the right, the personal 
right, of every citizen, as to shoot a bear ora panther. But suppose 
it were not so, and that the plea of want of jurisdiction be well 
founded: this gives no right to call on this government to contribute 
the money necessary for these purposes. Gentlemen, however, are 
mistaken in supposing there is no provision in the constitution to meet 
the case. 

The framers of that instrament foresaw that two or more States, 
less than the whole, might have a common interest in reference to 
some matters ; and in view of this, any State is authorized, with the 
consent of Congress, to ‘enter into any agreement or compact with 
another State, or with a foreign power.’ This provision was intended 
to meet the precise case now before the committee. It is hardly 
possible thatthe federal convention did not foresee, and have in its 
eye, the exaet class of cases to which the present belongs. It is, 
then, perfectly competent for the States interested in this river to 
agree upon a joint commission of officers, for its improvement, either 
by locks and canals, or in any other manner. And if they will enter 
into ‘such€ompact or agreement,’ I pledge myself Congress shall 
give its sanction, and confer upon them the right to do just what they 
please with the Mississippi and its tributaries. Will gentlemen meet 
me on these terms? Or, as want of jurisdiction is the supposed diffi- 
culty, if Congress will pass laws regulating these improvements, will 
gentlemen agree that the States interested shall contribute the mo- 
ney? This | amsure they could do without the consent of Congress. 
Will they close in upon either of these propositions? No, sir; they 
would deprecate the grant of jurisdiction as acalamity. It would 
destroy a pretext for coming here for money. If they already pos- 
sessed jurisdiction, they would consider ‘its loss great gain.’ It is 
plunder, and not jurisdiction, that is wanted.” 


Let us now for a moment admit that Mr. Calhoun’s con- 
struction of the second clause of the 10th section of the first 
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article of the constitution is correct, and that only one State 
can constitutionally enter into any agreement or compact 
on this or any other subject, how will it affeet the case ? 

The only authority given to Congress to regulate com- 
merce among the several States, is in these words; “Con- 
gress shall have power to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several States, and with the Indian 
tribes.” 

If then, the power thus vested in Congress to regulate 
commerce between the several States, implies the power to 
improve the navigation of rivers bordering on or passing 
through three States, with what propriety can it be restrict- 
ed in its action in the case of a river bordering upon or 
passing through one or two States? The capacity or in- 
capacity of the States to improve for themselves, can neither 
take from, nor give to Congress any constitutional power; 
and according to Mr. Calhoun’s argument, on incapacity 
alone, rests the power of Congress to interfere in the case 
of three or more States, rather than in that of one or two. 
Incapacity cannot confer power,—however, such power 
might be supposed desirable. If the power exisis, it exists 
in the one case as in the other; if it does not exist, it can 
only be conferred by a change in the constitution. If it is 
once proved to exist, the door is open to the whole system 
of internal improvement against which we have been war- 
ring ; for, with what propriety could the General Govern- 
ment refuse, to one or two States, the assistance given to 
three or more. 

Mr. Calhoun agrees that where a navigable water course 
is embraced with the limits of a State, Congress eannot in- 
terfere, because the State has as absolute a control over such 
rivers as far as commerce is concerned, as it has over its 
canals, railroads or turnpikes. He proceeds to say that “it 
may well be questioned whether it was not intended by the 
constitution, as far as it relates to commerce among ‘the 
States to restrict it entirely to the letter; that is TRANSIT 
BY VESSELS ON WATER,” “to the exclusion of that by land” 
Elsewhere he says, Congress has the power over the exter-' 
nal, but not the internal trade of a State. “Indeed, (he re- 
marks) it is difficult to imagine how the power to regulate 
commerce among the States, restricted as it is to their ex- 
ternal trade with each other, as separate and distinct com- 
munities, can be exercised, except where there is a common 
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highway between them, not subject to the exclusive con- 
trol of any one, as is the case of the coast of the lakes, and 
of the Mississippi. Where that is not the case, and a mere 
line divides States, the trade between them in every period 
of its transit from one to the other, is under the exclusive 
control of one or the other, in whichever it may be for the 
time.” In such cases, Mr. Calhoun thinks it would be un- 
necessary to claim jurisdiction for Congress over such a 
trade, for he says, “the clause of the constitution already 
referred to, which provides that the citizens of each State 
shall be entitled to all the privileges and immunities of the 
citizens in the several States, would seem to supercede the 
necessity of extending the power to the inland trade among 
the States, as it secures to the citizens of all the States all 
the immunities and privileges of the citizens of whatever 
State he may be in.” 

Now let us consider, what is the character of all naviga- 
ble rivers. They are public highways, common to every 
citizen of the State, and by the constitution of the United 
States, common to every citizen of every other State. The 
rule is the same whether the river is confined to the limits 
of one State, or passes through many. And where a river 
divides two States, unless it is otherwise settled by treaty 
or agreement, or at the original formation of the State, each 
State owns to the middle of the stream—-ad filum medium 
aquee—and a mere line divides them. Each State having 
as ample jurisdiction over its portion of the river as over 
any other part of its territory. In the case of the Mississip- 
pi, we know of nothing to exempt it fromthe rule. Every 
act done On either side of such line, whether on land or on 
water is within the jurisdiction of some one of the States. 

There can, in such cases, be no intermediate territory. 
The river does not constitute a portion of the territory of 
the Union,—it belongs to the States. The improvements 
proposed must be made on one side or the other, or on both 
sides of the dividing line, and would fall into the common 
predicament of any other act of internal improvement, ex- 
ecuted by the General Government ina State. To claim 
the right to improve a stream so situated, cannot differ from 
the right assumed to make canals, roads, &c., in any other 
parts of the States. Roads and canals made along the lines 
between three or more States, would be exactly a similar 
ease. So far as the works fall on each side of the line it 
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would not be inter alios ; and if it were so, the two oppo- 
site States could agree to the extent of their common line. 


“Even the shores of the sea, (says Vattel,) incontestibly belong to 
the nation that possesses the country of which they are a part, and 
they belong to the class of public things. If civilians have set them 
down as common to all mankind, (res communes) it is only in regard 
to their use; and we are not thence to conclude that they are to be 
considered as independent of the empire [State]; the very contrary 
appears from a great number of laws. Ports and harbors are mani- 
festly an appendage to and even part of the country, and consequent- 
ly, are the property of the State. Whatever is said of the land it- 
self, will stealiy apply to them, so far as respects the consequence 
of the domain and of the empire.” “All we have said of the parts of 
the sea near the coast may be said more particularly and with much 
greater reason of roads, bays and straits, as still more capable of 
being possessed, and of greater importance to the safety of the coun- 
try ; but I speak of bays and straits of small extent, and not of those 
great tracts of sea to which these names are sometimes given, as 

udson and Magellan.” (B. 1. ch. 23.) 

Again ; concerning such roads, bays, &c., he says that the 
sovereign power commands there, it may make laws and 
punish those who violate them; in a word, the State has 
the same rights there, as on land. 

Must not every navigable river, dividing States, come 
under the same category? If it belongs only to one of the 
States, it is entirely within the jurisdiction of that State and 
subject as Mr. Calhoun says, to its exclusive control, and to 
the privileges granted by the constitution to all citizens of 
the Union. If it is equally divided betwen two States, and 
merely a line separates them, Mr. Calhoun admits that “the 
trade between them in every period of its transit from one 
to the other, is under the exclusive control of ofe or the 
other, in whichever it may be for the time.” While a boat 
ascends or descends the river it may either be on one side 
of the line or the other,—and while on either side is entire- 
ly within the jurisdiction of one State. If it passes from 
one side to the other, Mr. Calhoun agrees that in every period 
of its transit from one to the other, it is under the exclusive 
control of one or the other in which it may be for the timed, 
The difficulty of ascertaining the precise position of the 
line cannot affect the argument, for even now if a murder 
is committed on the river, it must be ascertained in which 
State, to give jurisdiction of the crime, unless it has been 
agreed that either may take jurisdiction. If the river was 
not divided by such line, and all its parts within the juris- 
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diction of some State or other, such offences could not be 
punished by the courts of either State. Congress could not 
assume jurisdiction as in a territory, nor could it pass laws 
to punish persons for destroying any works it might erect 
on the river. 

Let us take a map and see if any part of the Mississippi 
or of its important branches, except such parts as are in the 
territory of the General Government, is ever without the 
jurisdiction or control of one or two States ? 

From the Balize to the Mississippi line on the East side, 
it is entirely within the limits of Louisiana, and any im- 
provements needed on that portion of the river, it is as much 
her interest to make as it is that of South-Carolina to im- 
prove the Santee. Louisiana and Mississippi may, by 
agreement, improve above Vicksburg until the Arkanas line 
is reached ; then Arkansas and Mississippi may contract to 
improve it as high as Memphis where the Tennessee line 
comes in. ‘Tennessee and Arkansas may agree to improve 
up to the Missouri line near New Madrid, and Illinois and 
Missouri could improve to their upper lines which reach the 
territories. 

So Kentucky, Ilinois, Indiana, Ohio and Virginia, might 
each, one with another, contract to remove the impediments 
between them on the Ohio. All this could be done, as Mr. 
Calhoun says, at no great expense ;—at least it would not 
cost these States, more than it costs other States to improve 
their rivers.. South-Carolina has already spent upwards of 
one million on hers. ‘The States have, from 1820 to 1837, 
inclusive, already collectively, spent on roads, rivers and ca- 
nals, $105,340,727 41, and lent to companies for the same 
purposes, $9,767,700. (See the word “fund,” in supplement 
to 2 vol. McCulloch’s Com. Dic., for the amount each has ex- 
pended.) ‘These things are generally done, more wisely 
and economically, when undertaken by States and private 
companies ; and States and individuals being always equa 
tovall such undertakings, if they are worth making, they] 
will always repay their cost. 

The great road from New-Orleans to New-York, passes 
through many States. There has never been felt any ne- 
cessity for an agreement between these States or any num- 
ber of them,—and notwithstanding, a line nearly continu- 
ous of rail-roads and steamboats, connects these cities in 
extreme quarters of the Union. Should Congress assume 
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jurisdiction, because three or more States might not agree? 
These roads have cost the States through which they pass, 
(or their citizens,) more than would be sufficient to remove 
the obstructions of the Mississippi, from its mouth to St. 
Louis,—and they are not more clearly within the exclusive 
control and jurisdiction of those States, than is every foot of 
the Mississippi subject to the several States bordering upon 
it between those two points. 

As the power in Congress to regulate commerce among 
the several States extends, not to their internal commerce, 
but only to that which is external ; and if the same power 
extends equally to the navigation, it must also be the exter- 
nal and not internal navigation ;—and, as the intention was 
to confine the jurisdiction of Congress to “transit by vessels 
on water,” it could only have meant such waters as do not 
come within the jurisdiction and control of any State—as 
in the coasting trade, where vessels from one State going to 
sea, or on the lakes, or such large bays as are beyond the 
jurisdiction of any State, may continue their voyage and 
enter into waters under the jurisdiction of some other State. 

We can imagine no other case in which Congress can in- 
terfere. It follows that as soon as the transit is made, and 
the vessels come within harbors and mouths of rivers, they 
enter the jurisdiction of the State to which these belong, 
and are within the waters exclusively under the control of 
that State. The power of Congress is confined to their 
exit, ‘ransit and entry, and to whatever is necessary to ren- 
der safe such exit, transit and entry; as for imstance, the 
erection of light-houses, buoys, beacons, and other $ea-marks, 
and perhaps public piers; but for which we ha¥e seen no 
other authority than an early act of Congress. The history 
of its legislation for many years after the commencement of 
the government, proves that Congress thought its powers 
thus confined. 

To conclude, we think, we have shown, that the Missis- 
sippi, standing, on this question, in the same position as all 
navigable rivers within the jurisdiction of ‘one or two States, 
is subject to the same rule; and that, if the power to regu- 
late commerce among the several States, only confers upon 
Congress authority over the external trade between the States, 
not applying to the case where the transit is merely across 
a line from one State to another, Congress ean only erect 
such light-houses, buoys and beacons, and perhaps piers, as 
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are necessary to that external commerce, which is conducted 
by transit on water, as in the coasting trade, whether by sea, 
lake or bay. Congress therefore, has no jurisdiction to im- 
prove the rivers in the territory of any State, whether such 
rivers be entirely within the limits of that State, or whether 
they pass through, or constitute a boundary line of two or 
more. The proposition to give to Congress the power of 
making roads and improving the navigation of rivers, was 
expressly rejected in convention, and we can see no reason 
for changing the old State Rights doctrine of South-Carolina. 

Mr. Calhoun not only proposes that Congress shall re- 
move all obstacles of any nature, found in the channel of 
the Mississippi, but would include also érees or other ob- 
structions found on islands or on the banks of the river, 
and which threaten to obstruct it. Surely, there are no parts 
of these islands and banks that are not within the body of 
the county of some one of the States. Where would an 
action for tresspass lie, should an individual, without au- 
thority from the owner, cut these trees, or remove these 
threatening obstructions, on the islands or on the banks? 
Could an act of Congress be pleaded in justification of such a 
trespass, somaaibeelt within the precincts of a county? 
Would not the States have jurisdiction of any “deadly con- 
Jlicts” in those waters? Has it not lately been decided in 
the courts, in the case of negro stealing, that the States of 
Virginia and Kentucky, own the whole of the Ohio, and 
that they have the same jurisdiction over its waters, as over 
every foot of land, in any county within their limits? Does 
not the Virginia cession of 17S4, and the acts of Congress 
admitting Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois into the Union, prove 
the fact ? 

Mr. Rhett in his speech against the river and harbor bill 
of the last session says : 

This point was distinctly made in the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States, in the case of Handley, lessee, vs. Anthony, (5 Wheaton,) 
and the Court determined, ‘that all the States arising out of the Vir- 
ginia cession had the Ohio river, at its /ow water mark, as their boun- 
dary.’” 

By the treaty of 1763, terminating the disputes between 
England and France, Mr. Khett says, it is 


“Declared, that ‘the confines between the two countries was irre- 
vocably fixed,’ by a line drawn along the middle of the river Missis- 
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sippi, from its source, as far as the river Iberville; and from thence, 
by a line drawn along the middle of the river, and the lakes Maure- 
pas and Pont Chartrain.” 


If these limits had never been fixed, but the river con- 
stituted the boundary between two or more States, and the 
right to it not fixed by any formal act, the common law 
rule, which is the same as that of the civil law and in fact 
taken from it, would give to each side, ad filum medium 
aque. It is a settled opinion, says Chancellor Kent, 


“That grants of land, bounded on rivers, or upon the margins of 
the same, or along the same, above tide water, carry the exclusive 
right and title of the grantee to the centre of the stream ; and the 
public in cases where the river is navigable for boats and rafts, have 
an easement therein, or a right of passage as a public highway. The 
proprietors of the adjoining banks have a right to use the land and 
water of the river, as regards the public, in any way not inconsistent 
with the easement; and neither the State, nor any other individual, 
has the right to divert the stream and render it less useful to the 
owners cf the soil.”* 

The eminent domain, or the right to grant a right of 
way over a private owner’s soil, is alone vested in the indi- 
vidual States; and not in Congress. 

The ordinance of Congress of July, 1787, for the govern- 
ment of the territory of the U. States, north-west of the ri- 
ver Ohio, declared it to be a fundamental provision to re- 
main forever unalterable, that the navigable waters, leading 
into the Mississippi and St. Lawrence, and the carrying 
places between the same, should be common highways, and 
forever free as such; but in the case of Gavitt vs. Cham- 
bers, (3. Ohio R. 496) it was decided, 


“That this provision did not abolish or 5 oes the common law 


principle, that he who owns the land on both banks, owns the entire 
river, subject only to the easement of navigation; and he whe owns 
the land upon one bank only, owns to the middle of the river, gub- 
ject to the same easement.” 


It is evident that Congress could not pass any laws ta 
punish injuries done to any works on this river, or its bran- 
ches nor demand tolls for passage. Congress can only ex- 
ercise exclusive jurisdiction, within the States, over the 
district of Columbia, and “over such places as may be pur 
chased by consent of the Legislature of the State, in which 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arse- 
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nals, dockyards, and other needful buildings.” We have 
examined many early acts and cannot find one where Con- 
gress has ever erected a light-house without first obtaining 
the cession from the State. For instance, the lignt-house 
on Middle Bay, and North Islands, and the beacon on Had- 
rell’s Point. 

Mr. Calhoun thinks that our northern lakes stand on the 
same footing as the Mississippi, and that the framers of the 
constitution, no more contemplated commerce on those 
lakes, than on the Mississippi. It would indeed be strange 
if this were so. The lakes then stood in the same relation 
to the Union as now. ‘They were on the borders of New- 
York and of our Western territory, and it must have been 
apparent, without the exercise of any foresight concerning 
the effects of steam, that so soon as those parts should be 
settled, there must grow upa considerable coasting and for- 
eign trade upon those lakes. We must here make another 
extract from Mr. Rhett’s speech. 


“I come now, Mr. Chairman, to the second reason assigned, ma~ 
king the Mississippi and its tributaries subjects for peculiar congres™ 
sional apprppriations. It is said, and the gentleman from Ohio (Mr 
Scuenck) has anticipated me in discussing it, that it is a great in- 
land sea, like the bays on our seacoast, and stands in the same re~ 
lation towards this government. I cannot suppose, that those who 
take this position, can put it upon the more or less of water in the 
Mississippi, to distinguish it from the other rivers of the Union. To 
put a great constitutional power, on such a criterion, is putting it on 
no criterion at all. And if it could constitute a criterion, the answer 
is, the constitution could not have contemplated it, because the river 
Mississippi wa@s not ours, at the time the constitution was made. It 
has been acqfiired since ; and, therefore, either from its magnitude 
or uses, could not have been contemplated by the constitution, or be 
the subject of any distinction under it. I must suppose, that in liken- 
ing the Mississippi and its tributaries, from their size, to our bays on 
the seacoast, it is supposed that they are alike, in the jurisdiction of 
the United States over them. But this is a great mistake. 

ae constitution, extends the jurisdiction of the United States 
Coufts, ‘to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction.” Ad- 
miralty and maritime jurisdiction extends to the sea, and its bays, 
and to rivers as far as tide water flows. Does this jurisdiction include 
the lakes, or the Mississippi, or the Ohio or any other river inland ? 
It does not. The question was expressly tried in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in the case of a steamboat which ran from 
Wheeling to New-Orleans. Being found in tide water, in New-Or- 
leans, it was libelled for wages due. (Mr. Vinton said it was the case 
of Phebus vs. a Steamboat Company.) I thank the gentleman for 
his information. He was the lawyer whose great learning and abili- 
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ties, enlightened the Court in their decision, that the jurisdiction of 
the Courts of the United States did not apply to any of the western 
rivers; and therefore they refused to take cognizance of the case. 
But how is it with the Chesapeake, or any other wd on our sea- 
coast? The Courts of the United States, do take daily cognizance 
of cases arising on them. 

There is, therefore, no analogy, if analogy would help the pre- 
tension, for claiming appropriations for the iN ississippi river and its 
tributaries, between the waters on our bays and the western rivers. 

“But let us admit, that the western rivers, stand precisely in the 
same relation towards the United States as our Atlantic bays. lam 
at a loss to conceive, how that will justify expenditures for their im- 
provement. Those who deny the power of this government to carry 
on internal improvements within the States, do not put it on the 
ground, that where the jurisdiction of the United States Courts ex- 
tend, these improvements may be carried on. They no more admit 
of the constitutionality of appropriations for eastern than for western 
harbors—for Atlantic than for western rivers—for canals or roads 
on this, or the other side of the Blue Ridge. They deny all; and 
against any, or all, they hold wp the barriers of the constitution, 
however frail, to resist the inroads of power and rapacity.” 


The act, declaring the Mississippi a common highway, 
only puts it upon the same footing with all other navigable 
rivers in the States. They are all highways, common to 
all the citizens of the Union. Hence, and not from any 
prohibition arising from the power conceded to Congress 
to regulate commerce, no State can grant to her own citi- 
zens exclusive privileges on her own navigable waters. 
To say that the right of regulating commerce, or in other 
words prescribing rules for it, gives a right to improve the 
navigation of a river seems to us not more preposterous, 
than to claim the right of ship building, from’a power to 
regulate navigation, or in other words, the act of conduct- 
ing a vessel. 


“It seems scarcely possible” (says the late Mr. a Elliot, in 


one of his Reviews,*) to suppose that the power to regulate ecommerce 
with foreign nations, or with the Indian tribes, can comprehend any 
other rights or duties than those necessary to settle the principles on 
which commercial intercourse shall be established. The power to 
meet the friendly or unfriendly conduct of other nations, to hoes com- 
mercial treaties, and to establish the conditions on which each na 
tion, or all nations, shall have access to our shores, is a political rath- 
er than an economical instrument,—the clause under which embargo 
and non-intercourse laws have been enacted, a belligerent weapon, 
by which our rights may be enforced against foreign nations, or our 
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intercourse made amicable and reciprocal. It was necessary that 
this general power should exist in the federal government, in order 
that its exercise should be uniform, that foreign nations might have 
confidence in the permanence of our regulations. 

“It was also necessary that the General Government should have 
power to regulate commerce among the several States, a pa 
wisely calculated to prevent those collisions which had already ap- 
peared in progress, in the early history of our confederacy, to oblite- 
rate forever the repetition of those unkind advantages, which some 
States, seemed disposed, from local circumstances, to take over their 
less fortunate neighbors. These are all causes and objects sufficient 
to induce statesmen to yield this power to the General Government; 
and the phraseology of the clause will strongly demonstrate that no 
other views entered into their consideration when this power was in- 
serted in the constitution. 

“Yet, under this clause, two very important powers have been as- 
serted and partially exercised; one, the right of appropriating mo- 
ney for internal improvements; that right, which, as we have re- 
marked, has been claimed under many provisions of the constitution; 
the other, the power of imposing duties to an indefinite extent, even 
to prohibition, on foreign productions, for the purpose of promoting 
domestic manufactures. These two claims, as far as they depend 
on this provision of the constitution we shall briefly examine. 

“On the first topic there appears, to us, to be nothing more neces- 
eary than to point out the strong distinction between the power neces- 
sary to regulate commerce, and that necessary to facilitate its opera- 
tions. These, we think, have sometimes been confounded. To de- 
termine the ports in our country to which foreign vessels shall have 
access; the conditions on which commodities shall be introduced ; 
the privileges and immunities which shall be granted to the vessels 
and productions of particular nations in return for similar advanta- 
ges conferred on us; the principles and forms on which the mari- 
time intercourse between the States shall be conducted, are the le- 
gitimate objects of this provision of the constitution. But we cannot 
see, that under it the power to construct roads and canals, which are 
only conveniences to fucilitate the transportation and interchange of 
the articles of foreign commerce, or of domestic consumption, can 
any more be inciuded, than the wagons or boats which equally render 
this service, or the vessels which are obsolutely necessary for transma- 
rine communication. These are the peculiar care of the individuals 
who emgage in the adventurous pursuits of commerce ; men, who 
constantly occupied in exchanging the productions of all climates 
and of all countries, never, in their enlightened and liberal views, 
neglect those great improvements which forward their own arrange- 
ments, and, at the same time, do frequently promote the prosperity 
of their country. To their care and enterprise or éo that of the indi- 
vidual States, this task may safely be committed. England, now so 
beautifully intersected with roads and canals, although its govern- 
ment possesses the most unlimited jurisdiction, has left these, with 
many other magnificent works, for the most part, to the exertion of 
those who were particularly interested in their construction.” 
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That the facilities to commerce intended by the Consti- 
tution, did not embrace “the facilitating of the transpor- 
tation of commodities,” by the improvements of the navi- 
gation of rivers, roads, &c., but only facilities for entering 
the ports of the different States, is proved by the reluctant 
admission of Alexander Hamilton himself, in his celebrated 
report on manufactures of 1790. He heads the 11th divi- 
sion of his report with these words: “The facilitating of 
the transportation of commodities.” “Improvements favor- 
ing this object, (he admits) concern all the domestic interests 
of a community,” and acknowledges that he only mentioned 
them as “having an important relation to manufactures.” 
He then proceeds to admit unequivocally, that they belong 
to the States, though he thinks that they could have been 
better managed had they been placed under the general 
jurisdiction. “The symptoms of attention to the improve- 
ment of inland navigation, which had lately appeared in 
some quarters’—“he hoped, would stimulate the exertion 
of the government and citizens of every State.” 

If all the logic used in favor of internal improvements 
of one kind or the other by the General Government, could 
be collected in one body, it would furnish such a volume 
of curiosities in the way of a medley, as is only to be seen 
in “The Revolution of Reason.” Though the whole whig 
party of the United States, and unfortunately many of the 
democrats, (notwithstanding the “Baltimore Platform of De- 
mocracy,”) are in favor of the government’s exercising such 
a power, yet but few of them can be found to agree as to 
the exact clause of the Constitution from whieh the autho- 
rity is derived. One takes it from the words “general wel- 
fare,” another from “common defence ;” some from the 
right to establish post-roads ; others, from the consent of 
the States, or from the right to erect needful buildings ; 
some from a direct power, others from an incidental. _ Some 
find it in the general power to collect revenue, and “while 
one thinks it all important towards the preparation for war. 
the other deems it yet more necessary in times of peace, 
Some think it necessary to the strength of the Union, sup 
porting it, in the way of hoops, by roads and canals; some 
deem it constitutional only when a system is adopted, while 
others maintain that the system renders it unconstitutional. 
Some find it in the power to regulate commerce generally ; 
others in the same power over the commerce between the 
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States, while others again, derive it from the general inabil- 
ity of the States. And finally we have the argument, that 
because it cannot be done in one or two States, it may be 
done in as many more as you please. 


“In these latter days,” (says Mr. Holmes, of Maine, in his speech 
of 1824,) “a new sect of expounders of the Constitution has sprung 
up. They admit that this power being derivative, cannot be infer- 
red from any one of those enumerated, but it may from all. With 
all the improvements in the science of chemistry, no one it is pre- 
sumed, ever suspected that it would be used to expound the Consti- 
tution of the United States. And such seems to be the fact. These 
wise men commence an analysis of a particular power, and find 
several ingredients there ; they then decompose another, and find a 
few more particles; and so on through some fifteen or twenty. They 
then put their results together, perform the process of amalgamation, 
a very fashionable process at this time, and thus form one simple 
substance, which they denominate the power of ‘roads and cane!s’ 
or ‘internal improvements.’ ” 


If Mr. Holmes had lived till now, he would have seen 
the power of steam upon the Constitution. And after this 
steam-doctoring, God knows what the magnetic telegraph 
may not do next with our unfortunate Constitution. 

We know of but one case on record, where equal inge- 
nuity has been exhibited in the art of interpretation : 


“Once upon a time, there was a man,* who had three sons by one 
wife, and all at a birth;t neither could the midwife tell certainly 
which was the eldest. Their father died while they were young ; 
and upon his death-bed, calling the lads to him spoke thus: ‘sons, 
because [ have purchased no estate, nor was born to any, I have 
long considered of some good legacies to bequeath you, and at last, 
with much@are as well as expense, have provided each of you (here 
they are) A new coat.’ Here, the story says the zood father died, 
and the three sons went al! together to seek their fortunes. Their 
father’s willf was very precise, and it was the main precept in it, 
with the greatest penalties annexed, not to add to, or diminish from 
their coats one thread, without a positive command in the will. Now 
the goats their father had left them, were, it is true, of very good 
cloth, and besides, so neatly sewn, you would swear they were all of 
a piece ; but at the same time very plain and with little or no orna- 
ment. And it happened, that before they were a month in town, 

reat shoulder-knots§ came up. Straight all the world wore shoulder- 
nots ; no approaching the ladies rwelles without the quota of shoulder- 
knots. ‘That fellow,’ cries one, ‘has no soul; where is his shoulder- 
knot?? Our three brethren soon discovered their want by sad expe- 
rience, meeting in their walks with forty mortifications and indigni- 


* Uncle Sam. + The States. t Constitution. § Bank. 
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ties. If oe went to the play house, the door-keeper showed them 
into the twelve-penny gallery. If they went to visit a lady, a fvot- 
man met them at the door with ‘pray send up your message.’ In 
this unhappy case they went immediately to consult their father’s 
will, read it over and over, but not a word of the shoulder-knot; 
what should they do? What temper should they find? Obedience 
was absolutely necessary, and yet shoulder-knots* appeared extreme- 
ly requisite. After much thought, one of the brotherst who hap- 
pened to be more book-learned than the other two, said he had found 
an expedient. ‘It is true,’ said he, ‘there is nothing here in this will, 
totidem verbis, making mention of shoulder-knots; but 1 dare con- 
jecture, we may find them inclusive, or totidem syllabis..} This dis- 
tinction was immediately approved by all; and so they fell again to 
examine ; but their evil star had so directed the matter, that the first 
syllable was not to be found in the whole writings.§ Upon which 
disappointment, he who found the former evasion, took heart, and 
said, ‘brothers there are yet hopes; for though we cannot find them, 
totidem verbis, nor totidem syllabis, 1 dare engage we shal] make 
them on tertio modo, or totidem literis.’\| This discovery was also 
highly commended ; upon which they fell once more to the scrutiny, 
and soon picked out s, n, 0, U, L, D, B, R; when the same planet 
enemy to their repose, had wonderfully contrived that a K‘] was not 
to be found. Here was a weighty difficulty! But the distinguishing 
brother, for whom we shall hereafter find a name, now his hand was 
in, proved by a very good argument, that K, was a modern illegiti- 
mate letter, unknown to the learned ages, and no where to be found 
in ancient manuscripts. ‘It is true,’ said he, ‘the word calenda, hath 
in a. v. c. been sometimes written with a x, but erroneously ; for in 
the best copies, it has been ever spelt withac. And by consequence 
it was a gross mistake in our language to spell knot witha x; but 
that from henceforward he would take care it should be written with 
ac.’ Upon this, all farther difficulty vanished ; shoulder-knots were 
made clearly out, to be jure paterno,** and our three gentlemen swag- 
gered with as flaunting ones as the best. But as human happiness 
is of a very short duration, so in those days were human fashions, 
upon which it entirely depends. Shoulder-knots had their time, and 
we must now imagine them in their decline; for a certain lord came 
just from Paris with fifty yards of gold lace upon his coat, exactly 
trimmed after the coat fashion of that month. In two days all man- 
kind appeared closed up in bars of gold lace.tt Whoever durst peep 
abroad without his compliment of gold lace, was as scandalous as 
a ——, and as ill-received among the women. What should our three 
knights do, in this momentous affair? They had sufficiently strained 
a point already, in the aflair of shoulder-knots; upon recourse to thé 
will, nothing appeared there but altwm silentium. That of the | 
shoulder-knots was a loose, flying circumstantial point; but this of 
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gold lace seemed too considerable an alteration without better war- 
rant; it did aliguo modo essentie adherere, and therefore, required a 
positive precept. But about this time it fell out, that the learned 
Coates aforesaid, had read Aristotelis Dialectica, and especially 
that worderful piece de interpretatione, which has the faculty of 
teaching its readers to find out a meaning in every thing butitself; 
like commentators on the revelations, who proceed prophets without 
understanding a syllable of the text. ‘Brothers,’ said he ‘you are 
to be informed, that of wills{ duo sunt genera, nuncupatory, and scrip- 
tory; that in the scriptory will, here before us, there is no precept or 
mention about gold lace, conceditur; but, si idem affirmatur de nun- 
cupatorio, negatur. For brothers, if you remember, we heard a 
fellow say when we were boys, that he heard my father’s man say, 
that he would advise his sons to get gold lace on their coats, as soon 
as ever they could procure money to buy it.’ ‘By G—, that is very 
true,’ cries the other. ‘I remember it perfectly well,’ said the third. 
And so without much ado, they got the booed gold lace in the parish, 
and walked about as fine as lords. 

“So when flame colored satin* came up all in fashion, a clause of 
the will directing the sons to take care of fire and put out their can- 
dles before they went to sleep, was held to cover flame colored satin ; 
and they adopted flame colored satin, as within the will. The next 
winter silver fringet became the rage, but another of the brotherst{ 
who was skilled in criticism, and the learning of wills, had found in 
a certain author that the same word, which, in the will, is called 
fringe, does also signify a broom-stick ; and doubtless ought to have 
the same interpretation.” 


In politics as well as in private life, one false step inva 
riably begets another. By the acts of cession of the west- 
ern territory, by the different States, it was expressly agreed 
that those lands “shall be considered a common fund for 
the use and benefit of such of the United States as have 
become or shall become members of the confederation or 
federal alliance of said States, according to their usual and 
general charge and expenditure.” By the act of 1802, 
admitting Ohio into the Union, it was agreed, in violation 
of the terms of the cession, that two per cent. of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the lands it that State should be applied 
to the opening of the roads leading to it; with the consent 
of the States through which the roads might pass. Here 
was a new error, in supposing that the consent of a State, 
could give new powers to the Congress of the United States. 
By the act of 1806, Congress commenced, under this agree- 
ment, to appropriate funds for the construction of the Cum- 
berland road. ‘These appropriations soon far exceeded the 


* Constitutions. +t Internal improvements. +: The key to this is lost. 
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two per cent. fund; but Congress nevertheless continued to 
appropriate, and the West to solicit. ‘Then, for the first 
time, projects were proposed for the making of roads and ca- 
nalsand improving water-courses. Mr. Madison we believe, in 
his very last message, put his veto on these projects. Mr. 
Monroe succeeded Mr. Madison. During the administration 
of Mr. Monroe, Mr. Calhoun acted as his Secretary of War, 
and there was no one, it is well known, who had more 
influence with that administration. Our late distinguished 
and honest fellow-citizen, Robert Turnbull, in speaking of 
the usurpations of the government under Mr. Adams, thus 
expresses himself : 


“It was reserved for Mr. Monroe, to commence that system of 
policy, which the present administration is now pressing upon the 
Southern States, and which, if persevered in, will convulse this 
Union to its aE centre. It was during Mr. Monroe’s administration 
that a bold, a decided, and a systematic plan of constructive and 
usurped powers, was determined on by Congress. It was then that 
we went back to the wltra principles of Alexander Hamilton, which 
had slept in their graves, for a third of a century, and proclaimed 
such a devastating and such an overwhelming doctrine, as that of 
‘the general welfare” Did the Southern advocates of this system 
reflect, that their doctrines would serve as a foundation, on which 
Congress would build, in after periods, scheme upon scheme, for 
enlarging its legislation, increasing its occupation, and for converting 
sovereign States into petty municipalities?” “Aftera lapse of some 
thirty years, the dangerous elements of power, buried by the conven- 
tion in 1787, are all carefully disinterred ; and, to provide for their 
removal, in due and solemn state, they are placed in that splendid 
sarcophagus, the memorable report of Mr. Calhoun, the then Secre- 
tary of War, ‘on roads and canals.’” (See Crisis, pp. 25, 50.) 

It was just one month, to a day, before the commence- 
ment of Mr. Monroe’s administration, that Mr. Calhoun 
delivered his famous speech in favor of “a bill proposing to 
set apart and pledge as a permanent fund for internal im- 
provement, the bonus of the national bank, and the United 
States’ share of its dividends.” 

It was on the 2d Jan. 1818, that an act to incorporate the 
Bank of the United States was defeated by the casting vote 
of the speaker, Mr. Cheves. It was afterwards passed; 
and vetoed by Mr. Madison. In the session of 1815-16, 
Mr. Calhoun introduced another bill, which was passed, 
and the bank chartered. 

The inevitable effect of these measures was to unite the 
friends of the bank, and those who were favorable to inter- 
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nal improvements by the General Government, and no 
project, advocating extravagant expenditure, could possibly 
fail to attract to itself, the tariff interest. In proof of this, 
see the audacious proposal of Mr. Andrew Stewart made at 
a subsequent period, as chairman of the committee on roads 
and canals.* In short, this proposition to unite bank and 
internal improvements, marked the era of class legislation 
in the United States, and of all that truckling, huckstering, 
bargaining, trading, log-rolling, office-seeking and office- 
giving, which has shown neither regard to duty, constitu- 
tion, oath or any other obligation, usually held sacred by 
honest and civilized people. Hence arose committees, 
reports, brigades of engineer corps, surveys, recognizances, 
&c., &c., covering every section of the country, from Maine 
to the Sabine; and, as Mr. Turnbull says, taking “the 
summit-levels all along the great Alleghany ridge of Moun- 
tains, with a view ¢o defend us against the British!” “and 
all the while drawing the life-blood of the South, for the 
enriching of the North.” From this combination has 
resulted a system, miscalled American, which has already 
well nigh destroyed the Union, aud loosened the affections 
of many of its most patriotic citizens; which must, if not 
arrested in its career, pervert, in the end, every power, and 
convert our government into one of an unrestrained and 
unprincipled majority. It was in favor of this union of the 
bank with internal improvements, that Mr. Calhoun said :t 


“At peace with all the world; abounding in pecuniary means; and, 
what is of the most importance, and at what I| rejoice as most favo- 
rable to the country, party and sectional feelings immerged in a 
liberal and enlightened regard to the general concerns of the na- 
tion—such, are the favorable circumstances under which we are now 
deliberating. Thus situated, to what can we direct our resources 
and attention, more important than internal improvements 2” «Let 
it not be said that internal improvement may be wholly left to the 
enterprage af the States and of individuals.” “But many of the 
imprevements contemplated, are on too great a scale for the resour- 
ces of the States or of individuals; and many, of such a nature, that 
the rival jealousy of the States, if left alone, might prevent. They 
require the resources and the general superintendence of this gov- 
ernment, to effect and complete them.” 

Speaking of our weakness arising from the extent of our 


territory, he says: 


* House Doc. 1826. (Report) No. 228. 
+ Mr. Calhoun’s Speech, 3d Vol. Eloquence of the U. S., p. 255 
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“Good roads and canals, judiciously laid out, are the proper reme- 
dy.” “Our power of raising revenue, in war particularly, depends 
mainly on them.” “Let us then bind the republic together with a 
perfect system of roads and canals. Let us conquer space. It ie 
thus, the most distant part of the republic will be brought within a 
few days travel of the centre; it is thus that a citizen of the West 
will read the news of Boston stil] moist from the press.” Such then, 
being the obvious advantages of internal improvements, why should 
the House hesitate to commence the system? J understand there 
are, with some members, constitutional objections.” “It is mainly 
urged that Congress can only apply the public money in execution 
of the enumerated powers. [| am no advocate for refined arguments 
on the constitution. The instrument was not intended as a thesis for 
the logician to exercise his ingenuity on. It ought to be construed 
with plain, good sense ; and what can be more express than the con- 
stitution on this very point? The mer rd delegated to Congress, 
is comprised in these words: ‘to lay and collect taxes, duties, imports 
and excises; to pay the debts and provide for the common defence 
and general wellare of the United States,’ First the power is given 
to lay taxes ; next, the objects are enumerated to which the money 
accruing from the exercise of this power may be applied—to pay 
debts, provide for the defence, and promote the general welfare ; and 
last, the rule for laying the taxes is prescribed—that all duties, im- 
yorts and excises shall be uniform. Jf the framers had intended to 
Femsit the use of the money to the powers afterwards enumerated and 
defined, nothing could be more easy than to have expressed it plainly.” 

“The constitution gives to Congress the power to establish post- 
offices and postroads. Il know the interpretation, whieh is usually 
given to the words, confines our power to that of designating only 
the post-roads ; but it seems to me that the word ‘establish’ compre- 
hends something more. But suppose the constitution to be silent, 
why should we be confined in the application of money to the enume- 
rated powers?* “To look no farther back, at the last session a con- 
siderable sum was granted to complete the Cumberland road.” “I 
expect it will be said, that our constitution was founded on positive 
and written ee ae and not on precedents. I do not deny the 
position,” “bnt surely they (precedents) furnish better evidence of the 
true interpretation of the constitution than the most refined and sub- 
tle arguments.!!” “Let it not be urged, that the construction for- 
which I contend gives a dangerous extent to the powers of Con 
gress.!!’ “I believe that the passage of the bill, will not be much 
endangered by a doubt of the power.” “A system it is contended 
ought to be presented before the money is appropriated. I think 
differently. To set apart the fund, appears to me to be naturally the 
first act; at least I take it to be the only practicable course.” “The 
first great object is to perfect the communication from Maine to 
Louisiana, this may be fairly considered as the principal artery of 
the whole system. The next is the connection of the lakes with the 


* See for this doctrine, Alexander Hamilton’s report on manufactures in 
1790, 1st. Vol. Federalist, edition of 1810, p. 231 
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Hudsomriver, In a political, commercial and military point of view, 
few objects could be more important. The next object of chief im- 
portance is, to connect all the great commercial points on the Atlan- 
tic, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Charleston 
and Savannah, with the Western States; and finally to perfect the 
intercourse between the West and New-Orleans. These seem to me 
to be the great objects. There are others, no doubt, of great impor- 
tance, which wueld receive the aid of government. The fund pro- 

sed to be set apart in this bill, is about $650,000, a year, which is 
doubtless too sma!! to effect such great objects of itself; but it would 
be a good beginning, and I have no doubt, when it is once begun, 
the great work will be finished.” “J feel a deep solicitude in relation 
to it. Iam anvious that this Congress shall have the reputation of 
tt, and I am the more so, on account of the feelings which have been 
created against it.” ‘The money cannot be appropriated to a more 
exalted use.” 


We have referred to the former opinions of Mr. Calhoun 
with no idle or unfriendly feelings. On the contrary, we 
believe that he has honestly changed his opinions, and that 
later experience has convinced him of the error of those 
which he formerly entertained. Our motive is to show, 
that no man is infallible ; and that, however influential, or 
however wise, a statesman may be, his opinions should, on 
all great constitutional questions, be examined as freely and 
as boldly, as those of any other man. When and where, 
has there yet been found a judge, whose wisdom was above 
the scrutiny of the bar? If we should be tender of the 
reputation of a great man, still more so should we be, of 
that of our State. The reputation of no man should be 
weighed against that of his country. Under a government 
like ours, it should not be expected, by any man, that his opi- 
nions should be received, without question and without en- 
quiry. It is ¢ruth and not conformity, that we should seek. 
To sacrifice the former to the latter, would be cowardice 
and subserviency. 

On the occasion of a late charge made against her prime 
minister, by the Queen of Spain, accusing him of having 
compelled her, by force, to sign an order,—a question of ve- 
facity arose in their legislative council, between the queen 
and her minister. Even in that country, where we should 
have expected neither high eloquence nor boldness of speech, 
qualities for which free countries have ever been distin- 
guished, a member, Mr. Lopez, in defending the minister, 
thus expresses himself : 
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“If queens are interesting, beloved, sacred, there is another, yet 
more sacred queen the sister of time, the companion of eternity, the 
only resource of innocence—tTrutH, to whom since I was born I 
have fixed my worship—to whom I will pay it till I die; and when 
I fix my eyes upon her, all other objects disappear.” 


While therefore, we believe Mr. Calhoun sincere in his 
present opinions, we cannot for that reason give them our 
assent. We have seen, in the recent announcement of his 
opinions, no reason why Carolina should change her course 
on this important subject. If we permit the removal of 
any part of our breastworks, we open the door to the enter- 
prise of the reckless invader from every quarter, upon the 
barriers and defences of the constitution; and what we 
consider an attempt so to do, although not so intended, must 
be our apology for extending our remarks to an exposition 
of te course which has already been pursued by Congress, 
in regard to internal improvements. We shall therein show, 
that instead of favoring the southern Atlantic coast, the 
great amount of expenditure has been for the benefit of the 
North and West. In short we can see no difference be- 
tween this scheme of Mr. Calhoun’s, and the old condemn- 
ed system of internal improvements, other than in their 
differing extent of mischief. But an attempt on our part 
to confine it to one favored section, can produce no other re- 
sult than a doubt as to the honesty of our intentions, with an 
utter defeat of all our principles. Either the whole is right, 
or the whole is wrong. And we believe, 


“That they are both, so near of kin, 

And like in all, as well as sin, 

That put ’em in a bag, and shake ’em, 
Yourself o’ th’ sudden, would mistake ’em, 
And not know which is which, unless 

You measure by their wickedness.” 


Born on Carolina’s soil, and proud of her character and 
moral influence, we are ready to make any sacrifice to main- 
tain her reputation. In her misfortunes, we shall ever 
mourn and partake ; and in her prosperity, rejoice. But let 
no true Carolinian forget,—what should be engraven on the 
hearts of all—THAT HER STRENGTH LIES IN HER MORAL 
CHARACTER, and that, that character is maintained by the 
honesty, purity and consistency of her principles. 

We will now proceed to show, the course which has been 
heretofore pursued; and the constant tendency towards 
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partial legislation, which has been exhibited in all works 
of internal improvement, undertaken by the government ; 
and that this partiality, so far from being in favor of the 
Southern Atlantic coast, has constantly exhibited itself in its 
whole strength, in favor of the petted North and West. It 
was under Mr. Monroe’s administration, that the corps of 
military engineers was converted into a board for internal 
improvement, and placed under the war department, by 
which it was sent “en chasse,” to every part of the country, 
to look up for projects and schemes for spending the sur- 
plus revenue, aud by a union «f bank interest, tariff interest, 
and sectional interest, to keep up protection and the taxes 
of the people. One of the reports of this board on canals, 
sanctioned by Mr. Calhoun, and submitted with approbation, 
by Mr. Monroe, to Congress in February, 1825, now lies be- 
fore us, and we cannot refrain from giving a catalogue of the 
splendid projects therein contained.* 


. To unite the Chesapeake and Ohio, across the Alleghany. 
. To unite the Ohio with the Lakes. 

. To unite the Ohio with the Schuylkill. 

. To unite the Delaware and Raritan. 

. To cut through the isthmus of Cape Cod. 

». To unite Buzzard Bay and Boston Harbor. 


All this expenditure, was intended for the North and West. 
Napoleon’s celebrated engineer, Gen. Bernard, was employed 
in these works, and must have regarded them as worthy of 
his old master, in the days of his fullest power. We have 
given above but a small sample of the contemplated im. 
provements, embracing forts, roads, canals, &c. &c. 

The expenditures in 1824-25 (House Doc. 149) were 
thus dispensed : 


North of the Potomac, : $323,603 47 
South “ “ " . - 27,398 28 


Common to both, ae 33,713 00 


Mr. Monroe’s administration was followed by that of Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Clay ; when every barrier left to the power 
of the General government was removed, and every restric- 
tion engulphed in that MonsTER POWER, “the general wel- 
fare.” It was the course of this administration which drew 
from Mr. Jefferson in 1825, the following observations, in 
his letter to Mr. Giles: 


* Execntive Doc., 2 sess. 18 Cong. No, 83, 


Or WOR 


> 
- 
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“Take together the decisions of the federal court, the doctrines of 
the President, and the misconstruction of the constitutional compact, 
acted on by the legislature of the federal branches, and it is but too 
evident, that the three ruling branches of that department are in 
combination to strip their colleagues, the State authorities, of the 
powers reserved to them; and to exercise themselveg, all functions, 
foreign and domestic. Under the power to regulate commerce, they 
assume indefinitely, that also over agriculture and manufactures, 
and call it regulation to take the earnings of one of these branches 
of industry, and that too the most depressed, and put them into the 
pockets of the other, the most flourishing of all. Under the author- 
ity to establish post-roads, they claim that, of cutting down moun- 
tains for the construction of roads, and digging canals ; and, aided 
by a little sophistry on the words ‘general welfare,’ a right to do, not 
only the acts to effect those which are specifically enumerated and 
permitted, but whatsoever, they shall think or pretend, will be for the 
general welfare.” 


By the report of the Board of Engineers, of Dec., 1827. 
during this administration, of the military works or fortifi- 
cations projected, which were within the legitimate powers 
of the government, there were of the first class, 


North of the Potomac, - - $4,464,062 31 
South “ “ . - - 77,810 79 


In the second class, 


North of the Potomac, - - $4,721,702 96 
On the Potomac, - - - 205,602 23 
South of the Potomac, - - 429,872 34 


Fourteen hundred miles of coast between Norfolk and 
Pensacola, were left entirely defenceless ! 

In 1827, (House Doc. No. 106,) of the surveys of roads 
and canals to be made, there were 


North of the Potomac, 6 Oe le 13 
South of “ as - ee 6 


In 1828, (House Doc. No. 261,) the number of sutveys 
made of roads, rivers, canals, creeks and harbors, were 69; 
of these, there were, 

North of the Potomac, pe eee ee 


South * “ - - - - - 12 
Common to both, - - - - - 3 


The report gives us the estimated cost of the works con- 
templated for the four years only, from 1824 to 1828, which 
amounts to $32,699,997 65, of which, for the Ohio and 
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Chesapeake canal alone, $22,375,427 69, were required. 
Besides this immense sum, there was north of the Potomac, 
$10,291,069 96, and south of that river, only $33,500. 

The River and Harbor bill vetoed by Mr. Tyler in 1845, 
appropriated $1,695,852. Of this amount, $1,330,852, was 
intended for the North and North-west ; $125,000, for the 
South Atlantic coast, and $240,000, for the Mississippi, 
Missouri and Arkansas rivers.” 

The bill lately vetoed by Mr. Polk, contained appropria- 
tions for as large an amount, and was equally if not more 
partial in its distribution. Mr. Stephen Elliott in his admi- 
rable reviewt on this subject, asks : 


“How can these measures, we repeat, be restrained or limited? 
To national objects? What are they? Who shall define them ? 
Every man believes the projects that will benefit his quarter of the 
Union, his State, his county, his tewn, his village, his farm, his occu- 
pation, his manufacture, a national object; each one believes, because 
he wishes himself to be the centre of important interests. And why 
not? Every individual is an integral portion of the whole commu- 
nity, his welfare and prosperity is a portion of the general welfare 
and prosperity ; the nation is composed of individuals, and the well- 
being of every individual is, and must be,a national object. The 
door is wide enough to admit al! applicants—the construction liberal 
enough to cover all claims. National objects!—Is that which inte- 
rests ten States a national object? If so will it cease to be national 
if it concerns only nine, eight, seven, six, five, four, three, two, one? 
Where shall we draw the line of separation? Must we go to one- 
half, one-third, one-fourth, one-tenth part of a State, until again we 
reach the individual! This is the irresistible course of the argument. 
Many objects of a single individual may be truly national. Many 
public works, in a single State, may be of more real importance to 
the nation than others that traverse a dozen. Must the soil of more 
than one State be broken or trodden, in order to render a public 
work national? If the Chesapeake and Delaware canal is a.national 
object, is it more so because it touches a skirt of Maryland, than it 
would be if Delaware extended across the isthmus? If the Ohio 
and Chesapeake canal is to be a national object, would it be less so 
if the epgineers, on making their survey, had found it expedient, 
from Jocal causes to locate it altogether within the State of Virginia? 
No limitation, in fact and in practice, can be affixed-to this phrase ; 
it will be wise therefore, before we enter on this interminable career, 
before we approach this absorbing whirlpool, to establish some land- 
marks to regulate our progress, some system to guide our conduct.” 


*The whole amount of expenses for maintaining light-houses in the 
United States, amount, in 1835, to $235,056 70; in 1536, to $253,759 35, 
in 1837, to $271,355 36; and in 1833, to 301,521 08. 

+ Southern Rev., Nov. 1828. 
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Before we close with Mr. Calhoun’s report, we must ex- 
press our regret, that he should have recommended that a 
corps of engineers should again be established on the part 
of the Federal government, with a view to internal improve- 
ments of any sort. He proposes that they should examine 
and report on the improvement necessary to facilitate the 
navigation of the Mississippi, or in the words of Gen. Ham- 
ilton, “for the facilitating of the transportation of commodi- 
ties,” on that river. Neither can we agree with Mr. Cal- 
houn, that the Government has the right to give away, 
without consideration the public lands, whether to States, 
corporations or individuals, Mr. Calhoun, while he admits 
that the construction of rail-roads, belongs to the States 
and does not come within the power of Congress, proposes, 
as the fairest and best “mode of contributing” and least 
subject to abuse, that Congress should cede alternate sec- 
tions on the projected line of such works. Now, it does 
seem to us, that to admit that Congress can “contribute” in 
one mode, is to admit that it can contribute in another. 
There remains only the choice of modes; what depends 
upon mode or fashion must soon change, and flame co- 
lored satin soon gave way to silver fringe. However anx- 
ious we may be for the success of the road, we cannot con- 
sent that such success should be obtained at the expense of 
the Constitution. The cessions made by the States, of 
Western territory, were made on conditions, that it should 
“be considered as a common fund for the use and benefit 
of such of the United States as have become or shall 
become members of the confederation of the said States.” 
Mr. C. in this very report, admits that the Government 
holds none of its powers “absolutely, but as a@ trust, and 
as such, is limited in its exercise strictly to the nature and 
object of the trust.” The clause of the Constitution which 
gives to Congress “the power to dispose of” the territory 
and other property of the United States, is, in every Sense 
of the word, but a trust to sell; and it is expressly de- 
clared, by way of caution, that this power shall not “be so 
construed as to prejudice any claims of the United States, 
or of any particular State.” It constituted then, a trust to 
sell for the common benefit, and the proceeds could only 
be applied as any other revenue of the Government. The 
source from whence the revenue is derivable, cannot change 
or alter the power of the Government over the proceeds. 
Congress could not cede a part of the customs, under pre- 
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tence, that the vigilance or interest of the party to whom 
it was ceded, might increase the amount to be collected. 
Would any respectable chancery lawyer give it as his opi- 
nion, that under such a trust to sell, that the trustee could 
give away a part of the ces/ui que trust’s lands, and that 
when called on to render an account of his trust to a court 
of chancery, he would be held excused from rendering an 
account for a part of the trust property, on the ground that 
he had given away a part of it, to increase the value of the 
rest? We think the court would answer “non constat. 
Let the defendant pay costs.” 

We cannot conclude this article without making some 
few remarks in relation to the veto of Mr. Polk, on the 
river and harbor bill. We cannot too much applaud it 
for its correct principles on this subject. Indeed there never 
has been a President, who, in the course of his political life, 
has been more constant than Mr. Polk, to the republican 
principles he professes. He has truly and most faithfully 
redeemed his pledges to that party of the nation, which 
placed him in power. If in going for the 54° 40’ on the 
Oregon question, he went farther than we, and many others 
of the republican party believed to be just and sound policy, 
we still sincerely believe that he did so, because he consi- 


dered himself so pledged to do. May such astrict adherence 
to pledges, ever be the greatest fault committed by a demo- 
cratic President. How different his, from the supple course 
of some who preceded him! Ever consistent with his 
principles, we know of no vote ever given by Mr. Polk, 
which has been inconsistent with his free trade, State rights, 
democratic pp ncipice. Let any one read his admirable 


report of 1831, on the “distribution of the surplus funds;” 
there will be found no better code of State rights principles. 
Equal praise is due to his veto on the “river and harbor 
bill.” it is easy enough to oppose one’s enemies, or as one 
of our old whig magistrates once said, “to decide between 
tory and whig, but when it comes to deciding between 
whig and whig, it is a hard business.” We will 
not stop here to discuss the question whether or not, demo- 
erats could vote for such a bill; but we believe it to be the 
fact that some voted for it, who also pledged themselves by 
the Baltimore democratic platform, which declared such 
appropriations unconstitutional. There is no doubt we 
believe, that if Mr. Calhoun’s Memphis bill had passed both 
45 VoL. x.—No. 20, 
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Houses, that Mr. Polk would have vetoed it, as readily as 
the other. As much has been said in the “Union,” the 
official paper, in commenting on some remarks of the “New- 
York Batavia Spirit of the Times.” “The Union” in 
lieu of any remarks of its own, begs leave to adopt those of 
the “Times ;” and among these remarks is the following: 
“we think that if both bills had been presented for the 
President’s signature at the same time, he would have with- 
held it and returned both bills.” 

We fully agree with the Charleston Mercury, which said 
of the veto, “It is words fitly spoken, and may, as Mr. Rhett 
suggested, prolong the life of the democratic party.” We 
cannot too highly recommend to our readers, the following 
extract from the document in question, which cannot be too 
much considered, nor over-valued. 


“Some of the objects of appropriations contained in this bill are 
local in their character, and lie within the limits of a single State ; 
and though in the language of the bill, they are called harbors, 
they are not connected with foreign commerce, nor are they places 
of refuge or shelter for our navy, or commercial marine on the ocean 
or lake shores. To call the mouth of a creek, or a shallow inlet on 
our coast, a harbor, cannot confer the authority to expend the public 
money in its improvement. Congress have exercised the power co- 
eval with the constitution, of establishing light-houses, beacons, buoys, 
and piers on our ocean and Jake shores, for the purpose of rendering 
navigation safe and easy, and for affording protection and shelter for 
our navy and other shipping. These are safeguards placed in exist- 
ing channels of navigation. After the long acquiescence of the gov- 
ernment through all preceding administrations, | am not disposed to 
question or disturb the authority to make appropriations for such pur- 
poses. 

“When we advance a step beyond this point, and, in addition to 
the establishment and support, by appropriations from the treasury, 
of light-houses, beacons, buoys, piers, and other improvements within 
the bays, inlets and harbours on our ocean and lake coasts imme- 
diately connected with our foreign commerce, attempt to make 
improvements in the interior, at points unconnected with foreign com- 
merce, and where they are not needed, for the protection and security 
of our navy and commercial marine, the difficulty arises in drawin 
a line beyond which, appropriations may not be made by the federa 
government. 

“One of my predecessors, who saw the evil consequences of the 
system proposed to be revived by this bill, attempted to define this 
line by declaring that ‘expenditures of this character’ should be 
‘confined below the ports of entry or delivery established by law? 
Acting on this restriction, he withheld his sanction from a bill which 
had passed Congress ‘to improve the navigation of the Wabash riv- 
er” He was at the same time ‘sensible that this restriction was not 
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as satisfactory as could be desired, and that much embarrassment 
may be caused to the executive department in its execution, by ap- 
propriations for remote and not well understood objects.’ This re- 
striction, it was soon found, was subject to be evaded, and rendered 
comparatively useless in checking the system of improvements which 
it was designed to arrest, in consequence of the facility with which 
ports of entry and delivery may be established by law, upon the upper 
waters, and in some instances, almost at the head springs of some of 
the most unimportant of our rivers, and at points on our coast pos- 
sessing no commercial importance, and not used as places of refuge 
and safety by our navy, and other shipping. Many of the ports of 
entry and delivery now authorised by law, so far as foreign commerce 
is concerned, exist only in the statute books. No entry of foreign 
goods is ever made, and no duties are ever collected at them. No 
exports of American products bound for foreign countries ever clear 
from them. To assume that their existence in the statute book as 
ports of entry or deli=ery, warrants expenditure on the waters leading 
to them, which would be otherwise unauthorized, would be to assert 
the proposition, that the law-making power may engraft new pro- 
visions on the constitution. If the restriction be a sound one, it can 
only apply to the bays, inlets and rivers connected with or leading 
to such ports as actually have foreign commerce; ports at which 
foreign importations arrive in bulk, paying the duties charged by 
law, and from which exports are made to foreign countries, It will 
be found by applying the restriction thus understood to the bill un- 
der consideration, that it contains appropriations for more than twen- 
ty objects of internal improvement, called in the bill, harbors, at pla- 
ces which have never been declared by law either ports of entry or 
delivery, and at which, as appears from the records of the treasury, 
there has never been an arrival of foreign merchandize, and from 
which there has never been a vessel cleared for a foreign country. 
It will be found that many of these works are new, and at places 
for the improvement of which appropriations are now for the first 
time proposed. It will be found, also, that the bill contains appro- 
priations for rivers, upon which, there not only exists no foreign com- 
merce, but upon which there has not been established even a paper 
port of entry, and for the mouths of creeks, denominated harbors, 
which if inyproved, can benefit only the particular neighborhood in 
which they are situated. It will be found too, to contain appropria- 
tions, the expenditure of which, will only have the effect of improv- 
ing one place at the expense of the local, natural advantages of 
another in its vicinity. Should this bill become a law, the same 
principle which authorizes the appropriations which it proposes to 
make, would aiso authorise similar appropriations for the nm 
of the other bays, inlets and creeks, which may with equal propriety 
be called harbors, and all the rivers, important or unimportant, in 
every part of the Union. To sanction the bill with such provisions, 
would be to concede the principle that the federal government pos- 
sesses the power to expend the public money in a general system 
of internal improvements limited in its extent only by the ever vary- 
ing discretion of successive Congresses and successive executives. 
It would be to efface and remove the limitations and restrictions of 
power, which the constitution has wisely provided to limit the au- 
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thority and action of the federal government to well-defined and 
specified objects. Besides these objections, the practical evils which 
must flow from the exercise, on the part of the federal government, 
of the powers asserted in this bill, impress my mind with a grave 
sense of my duty to avert them from the country, as far as my con- 
stitutional action may enable me to do so. 

“It not only leads to a consolidation of power in the federal gov- 
ernment at the expense of the rightful authority of the States, but 
its inevitable tendency is, to embrace objects for the expenditure of 
the public money, which are local in their character, benefitting but 
few at the expense of the common treasury of the whole. It will 
engender sectional feelings and prejudices, calculated to disturb the 
harmony of the Univn. It will destroy the harmony which should 
prevail in our legislative counsels. 

“It will produce combinations of local and sectional interests, strong 
enough, when united, to carry propositions for appropriations of pub- 
lic money which could not, of themselves and standing alone, suc- 
ceed, sod connet fail to lead to wasteful and extravagant expenditures. 

“It must produce a disreputable scramble for the public money, 
by the conflict which is inseparable from such a system, between 
local and individual interests and the general interests of the whole. 
It is unjust to those States which have, with their own means ; con- 
structed their own internal improvements, to make from the common 
treasury appropriations for similar improvements in other States. 

“In its operation it will be oppressive and unjust towards those 
States whose representatives and people, either deny or doubt the 
existence of the power, or think its exercise inexpedient, and who, 
while they equally contribute to the treasury, cannot consistently 
with their opinions, engage in the general competition for a share of 
the public money. Thus a large portion of the Union, in number, 
and in geographical extent, contributing its equal proportion of 
taxes to the support of the Government, would, under the operation 
of such a system, be compelled to see the national treasury—the 
common stock of all—unequally disbursed, and often improvidently 
wasted for the advantage of small sections, instead of being applied 
to the great national purposes, in which all have a common interest, 
and for which alone, the power to collect the revenue was given. 
Should the system of internal improvements proposed prevail, all 
these evils will multiply and increase with the increase of the num- 
ber of the States, and the extension of the geographical limits of the 
settled portions of our country. With the increase of our numbers 
and the extension of our settlements, the local objects demanding 
the appropriations of the public money for their improvement will 
be proportionately increased. In each case the expenditure of the 
public money would confer benefits, direct or indirect, only on a set- 
tion, while these sections would become daily, less in comparison 
with the whole. 

“The wisdom of the framers of the constitution in withholding 
power over such objects from the federal government, and leaving 
them to the local governments of the States, becomes more and 
more manifest with every year’s experience of the operations of our 
system.” 
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Art. [IX.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.—Heidelberg: A Romance. By G. P. R. James, Esq. New-York : 
Harper & Brothers. 1846. 


Or James as a novelist, his contemporaries have expressed a judg- 
ment, which we scarcely believe that pesterity will reverse. Following, 
in order of time, immediately after the novelist, par excellence, of the 
age, he has not been thought unworthy to stand next to him in order 
of merit; and in fertility of production, it is not improbable, should his 
life be protracted to an ordinary length, that he will surpass him. We 
have here his last essay in the field of fiction, superior to many— 
inferior to few of its predecessors. How long it will be his last, the 
author alone knows ; yet judging of the future by the past, we think 
we are safe in advising those who make it a matter of some importance 
to read “the last novel,” to take up “Heidelberg” at once, lest it be 
soon superseded. He who does so, will scarcely be disappointed ; for 
to “a good plot—an admirable plot,” abounding in interest, sometimes 
of intense character, it adds all the subordinate but necessary qualities 
of fine description and animated dialogue, which give a novel its great- 
est zest, and which James, of all living novelists, knows best how to 
furnish. 


2.— The Works of Henry Ware, Jr. D. D. Boston: James Munro & 
Co. 1846. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Or Henry Ware, none who knew him ever speak, but in terms of the 
fondest affection, and those who knew him not, may well learn in this 
record of his writings, to love and venerate his character. Warmth of 
feeling tempered by simplicity of heart, and a fervor of imagination 
restrained by strength of judgment, make him not less pleasing as a 
writer than he is said to have been admirable as a companion. 

The volumes before us, constitute the second of a series of Mr. 
Ware’s works, containing, as it is expressed in the brief preface of the 
Editor, “Selections from his published and unpublished Miscellaneous 
Writings.” We may find a variety, both of subject and style, to please the 
most fastidious taste. Essays, sermons, biographical sketces, fictitious 
narratives, song and sentiment, prose and poetry of every kind, “from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe,” are interspersed through the pages 
of these delightful books, in acceptable profusion. Some are new faces, 
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but not the less welcome ; others are old acquaintances, of which how- 
ever we do not tire. “The Duties of Young Men in respect to the 
Dangers of the Country,” is an invaluable tract, whi¢h we would gladly 
see adopted as a vade mecum, by the youth of America. The frequent 
perusal might teach them to be familiar with their obligations to them- 
selves and their native land, and furnish them with some useful hints 
as to the best method of fulfilling those obligations. The lecture on 
“The Poetry of Mathematics,” is another paper of exquisite beauty, 
whose merits, long known to the literary world, would alone be suffi- 
cient to establish the reputation of the writer for power of genius, and 
elegance of style. 

There are among these compositions some hundred or two pages of 
poetical recreations. Ware was not a professed poet, but he had the 
temperament out of which poets may be made; and many of these 
pieces—“The Dream of my Life’? among the rest, abound in a spirit of 
beauty of which no poet need be ashamed. 

There are some few polemical papers, but even they have taken so 
much of their character from the mild equanimity of their writer’s 
temper, that lessons of tolerance, at least, may be learned from them. 
And this is indeed more than can be said of all the theological discus- 
sions that encumber the shelves of our libraries. 


3.—Aliowan, or Incidents of Life and Adventures in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, by an Amateur Traveller. Edited by J. Watson Wess. 


Tuts work, lately published by the Harpers, is, notwithstanding its 
very wild character, a truly beautiful composition, if the author, in his 
love for savage life, has not made this more terrible than it really is. 
What happiness or satisfaction can be derived from a residence in such 
barbarous regions, we cannot imagine. Continually at war, no man 
can venture a hundred yards from his friend, or the tribe to which he 
belongs, and be safe from the ball of the rifle, or arrow from the bow, 
of some one of his numerous enemies. The descriptions of scenery 
are excellent; this region of our country, doubtless exhibits some of 
the most sublime and magnificent pictures in the world. Had the pens 
cil of the artist sketched some of those which the author has described, 
they would vie with any taken from the bold northern region of Scot- 
land, or the highlands of Switzerland. The book, we have said, is well 
written, yet would not have been sufficient, in itself, as a mere descrip- 
tion of life and scenery, had the author not been careful to mingle 
with them a beautiful and spirited tale. The search of Altowan, the 
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hero, for the lovely Idale, and his rescue of her from the camp of enemies, 
is a touching chapter, and the incident, one of the most daring ; the 
discovery, in a moment when he was about to urge his claims upon her 
heart to be his alone, that she was his sister; the attack of the camp, 
in which our hero strikes so boldly ; and again, his action in the pres- 
ence of the neighboring tribe, who were mingled with the Hudson 
Bay Company ; all exhibit noble traits in his character. Altowan even- 
tually leaves the rocky region, with Idale, when Roland, her lover, 
whom she had left in the far west, discovers her at New-York, and 
seeks her out, follows her and her companion to Baltimore, and thence 
to England. At length they meet in the castle of Lord Roland, at a 
masquerade ; at this point the whole powers of the mind are drawn 
to what passes. Roland, desiring the beautiful Idale for his wife, 
and Altowan, supposing that he only wished to possess her affections for 
a while, and then cast her upon a friendless world, a scheme of Roland 
to convey her from the castle, is discovered by Altowan, and in his 
attempt to rescue her, he receives a death wound. Altowan is here 
discovered to be a son, by the first wife, of Lord Roland ; he is interred 
in the vaults of the castle, and Roland openly marries her whose foot- 
steps he had traced for so long a time, under the very eye of his father 
and friends, and in the castle of his ancestors. D. 


Mr. Calhoun and the Memphis Convention. 


We have published, in this number of the Review, two articles, from 
different sources, on the constitutionality of worksi@i§Interna! Improve- 
ment by the Federal Government, having regard more especially to the 
unobstructed navigation of the Mississippi river and its tributaries, and 
containing comments on the views entertained by Mr. Calhoun, as 
embodied in his report of the proceedings of the Memphis Convention. 
The writers of these articles, though concurring substantially in some 
important points, differ widely in others, and as the subject in all its 
aspects, has excited no small degree of attention at the South and 
West, we have felt a solicitude to see it ably treated, and broad and 
statesmanlike views taken of it, by writers on both sides of the dispu- 
ted questions involved. in the controversy. We have been requested 
to publish, in extenso, Mr. Calhoun’s Report on the Memphis Proceed- 
ings, but as it is not usual to publish any public documents, at length, 
in a work which is profusedly a Review, we have thought the ends of 
truth would be substantially promoted by the course pursued by our 
correspondents, in introducing liberal quotations of the most important 
portions of that very able and interesting State paper. 
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We are not alarmists, but confess that we have been startled by the 
declaration of the writer of the article on “The Memphis Convention,” 
that the growing power of the West will ultimately be exerted to in- 
force unconstitutional measures. We shall not reiterate this charge. 
We shall presume that it rests on no sufficient foundation. Supposing 
it, however, to be true, and that the West, liaving power, will forget 
right, we are not therefore prepared, with our correspondent, to sur- 
render the constitution or any portion of it. We hope we never shall 
be prepared to take sucha step. “The question,” he says, “is not 
how we shal] rightly think, or what says the constitution? But it is, 
what shall we do?” Is this the question? If so, it is our misfortune 
never to have understood it. We have always understood the ques- 
tion, propounded to every American patriot and every American 
statesman, to be, most distinctly, what says the constitution? To 
“think rightly” and to act rightly, as American politicians, is to think 
and act according to the constitution. That is one standard—not the 
assumptions of any set of men who would fly in the face of the law, 
and tyrannize over us. Such, at least, is the question at the South, 
and such is the mode in which the whole South will answer it, now 
and always. We, at the South, go for a constitutional administration 
of the government, or we go for a revolution of the government. We 
will struggle for our rights and liberties and maintain our independence. 
It is said, “the question is, what shall we do?” The answer is, de- 
fend the constitution,—defend it to the very last, and if you are over. 
powered in the attempt, you will still have the gratifying consciousness 
of having discharged a sacred duty. That is worth something—nay, 
it is worth much more than a violated constitution. The latter may be 
restored to its integrity, but, to the man who abandons right and jus- 
tice, no solace remains for wounded honor. 





EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Ir will be perceived by reference to the cover of this Number, that 
Messrs. Burges & James will hereafter be not only publishers, but 
general agents of the Southern Quarterly Review, charged with the 
direction of its financial concerns. All remittances or payments, not 
made to us personally, will therefore be made to those gentlemen, or 


to agents duly appointed. 
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COLLECTIONS FOR THE YEAR 1846, 


Not acknowledged in the last Number. 


Not having heard recently from our Western Agents, Mr. J. R. Mann 
and J, C. Turner, we may omit the names of persons who have paid, In 
this case they shall appear in the January Number, 1847. 


Charleston, S. pe mage ge Library, $5; John G Willis, 10; P C 
Guerry,5; W M Porcher, 5; Thos O Elliott, 5; Thos D Condy, 5; JC 
Cochrane, 5; Henry Bailey "b Saml Burnes, 5; And Turnbull, 25; P C 
Grimball, 5; Thos Corbet, 5: John Harleston, 5; John Horlbeck, 5; Dr 
Henry R Frost, 5; Wm Greg gg, 5; Jas B Campbell, 5; A Ligett, 5; Calleo- 
pean Society, 5; SY Tupper, 10; Col J S. Ashe, 5; Mrs Maria Dupont, 5. 
Greenville C. HH, S. C—V McBee, 5. 

Union Springs, Ala.—R H Powell, 5 

Hicks Ford., Va.—J Watkins gg 10. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Athenium, 5; Thos 9 5; J P Wendall, 5. 
Davidson's College, N. C—Philanthropic Society, 

Lexington, N. C '—Col Saml Hargrave, (45y5; J M Leach, 5. 

Hendei -sonville, N. C.—John Baxter, 10. 

Cokesbury, S. ‘C.—Rev Paul AM Williams, 5 

Black Oak, S. C.—Dr Henry Ravenel, 15. 

Carrolten, Ala—A H Jones, 5. 

Raleigh, N. C.—Hon J - Fy yore. (45) 5; Hon A Graham, 10; 
Buisbee, 5; W R Scott, 5; C E Johnson, 5; R Hinesya Wm Clark, 5. 
Waynesville, N. C—Hon M Francis, 10. 

Griffin, Geo —J W Espy,5; Dr J N Parsons, 5 

Milledgeville, Geo—Col B S Jordan, 

Bhi ufft on, S. 'C.—Dr L Buldolph, 4; Dr John M Kirk, 10; Dr James L 
Pope, 5. 

Pocataligo, §.C.—Hon W F Colcock, 5. 

Columbus, Geo.—Johnson & Williams, 5; W H Mitchell, 5 

Longmere’s Store, S. C.—E Settle, 5 

Blackville, S. C—W S Reynclds, 5. 

Wetumpka, Ala.—Hon W L Yancey, 5; W J Mastin, 5. 

Eutaw, Ala —A R Gates, 10. 

Henderson’s Depot, N. C-—John S Eaton, 5. 

New-Orleans, La.—W E Delavigne, 5; "Merchant’s Reading-Room, 10; 


D Bravo, 5; Dr Thomas Logan, 5. 


Adam’s Run, S, C.—P H Waring, 10. 
Locust Hill, N, C.—Calorin Graves, 5. 
Yanceyville, N. C.—John Kerr, 5. 
Spartanburg C. H., S. C—Hon H D Dean, 5; J W Tucker, 5. 
Zebulon, Geo.—E Ww Wells, 5. 


Collections. 


Unionvillz, S. C-—Dr Joseph H Dogan, 5; Col Z P Herndon, 10; Dr C 
Young, 5; Col J Sims, 10; J J Pratt, 5; Maj M Sims, 5; W J Kenan, 10; 
BH Rice, 5, 

Greensboro, N. C—Hon J M Morehead, 5; J H Lindsey, 5; J A Gilmer, 5. 

Charlottesville, Va.—University of Virginia, 5. 

Clinton, Geo.—James Fort, 5. 

Monticello, Geo —Maj J Pearson, 5. 

Jackson, Geo—J H Stark, 5. 

Madison, Geo.—J Robson, 5. 

Warrenton, N. C—Hon Edward Hall, 10. 

Glen Springs, S. C—R A Cate, 5. 

Summerville, S.C.—Dr Samuel Hamilton, 5; Col C R Boyle, 5; W W 
Ancrum, 10; G ae I Smith, 5; RS Beadon, 10. 

Gadsdens’, S. C-—John Bates, 5. 

Winnsboro, S. C—Samuel Johnson, 5; Prof JS Mims, 5; Rev J Obier, 
5; Rev S Frasier, 5; D McDorrell, 5; Rev J C Furman, 5; John Bucha- 
nan, 5. 

Columbia, S. C—Col John G Bowman, 10; A Herbemont,5; A L 
Kline, 5; F Snowden, 5; Prof Laborde, 5; WW Walker, 5; A R Phillip, 
5; Gen W Hopkins, 5; Gen J J Caldwell,5; Dr T Parker, 5; J Good- 
man, 5; S A Crane,5; W Maybin, 5; Dr Fitch, 5; C Beach, 5. 

Camden, S. C—W HR Workman, 10; T J Withers, 5; Thomas Sal- 
mond, 5; M M Levy,5; S J Young, 5; John McCaskill, 5; Col W E 
Johnson, 5; Thomas Whitaker, 5; May John Smart, 5; J M. DeSaus- 
sure, 5. 

McMeekin’s P. O., S. C-—J B Roberson, 10. 

Chesterville, S. C—Hon J McAlley,5; W A Walker,5; T Charles, 5. 

Lancaster C. H—John Williams, 10; May M Clinton, 10; J D McEI- 
wain, 5; J Crocket, 5; J Adams, 10; L B Massey, 5; Dr M B Secrest, 
5; Witherspoon & Moore, 5; GW Gill, 10. 

Yorkville, 8. C-——Dr W Moore,5; Dr J M Lorry, 5; W J Clawson, 5; 
J W Anderson, 10; B Smith, 5; W Hackett,5; W A Latta, 5; RJ Mc- 
Carr, 5; HS Adicks, 5. 

Pinckneyville, S. C—Dr D F McMahon, 5. 

Newberry C. H—Dr B Waldo, 10; A G MeMorris, 10; Dr John Me- 
Keller, 10; Dr J N Herndon, 5; May J F Williams, 5, 

Abbeville C. H., 8. C-—J H Wilson, 10; Col B F Martin, 10; Col J T 
Marshall, 10; 8 owen, 5; T B Movagne,5; John Mceliwain, 5; Dr: 
F Branch, 5; P cOwen, 10; Rev D McNeil Turner, 10; H J Jones, 5. 

Anderson C. H., S. C—Maj J Whitefield,5; Dr A Evans, 5; Samuel 
G Earle, 5; Gen J Whitner, 5; RS Vandver, 5, 

Pendleton, S. C.—D 8 Taylor, 5; J V Shanklin, 5; Dr H C Miller, 10; 
J L North, 5; J F Gould, 5. 

Laurens C. H., S. C—Col J H Irby, 5; John Garlington, 5; May J D 
Wright, 5. 

Waterloo, S. C.—Capt Robert Cunnigham, 10. 

Hamburg, S. C—E J Buckmaster, 5; J Hubbard, 5; G Parrot,5; H. 
Hutchison, 5; Dr J H Nagel, 5; Rev R C Ketchum, 10. 

Edgefield C. H., 8. C—B F Laborde, 10; S Goode, 5; Hon F H Ward- 
law, 5; Col P W Brooks, 5; Col J L Carroll, 5; Capt John Hill, 5; Hon 
F W Pickens, 5; DH Burt, 5. 

Pomaria, 8. C—Rev J C Hope, 10. 

Ridge, S. C_—Col J Watson, 10; BJ Boatwright, 5. 

Chesterfield C. H., S. C—Gen J Hana, 5; L H Alsobrook, 5; Dr. A. 
Williams, 5. 

Cheraw, S. C—Dr Thomas E Powe, 10; A McQueen, 5. 

Bennetsville, 8S. C—A A Murdock, 5; Dr B J Williams, 10; Dr A McLeod, 
5 ; Capt J Davis, 10; S Sparks, 10; Gen John McQueen, 10; M L Irby, 5. 





Collections. 


Society Hill, S. C—Rev J Furman, 5; Col J N Williams, 10. 

Augusta, Gee.—Robert Walton, 5. 

Darlington C. H., 8S. C-—-Hon G W Dargan, 5; Dr W A Irvine, 10; Dr 
W S Murphy, 5; EA Law, 5; J A Dargan, 5; P A Bacot, 10. 

Silver Glade, S. C-—Dr W Anderson, 5, 

Marion C. H., 8. C-—W Evans, 5. 

Indian Town, S. C.—W Burrows, 5. 

Courtland, Ala.—Dr F Sykes, 5; Dr Jack Shackelford, 5. 

Oxford, Geo—P B Barringer, Jr, 5. 

Chesterville, S. C-~J S Wilson, 5. 

Statesburg, S. C—Thos Bracy, 10; F Sumter, 10. 

Nashville, Tenn—W H Humphreys, 5; N Cross, 5; J J Southall, 5; 
James Hamilton, 5; Dr Jas Overton, 10; W F Cooper, 10; L P Cheatham, 
5; Erosophic Society, 5; Thos Washington, 5; RJ Meigs,5; Rev RBC 
Howell, 10; V R Stevenson, 5; John Reed, 5. 

Huntsville, Ala—W Pope,5; R Fearne, 5; Dr S Breck, 5; Col J W 
McClung, 5; Hon C C Clay, 5; Hon W Thompson, 5; Hon E R Wallace, 
5; J M Davidson, 10; P L Lake, 5. 

a Ala.—Dr C Murphy, 5; Dr T L Minor, 9 85; D C Humphreys, 
10. 

Tuscumbia, Ala—W Cooper, 5; F G Norman, 5. 

Sommerville, Tenn.—J R Wilson, 10; W A Williamson, 5; B Douglas, 
10; DrJ B Washington, 5; H J Cannon, 5. 

Memphis, Tenn. AS Ayres, 5; DG R Grant, 5; R W Turnage,5; T J 
Turby, 5; C Lopland,5; Dr W B Frierson, 5; Drs W & R Christian, 5; 
Rev P Wallston, 10; J P Caruthers,5; H C Walker, 5; Gen L H Coe, 5; 
Col G D Searcy, 5; Messrs. Jas Rice & Co, 5. 

Holly Springs, Miss—W F Starnes,5; Col J L Totton, 5; Rev James 
Weatherbie, 5; RS Greer, 5; T C Timbrell, 5; W B Hamblin, 5. 

Columbus, Miss—Gen R Evans, 5; B Matthews, 5; Dr D Lipscomb, 5; 
A Y Smith, 5. 

Jackson, Miss.—Gen SJ Hays, 5; S W McClanahan, 5; Dr G Snider, 
5; Addison Pyles, 5; T W Gamewell, 5. 

Oxford, Miss—P B Barringer, 10; Dr Z C Conkey, 5; Hon J M How- 
ry, 0. 
Pontotoc, Miss—H R Miller,5; Col Wm McQuisign, 5; R W Ed- 
monston, 5. 

Florence, Ala.—J Simpson, 5; J Ervin, 5; Dr. 5 leer, 5; H D Smith, 
5; EA Oneil, 5. 

Washington, Ala—Dr E J Felder, 10. 

Eugaula, Ala.—Calhoun & Lomax, 5. 

Pulaski, Tenn.—R Martin, 5; A Wright, 5. 

Denmark, Tenn.—Dr Thomas Ingraham, 5. 

Coffeevilleg Miss —F A Cheves, 5. 

Greneda, Miss.-R._ H Simons, 5; Dr J B Sykes, 5. 

Carrollton, Miss.—W P Boll, 5. 

Lexinzton, Miss—W Brook,5; DJ Red, 5. 

Benton, Miss.—R § Holt, 5; Hon J R Burness, 5. 

Yazoo City, Miss—Dr J W Bennett,5; D W Randolph, 6; J V Cald- 
well, 5. 

Selma, Ala.—G C Philips, 5. 

McMinnville, Tenn.—Dr A Pain, 5. 

Pittsboro, N. C.—Geo R Griffith, 5. 

Beaufort, S. C.—E Rhett, 5, W Elliott, 15; Dr J F Johnson, 5; Beaufort 
Library, 5; Dr S P Reed, 15; Edgar Fripp, 5; Dr B B Sams, 5. 

Savannah, Geo.—Alex R Lawton, 5. 

Buckingham C, H., Va.—S Bocock, 15. 

Privateer, S. C—F'S Belser, 5 
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